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SHE’LL FLY BEFORE SHE WALKS 


Routine today —unthinkable a generation ago. Flying fits in perfectly with 


modern living. It’s economical. 


You save time and energy and ) 
get there in a comfortable hurry. Try it! es VF) 


Siti tie Ge: AIRLINES 


Girard Perregaux, Official Watch ’f reservations, call your travel agent or... 
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Iron ore rides magic carpet 
of rubber and steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT hole in the ground is so deep 
_. 30-story building could be built 
in it and the roof wouldn’t reach the 
surface. Because of its depth, getting 
iron ore from the bottom of the mine 
up to a railroad was a big problem. A 
conveyor belt was needed, but a reg- 
ular belt, strong enough to lift heavy 
ore to that height would be too stiff 
to carry the load. 

But B. F. Goodrich engineers had 
developed a belt for just such “impos- 
sible” jobs. To give the belt the strength 
for climbing the walls of this canyon, 


they had twisted steel wire into cables, 
using a half mile of wire for every foot 
of belting. In this exclusive B. F. Good- 
rich belt design, the individual steel 
cables run lengthwise, each completely 
surrounded by rubber. The steel cables 
supply the needed strength and flex- 
ibility without making the belt stiff 
or too heavy. 

The BFG steel cable belt was in- 
stalled. You see the result. Already the 
belt has been at work four years, lift- 
ing 1,000 tons of ore an hour over a 
third of a mile, up and out of the mine. 


And the bele is still in perfect condition. 

New and improved products, like 
this steel cable conveyor belt, are the 
result of the B. F. Goodrich emphasis 
on research — finding better and more 
economical ways of getting things done 
with industrial rubber products. That's 
why it pays to keep in touch with your 
BFG distributor for the latest ways to 
save with rubber. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





This $400,000 vertical boring mill, one of the world’s largest, bores, 
turns and faces hydraulic turbine parts. Sunoco Way Lubricant, 
approved by 38 machine tool builders, was selected by the design 


THESE “JOB PROV 


heavy as 75 tons, Sunoco Way Lubricant has 


D” SUN PRODUCTS 


engineers to prevent stick-slip with resultant poor finishes and 
scoring of ways and slides. On this machine, even with work as 


never squeezed out. 


HELP BOOST PRODUCTION 


AND REDUCE 


When a Sun representative recommends a lubricant 
or cutting oil, he does so with confidence. Every 
product developed in Sun’s laboratories is exhaus- 
tively tested by actual use in industry until desired 
performance characteristics have been clearly estab- 
lished. Only then is it rated “Job Proved” and 
offered for sale. 

In tackling your problems, a Sun representative 
draws on the wealth of experience he has acquired 
working in all fields of industry. If the technical 


PERATING COSTS 


nature of your problem calls for it, one of a special 
group of Sun mechanical and chemical engineers will 
go to work in your behalf. Back of them, remember, 
are the vast research, development and refining 
facilities of Sun Oil Company. All this is your 
assurance that Sun products will help you boost 
production and reduce operating costs. 

Full information about Sun oils and greases or the 
services of a Sun representative are yours for the 
asking. Just call or write the nearest Sun Office. 


GENERAL LUBRICANTS 


SUNVIS 900 OILS. Unexcelled for turbine 
lubrication, as a hydraulic medium, for 
circulating systems, and for similar appli- 
cations requiring longest possible oil life, 
plus maximum protection to equipment. 
Sunvis 900 Oils have a high viscosity 
index and uniform 0°F pour point, and 
are fortified against corrosion and 
oxidation. 

SUNVIS OILS. Give long, trouble-free serv- 
ice in all types of industrial reservoirs and 
circulating systems operating at normal 
temperatures. Sunvis Oils have uniform 
high viscosity index, low pour point, and 
low carbon content. 


SUNVIS H.D. 700 OILS. For internal com- 
bustion engines operating under heavy- 


duty conditions, or where hydraulic valve- 
lifters are used; for circulating systems 
and other industrial applications where 
contamination is a factor. Sunvis H.D. 
700 Oils supply detergency, and minimize 
oxidation and corrosion. 


DYNAVIS OILS. For internal combustion 
engines operating at moderate loads and 
speeds. These low-pour-point, high-vis- 
cosity-index, inhibited oils help prevent 
formation of harmful corrosive and sludge- 
forming acids. 


CIRCO OILS. Straight mineral oils for gen- 
eral lubrication of industrial machinery. 
Unsurpassed for once-through applica- 
tions, regardless of operating temperatures. 


SOLNUS OILS. Approved by many manu- 


facturers for air compressors, vacuum 


Now 95 bottles a minute can be processed 
continuously by this washer, thanks to a 
Sun Adhesive Pressure Grease. In the past, 
shutdowns were required after short inter- 
vals because the lubricant then in use did 
not adhere, leading to open gear failures. 





pumps, low-speed diesels, and general 
lubrication where a high-quality straight 
mineral oil is needed. 


SUNEP OIL. Lead-naphthenate type of 
lubricant for heavy-duty gears and other 
applications. Great stability, plus rust pre- 
ventive and non-corrosive characteristics, 
helps prolong life of gear sets. 


SUNTAC OILS. Recommended for general 
lubrication of all machines where dripping 
and splash should be held to a minimum. 
Compounded to increase adhesiveness, 
Suntac Oils cling to bearing surfaces and 
supply constant, superior lubrication. 


STEAM CYLINDER OILS. Lubricants of 
high flash and fire point for saturated or 
superheated steam conditions and for worm 
gear speed-reduction units. 


SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT. Eliminates 
“stick-slip” of tables and scoring of 
machine tool ways. Noncorrosive, with 
outstanding metalwetting and adhesive 
properties, ample viscosity and E.P. qual- 
ities. Approved by 38 leading machine 
tool manufacturers. 


ROCK DRILL OIL. High-film-strength oil 
for use in jackhammers, stopers, drifters 
and similar equipment. 


INDUSTRIAL GREASES 


SUN GUN GREASES. Smooth greases with 
excellent pumpability characteristics. 
Designed for pressure fittings on equip- 
ment operating at normal speeds and 
temperatures. 


SUN ADHESIVE PRESSURE GREASES. 
Won't drip or splash. Excellent lubricants 
for open-gear applications. 


This turbine supplies most of Nantucket Island’s power during 
summer peak loads. In winter it is idle, but journals, bearings and 
controls always remain free of sludge, rust and corrosion—because 
Sunvis 916 protects them. Its metalwetting characteristics pre- 
vent any moisture present from displacing the oil. 


SUN DARK PRESSURE-SYSTEM GREASES. 
For power-driven central grease lubricat- 
ing systems in heavy industries. Also used 
as “medium cup greases.” 

SUN MINE CAR GREASES. Available in 
several grades. Suitable for both antifric- 
tion bearings and plain-bearing cavity 
type wheels. 


SUN MINING MACHINE LUBRICANT. 
Semifluid. For use where a light but adhe- 
sive grease is required. Resists separation 
and decomposition. 


SUN ROLLER BEARING GREASES. For 
use on electric motors and generators and 
high-temperature machinery equipped 
with ball or roller bearings. 


SUN GEAR COMPOUNDS. Black adhesive 
open-gear compounds and wire-cable 
greases. Recommended for power presses, 
mining machinery, worn reduction mills, 
crushers, pump gears, etc. 


SUNOCO TRACTOR ROLLER COM- 
POUND. For crawler type tractors. Pro- 
vides good lubrication with exceptional 
sealing qualities. 


METALWORKING OILS 


SUNICUT. Straight (non-emulsifiable) 
transparent cutting oils. Various grades 
for automatic screw machines and heavy- 
duty machining operations. Permit high- 
speed production with excellent finishes, 
long tool life. 


SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL. 
An emulsifiable oil which produces a stable 
white emulsion when mixed with water. 
Efficient and economical cooling and lubri- 
cating medium for turning, milling, drill- 
ing and other metalworking operations on 


both ferrous and nonferrous metals. It is 
also an excellent grinding coolant. Avail- 
able in heavy-duty grades also. 


SUN QUENCHING OILS. Specially refined 
oils designed to aid development of maxi- 
mum desired physical properties in a wide 
variety of steels. 


SUN TEMPERING OILS. Specially refined 
oils for tempering steel. Because of their 
low carbon content and stability under 
heat, these oils have an unusually long 
service life. 


SUN ROLLING OILS. Straight and emulsi- 
fying oils which permit maximum produc- 
tion in rolling steel, aluminum, brass 
and copper. 


REFRIGERATION OILS 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS. High - 
quality oils with extremely low pour points, 
extremely low wax-separating characteris- 
tics, great stability, and long life. Initially 
neutral and resistant to formation of detri- 
mental acids. Suniso grades are available 
to meet all low, normal and high tempera- 
ture conditions. The most widely used oils 
in refrigerating and air-conditioning. 


ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


SUN SOLVENTS. Sun Spirits for the thin- 
ning of paints, varnishes and enamels, for 
metal-cleaning, and for certain types of 
processing and extraction ...a pure, 
water-white petroleum solvent, free of 
corrosive sulfur. Other Sun solvents with 
special properties are available for the 
chemical industry. 


Gates, valves and capstans—the entire mechanism of this new 
Monongahela River lock —operate hydraulically. The engineers 
in charge chose Sun Hydraulic Oil over all others because they felt 
it could be best counted on to keep the lock in operation and river 
traffic moving despite extremely rigorous conditions. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ¢ SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





... this wonderful projector that 


makes your film shows better 


Ultra-simple projector sets new standards 
with superb pictures, clear-as-a-bell sound 


Now .. . from RCA comes a new kind of 
quality in 16mm sound film projection. Pic- 
tures and sound that far exceed ordinary 
industry standards. The kind of topflight 
quality you'd expect from RCA . . . pioneer 
in 16mm projectors . . . builder of big pro- 
fessional 35mm theatre projectors . . . world 
leader in sound and film recording. No 
wonder this new RCA sound projector is so 
outstanding . . . it’s backed up by some of 
the greatest engineers in the film equipment 
industry. 

A projector easy to set up... easy to use 
It’s the easiest-to-use projector ever built. 
So simple you can set up in two minutes. 


Thread film in 30 seconds. Pack up in three 
minutes. Carry like an overnight bag. Easy. 
Just plain easy. 

Built for rough business usage 
Big oversize motor loafs, lasts longer. If 
projection lamp or exciter lamp fails, you 
can replace it in seconds. It’s easy on film, 
too. Smooth, free-floating action can pass 
the same film 50 or 500 times without ap- 
preciable wear or damage to film. 

Try it... you'll buy it! 

Test this wonderful new RCA projector 
yourself. Set it up. Thread it. See its beau- 
tifully clear pictures. Hear its clear, lifelike 
sound. Then compare all this with any other 
16mm sound projector on the market. You'll 
readily see why RCA is the growing favorite 
in business circles. 


More information? Mail coupon 





Visual Products, Dept. 26CB 


Name 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 


Without obligation, please send me full story on the new 
RCA 400 projector that I can set up in 2 minutes, thread in 
30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and carry like an overnight bag. 
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EVERYWHERE BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS are depending on Wes- i 
tinghouse Vertical Transportation. a. Dun & Bradstreet Bidg., N. Y.C. 
B. Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh. c. Bank of America Bldg., 
San Diego. v. Dollar Savings Bank, Bronx, . Y. B. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston. 


MAKE THIS ANALYSIS... 


before planning Vertical, Teanspertation 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS” °¢ 


There’s more than one way to “skin a cat.”’ But, 
there’s only one right approach when planning 
vertical transportation. And that way is to ana- 
lyze before you decide. i 

But in making an analysis of vertical trans- 
portation, make sure you compare the products 
of several manujacturers. For only after making 
comparisons can you know which system will 
give maximum protection to your investment. 

Through the years, Westinghouse engineer- 
ing developments have stimulated the vertical 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
a 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS @ 


transportation industry to strive for ever-higher 
standards of quality and efficiency. In every 
phase of vertical transportation—equipment, 
maintenance, and service—Westinghouse has 
been the vanguard for progress. So, if you’re in 
any way responsible for planning vertical trans- 
portation—see Westinghouse before you decide! 

For helpful information write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Elevator Division, De- 
partment A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


estinghouse 


8616 





MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


SEVENTH Or A SERIES 


5 


Address Dept. E-15 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Please send me a copy of 

( ““Whot's o Silicone?” new 32-page booklet 

0 “1951-52 Reference Guide to Dow Corning 
Silicone Products” 


Nome___ 





Title. 


OW tN 

Like Paul Bunyon and Joe Magarac, 
like Pecos Bill and Davy Crockett, sili- 
cones were created to do the impossible. 
Silicones are fluids and resins that keep 
clothes and shoes and brick walls dry 
in the rain. They're compounds that 
keep radar from going blind ona foggy 
night. They're fluids that polish with- 
out rubbing. 

They're rubber that won't melt on 
hot aircraft engine cylinders or freeze 
on switches that operate bomb bay 
doors at 100 degrees below zero. They're 
electrical insulating resins that double 
the power of electric motors or multi- 
ply by ten the life of electric machines. 

Silicones are mold lubricants that 
eliminate 90% of the scrap in the rubber 
industry; save 80% of the cost of clean- 
ing molds. They're paints that protect 
metal at 1000° F. They're work savers 
and life preservers, conservers of copper, 
protectors of metals, foam killers . . . 


Get the complete story 


told for the first time in a compre- 
hensive and easy to read booklet en- 
titled, “What's a Silicone?’’ It's written 
to be read profitably by scientists and 
engineers, Coens men and profes- 
sional people. 


Mail this coupon today for 
your FREE COPY of 
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this new 32-page booklet 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 





City. lone Stote 
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“Peace Treaty... 


. Or no peace treaty, Washington 
is beginning to doubts as to how 
Japan will mak Can the Japanese 
live without a ubsidy? P77 
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ee, Light, accurate, the sculptor’s touch. 


Like Monroe’s fanious “Velvet Touch,” gentlest yet most positive 


keyboard ever to speed the action of any adding machine! 


Where the figure burden is heavy, Monroes 
lighten the load . . . increase production, save 
overhead, lessen fatigue. Ask your operators 


if those aren’t the reasons they prefer Monroes. 


yr Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


yy High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 


fastest operator 
a } Monroe Adding Machine 
bg me ae wll assures effortless, with “Velvet Touch” Keyboard 


yx Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 


chances of error 
tr Many Models, beth 6 and 10 estumns, MO N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


narrow and wide carriages 
ADDING * CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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NEW DRESSLYN 


LAVATORY-DRESSING TABLE 


c a a example of 
American- Standard 
‘ Leadership 





@ The New Dresslyn is the most re- 
cent example of the American-Stand- 
ard policy of continual product im- 
provement. 

The original version of this popu- 
lar lavatory-dressing table was less 
than two years old when we intro- 
duced the advanced model shown 
above. 

Why did we redesign a best seller? 
Because American-Standard leader- 
ship is based on following just such 
a course! 

The New Dresslyn is designed to 
be the best-looking, sturdiest built, 
most useful bath and bedroom fix- 
ture of its type on the market. Every- 
thing about this new ready-built 
lavatory-dressing table is bound to 
win the instant approval of the 
ladies. The genuine vitreous china 
lavatory itself is set like a jewel in 


the counter top of the smoothest 
streamlined cabinet you ever saw! 

And the innovations inside are 
just as exciting! There are three 
specially designed drawers for cos- 
metics and shaving gear; there’s a 
sliding medicine case that locks; and 


there’s lots of storage space for 


towels and other bathroom essentials. 

If you buy or build, plan or equip, 
own, finance or operate residential 
properties, you can easily visualize 
the tremendous f ine appeal of 
this latest American-Standard crea- 
tion. For additional information 


about the New Dresslyn, just write. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW32, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Now is the time for a business letdown—if, indeed, there's going to 
be one. Here are the big reasons: 





Tax payments are creating a temporary financial pinch. 
Arms output spreadouts add to uneasiness over inventories. 
Cutbacks’ effects are at their worst at this point. 

* 


High income taxes have tended to distort the shape of the business 
curve ali through the postwar era (BW-Dec.29’51,p9, 10). 

Business uncertainties tend to be created in the first quarter. This year 
the impact is heavier than ever because (1) the imposts are on record pretax 
earnings, and (2) corporate payments are speeded up. 

And this hits at a time when many civilian lines are at their ebb. 

& 

Congress, in its anxiety to make a money-raising showing, decreed that 
corporate tax payments be concentrated in the first and second quarters. 

That brings in the cash during the waning fiscal year—but it’s defla- 
tionary. It gives the Treasury a big temporary surplus. And it tightens the 
money market while draining corporate treasuries. 

Abandoning quarterly tax dates and spreading the load over 12 monthly 
payments would be more realistic and easier on everyone, long run. 

















o 

Arms output hasn‘t been the stimulant that was expected. That has 
left defense plants with large inveritories. 

Now there’s the arms spreadout. That heightens the discomfort. 

Coming on top of the distress in consumer lines, all this gives rise to 
new talk of a recession (page 16). But there’s another side to it: Metals 
are freed for more civilian hard goods—if there’s a market for them. 

Autos and construction are among the first to get more materials. 

. 

Consumer goods shortages are becoming less and less likely. 

From now to July was supposed to be the greatest pinch in things made 
of metal. But that’s rapidly going out of date. The second quarter, rather 
than being the low point, may turn out better than the first. 

a 

Producers of consumers’ durable goods have been looking on the bright 
side. They had a 5% output rise from December to January. And a special 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that their intention, as recently 
as January, was to enlarge their work forces. 

e 

Spring should mark some upturn in demand for consumer goods. 

This isn't automatic. Spring works no absolute magic on sales. Yet autos 
and refrigerators generally move more briskly. Moreover, a turn should be 
due by then—aofter 15 months of slack. 

And spring should find supplies about adequate. Finished goods inven- 
tories plus better availability of metals should turn the trick. 

* 

If there’s a shortage of anything, it’s likely to be in autos. Nevertheless, 
output for the first half of the year seems a better-than-even bet to reach 
2-million passenger cars. 

The way autos are selling now, there should be enough to squeak by on. 
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But if the consumer goods recession ends by spring, you may have to woit 
in line by June for the make, model, and color you want. 

(But you probably can get it with white sidewall tires if you want them; 
the pinch on metallic pigments would seem to be on the way out.) 

* 

Retail sales keep plodding along. Just the same, by past standards, 
retail business is not bad. 

The $12.6-billion racked up in January compares very favorably with 
any other period except the two post-Korea buying booms. 








Figures on retail sales suffer most by comparison with what might have 
been. The trouble is that sales volume (adjusted for seasonal fluctuation) 
has been about level while incomes have kept rising. 

o 

Much of the money people haven‘t been spending has gone into invest- 

ments—where it can be tapped readily if desire so dictates. 











Take just one example: The Home Loan Bank Board estimates that 
savings and loan associations had a net gain of $2.1-billion in 1951. 

In December, the latest month for which there are figures, the net 
inflow was $395-million—the best for any month on record. 

7. 

Many businessmen must be wondering how long over-all business 
activity can hold up in the face of so many “private recessions.” 

Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve Board’s preliminary estimate of all 
production in February remains at 218—unchanged. This bears out the trend 
of Business Week’s own index (page 13). 

e 

Steel did it this week. Output, to the surprise of no one in particular, 
has gone to a new high of 2,104,000 tons with operations at 101.3% of 
rated capacity. Previous top: 2,097,000 tons last December. 

e 

Electric power output again last week was above 7.4-billion kwh. for o 
year-to-year gain of almost 9%. 

And, while the heavily industrialized regions of the mid-Atlantic and 
the Great Lakes are posting gains that are below the national average, each 
is holding better than 5% ahead of a year ago. 

Power output a year ago was running just over 6.8-billion kwh. 

a 

Construction in February continued at a high level in spite of controls, 
which still were holding down nonessential lines, and winter weather 

Value of work put in place is estimated at $1,973,000,000. That still 
is a shade better than the figure for February last year. 

Private outlays, however, were down from $1,518,000,000 a year ago 
to $1,379,000,000. This decline was a little more than made up by the gain 
of $153-million in public construction (page 13). 

o 




















Employment in the construction industry probably will run a little higher 
than expected due to loosening of controls. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics had figured the monthly average for 
jobs at about 2-million this year. That would have been 400,000 under 1951 
—with jobs in private construction the fewest since 1946. 
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under any conditions 


cae EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTORS | 








Louis Allis explosion-proof motors have the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved labels for all types 
of hazardous conditions —Class I, Group D for ex- 





plosive liquids and vapors; Class II, Group G for 
combustible dust; Class II, Group F for carbon 
black, coal and coke dust; Class II, Group E for 
combustible metal dust. 


There is a modern streamlined Louis Allis Explo- 


sion-Proof motor to satisfy your most exacting 
specifications. A careful comparison and analysis 
will show you that Louis Allis Explosion-Proof 
motors offer you more dependable performance, 
convenience, long life and safety. 


For quick, dependable service contact your near- 
est Louis Allis Sales Engineers. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 














Counter Display signs by Stanley Wessel & Company, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


Eye catchers and sales catchers 


YOU CAN'T MISS these signs — they're 
bright and colorful, shaped to three 
dimensions. They're real bargains 
themselves...low in cost, wearing like 
iron, washable...for they're made from 
VINYLITE Rigid Sheets, multi-color 
printed, then deep-drawn into durable, 
lightweight, easily cleaned displays. 
They're perfect examples of the ver- 
satility of VINYLITE Rigid Sheets. 
They'll hold their shape and dimen- 
sions regardless of changes in tempera- 
ture and humidity. They're strongly 
resistant to oils, greases, water, alka- 
lies, most strong acids. Perspiration 
and dirt won't harm them—they can be 


wiped clean with a damp cloth. That's 
why they're used for packages, calcu- 
lators, housings, book bindings, etc. 
VINYLITE Rigid Sheets come in all 
colors—transparent, translucent, or 
opaque. They won't warp or crack with 
rough handling, and have useful elec- 
trical insulation qualities. Their mili- 
tary and civilian uses range from pre- 
cision instruments to ceilings, and 
they're giving more ideas to manufac- 
turers and designers every day. 
Perhaps you can develop a better- 
looking, more profitable product from 
VINYLITE Plastic Rigid Sheets. For 
more information, write Dept. LZ-62. 


BRAND 


inylite 


PLASTICS 





BAKELITE 


COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and.Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Be sure to visit BAKELITE’S EXHIBIT, Booth 314-324, NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Philadelphia, March 11-14. 


Tops in dimensional accuracy are these 
lotion dispenser pump parts molded from 
VINYLITE Brand Rigid materials. They 
hold shape and dimensions during long 
use. Retain color. Resist wear, essential 
oils. By Calmar Co., 6800 McKinley Ave., 
Los Angeles |, Cal. 


F 
MEN Al 


Seven years’ exposure! Coatings based 
on VINYLITE Brand Resins protected this 
sign seven years against exposure to cor- 
rosive industrial fumes. No chipping. peel- 


ing, fading, despite abuse. Excellent for 
composition board signs, thus conserving 
metal 


long life—low cost. 


bumpers injection 
Elastomeric Plast 
attractively colo 
flexible, resist abr 
ture. Made for G 
Hungerford Plast 


cleaner 
VINYLITE 
produced 
si.y attrched. Tough 
wont mar furni- 
Electric Co. by 
Rockaway,N.J 


Vacuum 
Ided of 


Quickly 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





§ Latest Month 
Week Week Average 


Business Week Index (above) a “a *237.3... Sia Deed : 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)..................0seeeeeeeeees 2,104 2,096 2,090 2,019 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 115,918 +110,542 102,402 177,356 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,911 $34,280 $39,087 $47,444 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 7,416 7,461 7,572 6,822 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,367 6,366 6,225 6,016 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,679 +1,766 1,870 1,727 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 74 76 72 76 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 47 47 49 46 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... .. Sida -12% 6% -14% ++24% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 163 77 164 170 217 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 433.9 433.9 452.8 525.9 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 294.3 296.7 309.7 378.6 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, path 1939 = oe 337.9 339.9 353.2 411.2 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)... ........ e niddlva sate 4.131le¢ 4.13le 4.13le 4.131l¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).............0cseeeeeeeeeeeee 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.48 $2.50 $2.52 $2.40 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated conchae, | » keioa suse enuicnaiie 40.08¢  40.19¢  41.77¢ = 30.56¢ 
‘Want tops Glotten, Bi): ... 55. ..- 5s. $1.90 $2.15 $4.50 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 186.0 jd 192.3 173.6 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.52% . 3.54% 3.19% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 23% 238% 2% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 52,683 54,328 50,649 ++45,210 
73,526 . 74,017 69,501 ++71,147 
21,157 R 21,160 18,733 ++#9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,892 : 32,419 30,791 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding . . ‘ J 23,707 = 23,188 + 23,883 





[ 
f 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK oe: oe ee 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $20,640 $19,937 $6,802 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) ’ m $13,506 $13,252 $3,025 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...... .... ; , $42.0 $34.1 $20.5 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) ; $1,472 $1,518 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)... . ; $652 $451 $197 


* Preliminary, week ended Mar. 1. # Markets closed, t Revised. 
*¢Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). ** Not available. 8 Date for Latest Week’ om each series om request 
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Ted and Toni, dancing stars of television shows, 
waltzed through the Statler’s door one day, and said: 
“We want repose. That’s why we're back at Statler, 
for peace and rest it’s grand, and guests are sure that, 


day and night, each wish is 4 command 


 . “I wish for one fine Statler bed,”’ said Teddy with a 
@ yawn. “I’m tired as any man can be who’s rumbaed 
till the dawn. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs will 
lull me right to sleep, without the need of counting 


flocks of jitterbugging sheep 





3 “Our dancing’s fun but hard work, too,” said Ted with 

e happy grin, “so when my muscles ache and groan and 
I feel all done in, a steaming tub with water hot helps 
wash my pains away. And how I love those snowy 
towels that rise in bright array.” 


“The Statler food is wonderful,” and Toni danced a 
e tap. “At breakfast, lunch and dinner, we eat up every 
scrap. For Statler meals are custom-cooked and served 


when piping hot.” “And one more thing,” Ted added, 
“You always get a lot.” 





That night, the dancing couple took a “‘busman’s holi- 
5. day,” and danced to Statler’s famous band with music 
bright and gay. Then as the evening ended, they said: 
“For fun and rest, come check in at the Statler, where 


you really are a guest.” 


























BUFFALO + DETROIT 
WASHINGTON 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK BOSTON 
CLEVELAND + _ ST. LOUIS 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPAD N 952) 
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Decontrol of metals is being talked more and more—when and how. 
Mobilization officials believe that the Controlled Materials Plan can end by 
January (page 25). They’re beginning to talk about the technique for 
putting the machinery into reverse. 

So you’ll have a lot of confusion between now and then. Some metals 
will be kept under tight rationing—copper, tungsten, nickel, and cobalt. 
But a lot of others, including steel and aluminum, will be turned loose, one 
by one. Chrome steel is already decontrolled. But nickel steel will be 
tightly reined for a long time. There’s talk of freeing tinplate, terneplate, 
cold-rolled strip 

Structural won’t go free for some time. 

Military orders still will come first. This means going back to simple 
DO (defense order) ratings. That’s how things began, before CMP went 
in last June. Where simple priorities won’t do the job, spot directives will 
be used to clear the bottlenecks. 


More metals will result from the arms stretchout. The military’s peak 
spending plans—now changed—prompted both military and civilian pro- 
ducers to lay in heavy inventories. These now look big alongside the lower 
spending plans Truman’s budget calls for. 

For example: The military’s steel take drops next year. Earlier, it had 
looked as if the munitions makers would chew up perhaps 16-million tons 
of finished steel, compared with about 14-million this year. Now 1953 
consumption by the military will drop to around 11-million tons. ° 


This means more cars and other hard goods. 

Despite decontrol trends, a strong Defense Act will be passed. Congress 
may work out some gimmick for automatic decontrol of items in long 
supply. But it won’t force Wilson to relax on materials still short, and 
still pushing price ceilings. 

a 


Truman is having uphill going on his foreign aid program. Indeed, 
he’ll be lucky if he ends up with no more than a 25% cut. 

France’s troubles came at the wrong time. They offset Truman’s and 
Acheson’s selling campaign right at the start. 

Congressmen, like Sen. Connally, are demanding that we force France 
to mend its economy. They would also prod European parliaments into 
moving closer to unification in return for foreign aid. 

Election-worried congressmen need a lot of convincing. More govern- 
ments falling, more dragging out of the peace talks in Korea, plus more 
bad news in Southeast Asia will have their effect. 


Eisenhower is expected to come home to help out on Capitol Hill. 
Not only does Truman need him to back the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, but the Ike-for-President supporters are pleading with him, too. 

Eisenhower is now ready to come home—put on his Presidential hat 
and go to work. Timing for the return is around May 1, though it could 
be sooner. The outcome of the New Hampshire primaries next Tuesday 


will set up the time schedule. 
os 


The South has a rally point in Presidential candidate Sen. Russell. 
It can deprive Truman of convention votes in Chicago, electoral votes in 
November—maybe enough to defeat him. Reluctantly, Russell is about 
ready to make such a threat. He refused to bolt in 1948—and held his 
home state Georgia behind Truman. But now he says he’s in “to the finish.” 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON Congress is far behind schedule. This raises doubts about a June 
BUREAU closing. Investigations, absenteeism, and general lack of Democratic lead- 
MAR. 8, 1952 ership add up to do-nothing. 

Speaker Rayburn never had so little control over the house. Witness 
the spectacle on pigeonholing the Universal Military Training bill this 
week. Democratic whips wouldn’t keep their men in the chamber. This 
means no UMT law this year. 

The “must” program is behind schedule—except appropriations. And 
even with early progress in the House, such big money bills as defense and 
foreign aid will be a long time getting through. 





There’s real worry about a recession in Washington. Government 
economists think it could start with dumping of inventories to beat possible 
price drops. 

Consumer resistance then would grow even stiffer than now. On top of 
it all, more steel, aluminum, and copper for consumer manufacturers is 
sure to encourage buyer wait-and-see attitudes. 

Washington fears there might be cuts in production. However, some 
manufacturers are wondering whether the reverse might not be better 
strategy—that is, increase volume to bring down unit costs. This feeling 
is strong among small appliance makers. 


Munitions production lags are the big cause of the new pessimism. 
The lags make materials easier, soften inventories. You get estimates that, 
even under the stretchout, munitions production still is trailing this year 
$3-billion to $5-billion. 


One ray of cheer: Less spending for munitions means that the deficit 
at fiscal 1952’s yearend won’t be big. The Treasury once talked of 
$16-billion in red ink. Truman cut this to $8-billion. But now the Budget 
Bureau figures the actual amount will be only $3-billion or $4-billion. 

That means, on a cash basis, a balanced budget. 


Softness in textiles is braking government synthetic expansion. A 
year ago mobilizer Wilson was all set to give tax amortization and other 
aids to new capacity for the so-called wool substitutes—technically, non- 
cellulose synthetic fibers. 

A decision soon to be made will probably veto new projects. Lower 
wool prices have prompted wool and cotton states congressmen to object 
to any more government-aided competition. 

Some chemical companies may go ahead on a reduced basis—on their 
own. The National Production Authority will give them the necessary 
materials. 

e 


Hoyt Vandenberg’s reappointment as Air Force chief doesn’t settle 
the Air Force muddle. He and Secretary Finletter still are fussing. Vanden- 
berg wants to break through the military budget ceiling. Finletter 

. supports Truman. 

There’s squabbling in the Navy, too. Fliers say Admiral Fechteler’s 
hierarchy is made up of battleship admirals. The fliers are lobbying for 
major commands to be filled by aviation admirals. 
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Naval architects: Gibbs & Cox, Inc., Builders: 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 


The versatile Sperry equipment on the S. S. UNITED STATES is 
specially adapted to the requirements of a vessel of her unusual size, speed 
and performance potential. 


Tall as a 12-story skyscraper, nearly as long as 5 city blocks, capable of attaining 
a speed in excess of 30 knots and having accommodations for 2000 passengers and crew 
complement of 1000, this new United States Lines’ Flagship has been built to meet 
the high standards of the United States Coast Guard, American Bureau of 

Shipping and the United States Navy. 


Incorporated in her design are the latest technological advances in hull, 
machinery and fittings to assure safety, speed, maneuverability, efficiency 
and comfort . . . whether used as a luxury liner or a troop carrier. 


When the UNITED STATES makes her maiden voyage from New York 
July 3, 1952, Sperry will sail with her. She will be fitted with a special 
adaptation of the new Gyro-Pilot* Control System providing accurate 
automatic steering. A Gyro-Compass System with many repeaters 
will supply precise heading data to Gyro-Pilot and radar. And a 
Sperry Radar System will sharply define above-water detail 

when visibility is poor. 


sPtR 7 GYROSCOPE COMPAAY 


NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
1M CANADA-—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


*TRADE-MARK 





You should expect the best value a 


from G-E fluorescent lamps 


er, al 
Beer ie 














WATER TOO PURE TO DRINK HELPS GIVE YOU MORE LIGHT. It’s the water on the right you 
wouldn’t want to drink. It’s so pure it’s tasteless. You’d prefer the water on the left. Ordinary tap water, it’s 
safe enough for drinking. But not for G-E fluorescent lamps. A chemical reagent shows mineral impurities. If 
they got into the phosphor coating, they would cut light output. On the glass tube, they would create a 
streaked look. So General Electric uses the specially demineralized water shown at right in making our 
phosphors and to wash our lamp tubes. It’s twice as free of minerals as distilled water. A small precaution— 
perhaps. But it helps give you more light and better looking lamps. You should expect the best value from 
G-E fluorescent lamps. This is another example of how far we go to make sure you can. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Here’s what's 
happening... 


The bull market has lost 
5% — but still is 60% 
above ‘49 ever 


-e-to prices in 
these markets... 


NUMBER 1175 
MARCH 8, 1952 


...and here’s 
why 


Tighter money, sliding 


earnings, worries over 
Leiiahs blower’ 





Raw materials are off 
6% so far in '52—and 
21% % under a year ago 


SPOT MARKETS 


Business fears, _ world 
affairs, and taxes hit 


primary market prices 





Down in seven of the last 
eight weeks; 5% below 
peak a year ago 


WHOLESALE 


Inventory liquidation 
goes on as consumers re- 
main standoffish 





Dollar stretches only r] 
wee bit, even with meat, 


™ 


RETAIL 


High wages and fixed 
ing the consumer 


The Price Boom Stubs Its Toe 


Maybe it’s just taxes. Anyway, a lot 
of markets have that old Mar. 15 feel 
ing. 

Businessmen are blue—at least those 
who have to rely on civilian production. 


Inventories that were “better than 
money in the bank” a year ago begin 
to look like a drug on the market 
Prices of commodities are shaky, all 
the way from primary markets to retail 
counters. And as for stock prices, even 
dyed-in-the-wool bulls are having some 
slight qualms—not withstanding this 
week’s efforts at a rally. 

Some bobble like this became a 
clear prospect when the rearmament 
program was cut back. Though there 
are still sturdy props under business 
(BW—Feb.16’52,p21), removal of some 
of the inflationary pressure has opened 
the way to something that has the look 
—though hardly the force—of an inven- 
tory recession. 
¢ Gray Weather—Today Wall Street 
hardly recognizes its own axiom: “Buy 
‘em when nobody wants ’em.” 

Metals, once so scarce, now begin 
to look plentiful. Textile people, long 


depressed, talk more of mill closings 
than of a pickup in demand. Market- 
ing men, though admitting dollar vol- 
ume still is large, think in terms of a 
new and permanently lower level of 
consumer sales. 

Rearmament, if you take all this at 
face value, no longer is enough to sus- 
tain the boom. 

Economists can talk all they like of 
the high level of per:onal savings—of 
how, one of these days, consumers will 
start spending their record-high income 
instead of stashing it away. The plain 
fact is that neither the order book nor 
the marketplace shows any such thing. 
¢ Strength Underneath—But a few sug- 
gest, however timidly, that an inven- 
tory jolt—if such this is—generally ends 
with as little warning as it started. 
And they might add that this is unlike 
any other inventory jolt ever seen. 
Because of large plant expansion outlays 
and defense spending: 

¢ Over-all business activity is suf- 
fering very little. 

¢ Employment remains high, un- 
employment very low indeed. 


¢ Incomes from wages and salaries 
remain high. 

¢ Savings, instead of melting, are 
rising to foot future spending. 

As long as these things are true, in- 
ventory liquidation can’t feed on itself 
to the usual extent. Generally, when 
consumers have overstocked, they cut 
their spending. Retailers slash orders 
from wholesalers, and wholesalers from 
manufacturers, factories cut operations. 
All this means layoffs, unemployment. 
That, in turn, cuts purchasing power; 
retailers feel a new squeeze; and the 
unhappy circle starts all over again, but 
faster. 

Right there is where resemblance to 
the past ends this time. No serious 
drop in employment has started, no 
slump in purchasing power. 

e Except for a Few—Not that inven- 
tory liquidation hasn’t been feeding 
on itself in several lines. Any textile 
man can tell you, after 11 months of 
buffeting, that his industry has been 
feeling the full effects of a glut. And 
many a laid-off worker—in textiles and 
other fields—will wonder how mass pur 
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chasing power is being sustained after 
what happened to him. 

Cutbacks in auto production have 
created severe, though spotty, unem- 
ployment. Forced reduction in build- 
ing has cut the demand for building 
materials and home furnishings. Over- 
buying of appliances, TV sets, tires, 
sheets, shirts, and sugar in 1950 and 
early in 1951 has resulted in more 
or less serious “private recessions.” 

All these have had their repercus- 

sions in the markets. Raw wool, hides, 
and print cloth are selling below their 
pre-Korea levels. They have dropped 
60%, 59%, and 38% respectively from 
their highs. 
« Average Looks Better—These are ex- 
treme cases. Most major metals, by 
contrast, haven’t gone down at all; 
many, indeed, would go up if ceilings 
were to be removed. And the average 
price of 28 raw materials, compiled 
daily by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
had a long period of relative stability 
over the last five months of 1951. 

That breathing spell ended, however, 
around the turn of the year. Then for- 
eign demand for a lot of raw materials 
turned dull as European governinents 
tightened the reins on imports (BW— 
Feb.9'52,p9). Now the full impact of 
the higher income tax rates is really 
being felt. 
¢ Bottom Man—Measured by the cost 
of living index, not much advantage 
from the wave of price declines has 
filtered down to the consumer. The 
more hands or the more processes a 
raw material passes through, the 
stickier the price of the product be- 
comes. Each successive manufacturing 
process and each stage of distribution 
means an added labor cost—and hourly 
wages are going up rather than down. 
Overhead costs and fixed charges can’t 
be pared—and, in industries where vol- 
ume has dropped, these costs have to 
be divided among a smaller number 
of units. And transportation charges 
still are rising. 
¢ Some Breaks—All these cost factors 
make it hard to reduce prices to the 
consumer. Nevertheless, slow-moving 
consumer lines like clothing and TV 
sets are cheaper. 

The consumer has had another break 
in the form of cheaper foods. Many 
fresh vegetables are lower after sky- 
high early winter prices. And meats, 
most particularly, are in good supply 
at lower prices. 

The situation in meats is unusual. 
Generally, at this time of year, hog sup- 
plies are dwindling toward their spring 
low. That cuts the over-all supply of 
meat and, other things being equal, 
boosts prices. 

This year, however, the principal 
feed—corn—has been dear. So instead 
of feeding their hogs and cattle, farmers 
have run more of them to slaughter 
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than usual. The result has been a de- 
pressing effect on prices. 

¢ Wall Street—The stock market hasn’t 
been much concerned about the ratio 
between corn and hog prices, but that 
is one of the few elements in the cur- 
rent unsettlement that Wall Street 
hasn’t felt. 

Important is the outlook for profits. 
Here, a combination of factors is work- 
ing against stock prices. High taxes, 
wages, volume of sales, and the need 
for working capital (which carries a 
higher interest rate if it has to be bor- 
rowed) all put a squeeze on earnings 
available for dividends. 

The inventory situation, too, is at 
least temporarily bothersome. If com- 


panies have to cut prices in order to 
get volume, it means losses on materials 
and supplies bought earlier. 
¢ Note of Optimism—Even so, the 
bulls can’t be counted out. Many still 
reason that the high level of 
ment spending—which will result in a 
federal deficit of perhaps $9-billion in 
the second half of 1952—remains in- 
flationary. Any tir onsumers take 
the rubber bands off their wallets, the 
bulls foresee a resumption of competi 
tion between government and individ 
uals for available ¢ on the market. 
Apparently, this optimism isn’t too 
widespread. Other today’s dearth 
of buyers in stock mmodity markets 
might seem very h to explain. 


govern- 


Newark’s Shut, So Air Traffic Shifts . . . 


_.. To Idlewild—Which Takes to Tents 


In aftermath of fatal crashes, Newark’s 
once bustling airport has been standing 
wholly idle for weeks. But the scenes of 
silent emptiness in Newark’s main admin- 
istration building (upper) have reverse re- 
flections elsewhere. 


Nonscheduled cargo planes that used to 
land at Newark shifted to New 
York’s Idlewild There, lack of 
space has caused the use of several large 
tents for cargo storage. The lower picture 
shows the circusy look that has resulted. 


ire now 


urport. 
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Oil Apienty 

That's what the petro- 
leum industry sees for gener- 
ations to come—if the gov- 
ernment doesn't kill incentive. 


This week in Washington, a group 
of oil experts dotted the last “i” in 
the most sweeping report ever made 
on the future of U.S. oil supplies. As 
you'd expect, the report reflects in- 
dustry’s thinking: “We don’t have to 
start worrying about supplies for gen- 
erations yet.” More than that, though, 
it arrays facts and arguments to back 
up this optimism. 

Interior Dept. requested the study 
about a year ago. National Petroleum 
Council, the industry advisory commit- 
tee for Interior and for the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, drafted the 
best brains in the industry to make the 
study. 

The result boils down to one sen- 
tence: “The U.S. and the world can 
count upon increasing supplies of oil 
and gas, not only for the next few 
years but for the foreseeable future— 
provided that reasonable economic in- 
centives, adequate materials, and a 
favorable climate for investment pre- 
vail.” 
¢ Cold Figures, Hot Guess—The report 
gives black-and-white figures only 
through 1955; beyond that year, pros- 
pects are set forth on faith and past 
performance. 

Short-range, the supply picture looks 
like this: 

e¢ U.S. petroleum supplies by 
1955 will run between 7.8-million bbl. 
a day and 8.8-million bbl. a day (BW— 
Nov.10’51,p66), compared with 7.3- 
million bbl. a day in January, 1951. 

¢ Foreign, non-Communist sources 
will yield anywhere from 6.6-million 
bbl. a day to 7.4-million bbl. a day, 
compared with 4.7-million bbl. in Janu- 
ary, 1951. 

¢ Domestic natural gas production 
is expected in 1955 to range between 
9.5-trillion cu. ft. and 11.9-trillion cu. 
ft., compared with 6.9-trillion cu. ft. 
in 1950 (latest year for which figures 
are available). 

As for subsequent years, the oil ex- 
perts say: “We have just begun to 
scratch the surface of the world in the 
search for oil. Prospects must be meas- 
ured in generations—and perhaps in 
centuries—rather than in decades.” 
¢ Conservative Record—To forestall 
charges of overoptimism, they point 
out that previous predictions by oil 
economists have always erred on the 
side of conservatism. 

For example, back in 1948 the 
American Petroleum Institute issued 
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a report on long-term availability of 
oil. By January, 1951, domestic oil 
availability had reached the level API 
had anticipated for 1953. 

National Petroleum Council puts its 
chips on continued acceleration of oil 
availability because: 

¢ Only a small fraction of prospec- 
tive oil fields have been scratched. Oil 
is being produced in about 200,000 
sq. mi.; the American Assn. of Pe- 
troleum Geologists counts an additional 
1.66-million sq. mi. in the U.S. as 
likely to yield oil. 

e Even in regions now producing 
oil, more reserves will be found. Ex- 
ploration and extraction methods are 
both being improved. 

The same number of wells have been 
drilled in the past 26 years as in the 
preceding 67 years, the report states— 
but more than four times as much oil 
has been discovered. Average daily 
production per well in 1951 was nearly 
twice as much as in 1925 and three 
times as much as in 1918. 
¢ Economic Incentive—The report puts 
in a strong plug for freedom from gov- 
ernment interference with the industry. 
It declares that market restrictions and 
price control “reduce the incentives for 
future discoveries.” 

“It has been the extraordinary ability 
of the petroleum industry to supply 
liquid fuels at reasonable prices that 
has created the huge market for oil 
products,” says NPC, This has, in 
turn, “provided the incentive for the 
risk of further capital in the search for 
still more supplies.” 


Air-Going Junior 


This less-than-300Ib. helicopter, the XH- 
26, is designed to be carried and dropped 


by larger planes. It can carry two men, 
and be used for evacuation, according to 
American Helicopter Co. 


CAB Gets Tough 


Cheaper air coach shapes 
up into a dead certainty, as 
CAB tells airlines to reduce 
fares or get out of business. 


It took Civil Aeronautics Board a 
long time to warm up to the idea of 
air coach service. But now that it has 
bought the idea, it obviously means to 
go the whole way. Last week it told 
six major airlines to cut their air coach 
fares or get out of the business. 

CAB wants the certified lines to re- 

duce their rates to +¢ or less per mile 
for night-time (off peak) air coach and 
to less than 44¢ on daylight coach. It 
set Mar. 1 as the deadline for filing 
the new tariffs that would go into 
effect Mar. 31 (under CAB regulations, 
new rates must be filed a month in 
advance). 
e The Truants—When the Mar. 1 
deadline rolled around, six airlines were 
still not in line. CAB got out the whip, 
told the lines they must either file such 
tariffs or suspend the nonconforming 
service on Apr. 1. And the board not 
only wants lower air coach fares, but 
more air coaches. The lines involved 
are Capital, Eastern, National, North- 
west, United, and Western. 

This month the six lines will an- 
nounce lower coach fares. 

It wasn’t a simple meeting of the 
minds. If the certified lines don’t go 
along with CAB, Congress may hand 
air coach over to the nonscheduled 
operators—lock, stock, and barrel. 

e Where It Hurts—There'll be a lot of 
moaning as the lines trim their rates, 
because costs are kiting with the March 
wind. But the moaning will be loud 
est where the less competitive routes 
are involved. Observers had predicted 
that fares would come down volun 
tarily on the most competitive routes 
(BW-—Jan.26’52,p77). 

e Misdemeanors—The new CAB edict 
hit Capital and Eastern as chief offend- 
ers, because neither of them had moved 
to file reductions from their current 
rates. 

Northwest, United, and Western had 
failed to lower their night coach fares 
to 4¢. The board also hit Northwest 
for operating its coach services with 
luxury seating instead of converting to 
the high-density seating specified by 
the board. 

National got caught on a techni- 
cality: It had gone the whole hog 
on its New York-Miami cuts, but 
had filed only its “intentions” to lower 
fares on the in-between routes. Na- 
tional has already buttoned things up 
now with new coach fares filed at 4¢ 
or less a mile all around. 
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@ A steel strike looks more 
probable this week than ever 
before. 


@ It won't be a strike over 
wages. 


@ Government, industry, 
and union are agreed on a 


20¢ package. 


@ But Washington is un- 
willing to grant more than a 
$3-a-ton increase in the price 
of steel. 


@ The industry insists it 
needs $6 to $8 to cover the 
pay increase. 


@ That's 
see... 


why you can 


Looming in Steel: A Strike Ove 


cnough to 
up ceilings more than 


This week a steel strike looks likeliet 
than ever, If it comes, its real object 
will be to raise prices, not wages. 

That's the startling turnaround trig 
gered by the latest , developments in 
Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Here's what has happened: 

lor all practical purposes, the wage 
dispute is settled. Wage increments 
totaling about 20¢ an hour will be 
awarded steel _ workers — eventually. 
That's O.K with the union. It’s also 
O.K. with the Wage Stabilization 
Board, which can justify a boost of 
that magnitude as technically permis- 
sible under going stabilization rules. 
And the steel companies are resigned 
to it 

It’s also been decided that a $3.00- 
a-ton price increase should be allowed 
the steel industry under the Capehart 
Amendment to the price control laws. 
This much increase is O.K. with the 
Office of Economic Stabilization—and 
a matter of some indifference to both 
the union and WSB. But $3 is far 
from O.K. with the industry. 

The controversy in steel has become 
a price dispute. 
¢ Convincer—That’s why a strike now 
looks so probable. 

In another fortnight the industry will 
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have exhausted its arguments to OES 
without appreciably raising the $3.00 
figure; at that point, it will have only 
one convincer left: Reject the wage 
ward; “invite” a strike; let the pres 
sures mount when steel production is 
choked off; and let that change OES’ 
mind. 

No matter what it says on their 
sandwich boards, Phil Murray's pickets 
will be on strike to get steel prices 
raised. 


1. The Companies’ Thinking 


Such a strategy has its precedent. 
In 1946 work stoppages established a 
record of  strike-idleness never ap 
proached before or since. With the 
exception of rubber, every major union- 
ized industry was struck. Steel was 
among them. And although in steel, 
electrical manufacturing, and some of 
the others, the ostensible strike cause 
was wages, in actual fact it was the 
issue of prices that closed the plants. 

[he steel companies, along with 
other industries, were trying then to 
bargain sizable price increases from 
OPA. They were successful—but only 
after their plants had been closed by 
strikes and the pressure to resume pro 


duction be intense 
make OPA 
it otherwis uld have 
e No Alternative—Whether such strat 
igain remains to be 
group in the steel in 
dustry now pears determined to try 
it. According to companies in this 
group, the e no alternative 
Here, ne irily held anonymous, is 
the compan company 
the “20¢-wag 


egy will succeed 
seen. A sizal 


reaction to 
$3-price”’ deal 

Company A: “Impossible. For cach 
penny of increase our costs will 
go up 44¢ ton. To stay even 
without an f the relicf to which we 
ire entitled—we'd have an 
$8.80 price increase to cover a 20¢-an 
hour pay We just can’t take 


have to 


less.” 
Company B \ price increase must 
be in the to $8-a-ton range. Any 
thing less i nply not acceptable. It 
would mean that the industry will have 
to take a sta Yes, a strike if you 
want to put it that way.” 
Company C For 20¢, the 
must go up And what about 
retroactivity The wage increase will 
be retroacti Jan. 1; we can’t make 
the price change retroactive. You can 
t does to first-quarter 


pric ec 


see what that 
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Prices 


earnings—and how do we make up for 
that quarter?” 

Company D: “We make a lot of 
specialty steels. This deal calls for a 


straight, across-the-board $3 increase 
for the industry. It would cut our 
throat. The manhours on one of our 
standard products, for instance, make 
a 20¢-an-hour pay raise add over $300 
per ton to our production costs. How 
could we live with that?” 


ll. The Government's Thinking 


To counter this incipient revolt, 
Washington has cooked up a plan that, 
it hopes, will prevent a repetition of 
1946. The plan calls for granting the 
$3 price increase before a wage award 
is issued, and with no apparent con- 
nection between them. This is how 
such a plan would work out, according 
to its proponents: 

The industry would be granted a 
$3.00-per-ton price hike with no strings 
attached. It is cxpected that the steel 
companies will sav they wished it were 
more, but will put it into effect imme- 
diately. 

Then the 20¢ wage award comes 
along. Having embraced the new price 
schedule, the industry will be in a bad 
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public relations position to reject the 
award. It would look “too selfish 
and grasping.” 
* You Can Always Sue—If the industry 
screams about the hardships of the 
wage scale, the companies will be in- 
vited to file requests for further price 
relief with OES. When you press your 
questioning on just how meaningful a 
second petition for higher steel prices 
could be in an election year, you are 
reminded of what Sen. Taft said re- 
cently to John L. Lewis in another con- 
nection: “Under our law anyone can 
sue the Bishop of Boston for bastardy.” 
¢ For the Record—A significant aspect 
of the steel case, as it stands today, is 
that there is little quibbling about the 
“around 20¢,” which is taken as settling 
the wage question. The dramatic in- 
dustry-union negotiations in Pittsburgh 
and the spotlighted hearings held in 
Washington and New York by a spe- 
cial WSB panel were probably as su- 
perficial and purely ritualistic as any 
discussions ever held upon which an 
issue of such importance turned. 

Throughout the months of so-called 
bargaining and hearings, the parties 
simply made speeches at each other, 
the real purpose of which was to make 
a public record. It helped the panel 
not at all to understand the issues in 
the case to be told by a steel industry 
spokesman that the steelworkers were 
“the economic royalists of the labor 
movement” or to be told by the head 
of the union that a vice-president of 
U.S. Steel was an “evasive, slippery 
little Johnny.” 

This was the tone of the proceedings; 
and one member of the panel privately 
confessed that, after it was all over, Fre 
and his colleagues were less enlightened 
about the issues than they were before 
the hearings began. 

“The only thing we were really 
sure of,” he said, “was that these peo- 
ple were no-fooling mad at one an- 
other.” 

So the 20¢ figure may properly be 
considered a “political solution” of the 
wage question. Given the temper of 
the parties, the importance of the case, 
and the fact that 1952 is a Presiden- 
tial election year, a nonpolitical solu- 
tion may not have been possible any- 
way. 
¢ Cold Comfort—Those emplovers out- 
side of steel who feared that, because 
of the peculiar economics of the stcel 
industry, a 1952 wage pattern made in 
steel would hit them hard mav find 
some cold comfort in the fact that 
the steel wage increase has little to do 
with economics. 


ill. Bad Blood in Steel 


But important though the wage de- 
cision will be for labor relations over a 
wide area, the real dynamite in the 


steel case may yet prove to be the bad 
feeling that it is now clear exists be- 
tween the leading companies and the 
steel union. 

The accusations and counteraccusa- 
tions, the charges and countercharges 
of bad faith, the mutual recriminations 
and the downright nastiness of the in 
dustry-union exchanges betoken more 
than the usual strains and extreme rhet 
oric that characterize many important 
negotiations. And they also betoken 
more than the mere falling-out of two 
men, Philip Murray and John Stephens, 
who by their leading positions on the 
union and industry side are the per- 
sonal symbols of the two groups 
¢ Less Progress—Basically, there is 
something wrong with labor relations 
in steel. The industry and its union 
have not made the progress other in 
dustries have made toward a viable 
modus operandi. The bitterness and 
acrimony present when the heads of 
the union and the heads of the indus 
try face each other is an effect of there 
being something wrong, not the cause 
of it. 

And one need not seek far to find 
what it is that’s wrong. The day-by 
day relations in the plant are the source 
of the trouble. Neither the union nor 
the industry has been skillful in getting 
grievances settled. The result is a con 
stant residue of bad feeling between 
men and management, which does 
more to keep the atmosphere embit 
tered than the wildest demands pre 
sented in once-a-vear contract nego 
tiations. 


Pirating of Engineers 
Rouses OSS to Action 


The Office of Salary Stabilization is 
trving to end job-hopping and pirating 
of engineers, which it feels is “a par 
ticularly aggravating problem” due to 
the shortage. 

There are no government manpower 
restrictions, as there were during the 
war. So OSS director Joseph D. Cooper 
is exploring the possibility that the un 
desirable practices can be discouraged 
by suitable salary-control regulations 

First OSS targets are the engineer 
ing firms. A questionnaire is going out 
to them soon asking for information 
on compensation and employment 
practices before Korea and today 

From the answers, OSS hopes to get 
clues to violators. This will be helpful 
in drafting a special regulation covering 
compensation of engineers. 

Mobilizer Charles F. Wilson and 
the Atomic Energy Commission arc 
reported to be particularly upset about 
complaints that engineering firms hire 
engineers from industrial employers 
and then sell back their services. 
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More du Ponts... 


... 183 of them, named 
in government petition to en- 
large its antitrust suit against 
the family. 


The government this week reached 
out a sweeping arm to bring 183 more 
members of the huge du Pont clan into 
its antitrust suit against the tribe. 

The move took the form of a peti- 
tion to add the 183 du Ponts to an 
earlier suit that had named three lead- 
ers of the clan and five corporations 
that the government says are controlled 
by the du Ponts. 

The corporations, whose total assets 
are well over $6-billion, are E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp., United States Rubber Co., 
Christiana Securities Co., and Dela- 
ware Realty & Investment Co. The 
persons named in the suit were Pierre 
S. du Pont, Lammot du Pont, and 
Irenee du Pont. 
¢ 10 Families—The government’s peti- 
tion to add 183 more du Ponts to the 
list of defendants makes frequent refer- 
ences to “10 du Pont families” that 
control the bulk of the du Pont wealth. 
And it points out that, though its list 
of names is long, it nowhere near en- 
compasses all the 800 family members. 

The families to which the govern- 
ment refers are those headed by Pierre 
S. Lammot, Irenee, William K., and 
Henry B. du Pont; Margaretta du Pont 
Carpenter, Louise A. du Pont Cope- 
land, Mary du Pont Laird, Isabelle du 
Pont Sharp, and Felix A. du Pont. 

The main object of the government 
suit is to make the du Ponts give up 
their control of the Christiana and Del- 
aware companies, which the govern- 
ment says are holding companies 
wholly owned by the family. It also 
contends that, through these com- 
panies, the du Ponts control GM, U.S. 
Rubber, and the du Pont company 
itself. The latter, recent corporation re- 
ports show, owns close to 23% of 
GM’s common stock. The du Pont 
company also holds 60% of the com- 
mon and 99% of the preferred stock 
in Remington Arms Co. 
¢ Sale of Tires—Members of the du 
Pont family are said to hold 17% of 
the stock in U.S. Rubber, whose tire 
division sells one-third of its tires to 
GM. 

The over-$6-billion figure set for the 
corporations named in the suit does 
not include the Delaware company, for 
which no figures are available. Assets 
for the others are listed as: GM, $4,- 
582,955,972; du Pont, $1,973,663,082; 
U.S. Rubber, $463,211,159; and Chris- 
tiana, $52,217,986. 
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_. . But Shows No Bounce 


(lower) where orders come in. 


The government has relaxed its monopoly 
on rubber purchases. So the trading in 
rubber futures resumed on the New York 
Commodity Exchange for the first time 
since Mar. 30, 1951. 

It wasn’t much of a day in the rubber 
“ring” (upper), although a few obliging 
brokers helped out photographers by pos- 
ing in the ring and at the phone booths 


Few of the 
brokers actually opened their mouths; 
only 500 tons of rubber changed hands. 
Prices, which opened at about half the 
levels of March, 1950, dropped steadily 
during the day. Rubber for September de- 
livery was 43¢ a lb. at the opening, sagged 
later to 32¢. December rubber started at 
304¢, slipped somewhat to 29¢. 
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Mobilizers Plan Looser Control System 


With metals getting easier, officials expect to drop 
the Controlled Materials Plan at the end of this year. 


They'll then go back to a simple priority system for 


a few still-scarce metals. 


They will also back-pedal on plant expansion—on 


the grounds that we now have enough under way to meet 


most long-range military needs. 


Unless there’s a new military crisis, 
you will probably see the end of most 
materials controls next January. 

That's a full year earlier than anyone 
expected. But top metals experts now 
advise mobilization boss Charles E. 
Wilson and _ production controller 
Manly Fleischmann that we can ditch 
the Controlled Materials Plan early 
next year. They recommend some lesser 
controls in its place, to give the armed 
forces the first crack at metals they 
need—but nothing approaching the 
present detailed parceling out of steel, 
aluminum, and copper for all types of 
production. 
¢Go Slow—Wilson and Fleischmann 
haven’t formally O.K.’d the timetable 
for dumping CMP yet. But already 
they're blueprinting a gradual watering 
down of materials controls during the 
last half of 1952. 

And they've told their top aides: Go 
slow on government aids for expand- 
ing production of steel and aluminum. 
We've already provided for more of 
those two metals than the military will 
be able to chew up. 

The reason for the switched signals 
on metals controls is a new report from 
the Pentagon. It estimates long-range 
metals needs of the military for the re- 
cently stretched-out program of weap- 
ons building. The stretchout (BW— 
Jan.12°52,p19) lowered scheduled peak 
rates for arms production and extended 
final delivery dates to mid-1954 instead 
of 1953. 
¢ Fair Share—Specific figures on mili- 
tary metal needs are secret, of course. 
But controls officials now are sure 
there'll be ample steel and aluminum 
next January for military needs and 
most civilian uses, too. 

Copper and a few other metals will 
still be scarce. So government alloca- 
tions of these probably will continue to 
be tough to make sure civilian users 
get a fair share. And shortages of alloy- 
ing metals—nickel, cobalt, manganese— 
may call for continued parceling out of 
stainless and other very hard steels. But 
even for these metals, decontrol is 
within sight—almost certainly by 1954. 

For aluminum and most types of 
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steel, the controllers are thinking in 
terms of a priority system something 
like the one they used before CMP 
took over. This probably would pro- 
vide a single DO, or other rating, for 
military use of steel and aluminum for 
end items and components. 

¢ No Surprise—Signs of relaxing con- 
trols have been showing up steadily in 
the last few weeks. First, officials 
started telling industry groups that sec- 
ond-quarter (April-June) allotments of 
steel, copper, and aluminum would be 


Dialing Minus Dial 


A cylinder replaces the dial on this newly 
designed telephone being shown in Frank- 


furt, Germany. The manufacturers claim 
that it will speed up and simplify the busi- 
ness of signaling. To the layman, it looks 
as if the cylinder would eliminate the 
skidding that often besets the around-the- 
clock dial. And the long dial finger-trip 
to register a nine or a zero will be a mere 
short flip of the finger now. Proponents of 
the German phone say that not only will 
you dial the right party, but you will hear 
it, too, thanks to a sound modulator. 


the toughest that nonmilitary produc- 
ers would have to take. This kind of 
talk now has switched to a virtual prom- 
ise of more metal after July 1 for most 
civilian products—and now even second- 
quarter allotments may not be so tough. 

The controllers have told automobile 
manufacturers they would “seriously 
consider” raising the 930,000-unit ceil- 
ing on passenger-car production for the 
April-June quarter to 1-million. Auto 
and other consumer goods makers al- 
ready have been given additional alumi- 
num, more than their scheduled second- 
quarter allotments. 

Restrictions on structural steel, up 
to now the scarcest form of that metal 
except stainless and plate, also are be- 
ing eased. The lid stays on industrial 
construction for a while, but only be- 
cause of the shortage of copper for 

uipping new plant. 
ry be-dieduced estimates of mili- 
tary demand for steel and aluminum 
make it unlikely that the government 
will grant much more tax relief for any 
new facilities to produce them. Even 
before they saw the military estimates 
the mobilizers had decided we are 
building enough steel ingot production. 
But they do still want more related 
production, like coke and pig iron. 

Washington is equally sure that ex- 
pansion of aluminum now in the works 
—plus a deal, nearly completed, to buy 
1.7-million tons of aluminum from 
Canada over a seven-year period—will 
keep us ahead of military demand. 
So any application for five-year tax 
amortization will have to plead some- 
thing other than military urgency. And 
that will be tough. 
¢ Little Help—Machine tool produc- 
tion is in much the same boat. Some 
loans and fast amortization for new tool 
plants are still in the bureaucratic mill, 
but they'll be about the last to get by. 
Reasoning is the same as on steel and 
aluminum: We have set up about all 
the tool capacity the military is going 
to need. 

The same thing applies to new air- 
craft plant, except for some new facili- 
ties to turn out jet engines. 
¢ New Goals—Other industrial expan- 
sion will get help according to its status 
in relation to Defense Production Ad- 
ministration goals. These are set up on 
industry-by-industry basis. For example, 
petroleum and electric power produc- 
tion have been given considerable tax 
relief, but they'll still get a lot more 
if they need it to get in line with DPA 
goals. 

Some chemicals goals, | nitrogen 
and chlorine production, have been 
met, but a new nitrogen goal is being 
set. It will call for considerable new 
expansion. 
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HANCOCK, Lehman Bros. partner, and... 


WEINBERG are charged with having . . . 


Too Many Directorships 


Back in 1914, Congress put new 
teeth in the antitrust law by passing 
the Clayton Act. Section § reads: 

. . » No person at the same time 
shall be a director in any two or more 
corporations . if such corporations 
are by virtue of their business or loca- 
tion of operation, competitors, so that 
the elimination of competition by 
agreement between them would consti- 
tute a violation of any of the provi- 
sions of any of the antitrust laws.” 

After 38 years, that somewhat loosely 
worded law is about to get a test in 
court. The Attorney General filed suit 
last week against two investment bank- 
ers (BW—Mar.1’52,p20). The guinea 
pigs: 

¢ Sidney J. Weinberg, senior part- 
ner of Goldman, Sachs & Co. He’s a 
director of both B. F. Goodrich & Co. 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

eJohn M. Hancock, Lehman 
Bros. partner. His directorships include 
(1) Jewel Tea Co. and Kroger Co., (2) 
W. T. Grant Co. and S. H. Kress & 
Co. (3) Sears, Roebuck and Bond 
Stores, Inc. 

Antitrusters say these joint director- 
ships are illegal. 
¢ Hancock’s Case—Hancock this week 
resigned his directorship in Kroger Co. 

Should Hancock decide to battle it 
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out in court on his other directorships, 
a decision in his case could pin down 
once and for all the exact meaning of 
the Clayton Act. 

Up to now these points have never 


been threshed out. Directors chal- 
lenged by the Justice Dept. have quit 
rather than make a fight of it 

Hancock admits that Kroger and 

Jewel Tea can be considered competi- 
tors in the Chicago area. But he says 
it’s nonsense to think the boards of 
cither company would keep him as a 
member if he asked either one to “take 
it easy” on the other Then, too, there 
would be little possibility of “eliminat- 
ing” competition on the grocery field 
simply because Kroger’s and Jewel Tea 
had one common director. 
e Weinberg’s Case—With Weinberg, 
it’s another story. This week his lawyer 
made it plain his client would fight 
the suit in court. Both Sears and 
Goodrich told Weinberg to go ahead; 
they’d back him up. 

From a layman’s eye view, the anti- 
trusters might have a case. But Wein- 
berg’s lawyer says no. His position: 

Sears and Gocdrich are competitors 
only by stretching the meaning of that 
word to absurdity. (One is essentially 
a manufacturer, the other a retailer.) 

Weinberg makes another point: 


The Clayton Act has been on the 
statute books for almost 40 years. 
Weinberg has served on both Sears 
and Goodrich for 22 years. So why 
have the antitrusters picked this time 
for a showdown? There’s no ready 
answer. 

¢ Background—Current history on in- 
terlocking directorships began back in 
1947, when Attorney General Tom 
Clark announced results of a six-month 
survey of the whole problem. It 
covered 10,000 persons in 1,600 lead- 
ing corporations. About 1,500 directors 
were found to have seats on more than 
one board. But only 60 of these were 
alleged to be directorships in compet- 
ing concerns and in possible violation 
of the law. 

At the time of his announcement, 
Clark said 20 of the 60 directors on 
the doubtful list dropped one or more 
directorships to bring themselves into 
line with the attitude of the anti- 
trusters. 

Ever since then, the division has had 

a more or less sporadic letter-writing 
campaign based on situations spot- 
lighted in the 1947 survey plus other 
possible interlocks that have cropped 
up in the finan papers. Until last 
week the threat of publicity and the 
letter-writing campaign have been effec- 
tive enough to satisfy the antitrusters 
But apparently Weinberg and Han- 
cock decided to see whether or not 
they were in violation of the law. 
e Why Now?—That still leaves the 
question of timing up in the air. There 
are a number of sible answers Few 
Washington insiders think this is a 
major antitrust campaign, but: 

e It’s appropriation time. The 
antitrusters must figure this will do 
them some good on Capitol Hill, get 
their names in the papers and on the 
editorial pages 

e The Just 
miffed because of 
it got in its Im 
suit in New York 
Hancock are investment bankers. 

e Bureaucratic jealousy might be 
involved, too. Last year the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has authority 
to enforce Section 8 of the Clayton 
Act, got out a full-blown report on the 
1,000 biggest manufacturing corpora- 
tions. The FTC findings were that 
not many directors violated the Clay- 
ton Act (it has brought no open charges 
of its own). FTC wants some kind of 
law banning a man from serving on two 
boards of companies a certain size or 
larger whether not there is direct 
competition between the two 

After FTC’s report, Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D. Minn.), ardent Admin- 
istration supporter, introduced a_ bill 
that would prohibit anyone from serv- 
ing on. the boards of more than one 
company with assets over $60-million. 


Dept. might also be 
the slapping around 
tment Bankers Assn 
Both Weinberg and 
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GAO provides the absolute flame control 
essential to FIBERGLAS* production at OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 


Fiberglas*, product ef Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation in Kansas City, Kansas, is used com- 
monly for insulating Gas ranges, Gas refrigerators, 
buildings, automobiles, and wrapping Gas pipe 
lines. Produced as wool, textile yarns, packs and 
mats, Fiberglas is made by processes dependent 
upon the precise control of critical temperatures 
assured by the Modern Fuel of Industry—GAS. 


Fiberglas starts as molten glass, made in 100-ton 
Gas-fired melting tanks. The Gas burners are sealed 
to provide precise control of flame temperatures, 
flame length, and luminosity. A luminous Gas flame 
is desired because the radiation effect heats glass 
at the tank bottom. 


Molten glass, accurately held at 2200° F. by readily 
controlled Gas burners, is run through metal bush- 
ings to form the filaments which constitute Fiber- 
glas. Gas-fired drying and curing ovens further 
process this versatile material. 


Gas is the Modern Fuel of Industry—easy to control 
for precise temperatures, and easy to integrate into 
any production line. Wherever you need industrial 
heat, you can rely on GAS. Get the facts from your 
Gas Company Representative today. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








MORE AND MORE... | - 
me TREN 1g T0 GA: 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PROCESSING 














AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


One of the 100-ton continuous batch, Gas-fired 
melting tanks for making glass prior to manu- 
facturing of Fiberglas products. 


ce 


Two-zone, Gas-fired convection-type drying and 
curing oven, equipped with automatic tempera- 
ture and safety controls. 


Fiberglas Preformed Insulation, discharged from 
curing oven is cut to size at Owens-Corning's 
Kansas City Plant. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Wayne Coy’s job as radio-TV con- 
sultant for Time, Inc. (BW —Mar.1'52, 
p28), is taking shape. The publishers 
this week announced purchase of Albu- 
querque Broadcasting Co., operator of 
New Mexico’s only TV outlet as well 
as a radio station. Coy, former FCC 
chairman, will be half-owner of the 
broadcasting company. Time appar- 
ently is going into the TV business. 

«e 
Don’t overrate last week’s District 
Court decision upholding one-shot 
“collapsible” corporations for tax pur- 
poses (BW —Jun.24'50,p72). The rul- 
ing on F. Hugh Herbert’s “Kiss and 
Tell” corporatiot ll be appealed by 
BIR. 

= 
Ford and Cleveland Cliffs have picked 
a name for their v jasper beneficia- 
tion company to operate in northern 
Michigan (BW-—Noy.24’51,p21). It’s 
Humboldt Mining Co 





— 
Department store sales in New York 
City during February were down 8.5% 
not counting Lo (BW—Feb.23’52, 
p21), 5% counting Loeser’s That’s 
comparing with the swollen figures of 
February, 1951. Loeser’s closing-out 
sale, which ends t week, boosted its 
volume 71.5% over the 1951 month. 
oe 
Aircraft personnel: Joseph T. McNar- 
ney, retired Air Force general, became 
president of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
GARDNER-DENVER craft Corp. His predecessor, LaMotte 
T. Cohu, moves to board vice-chairman. 
. .. Branch T. Dykes succeeded Alfons 


RIPS OUT THE FLOOR a 


to give defense a firmer footing Gillette is shaving off part of its corpo- 


rate name, if stockholders approve on 


P Mar. 26. Instead of The Gillette 
Old walls that stand in the way of defense production Safety Razor Co., it would be simply 


lines—old floors—old machine foundations—all crumble The Gillette ¢ That's because. the 
fast under the hard-hitting impact of this compressed company has lened its product 
air tool. It’s a heavy-duty Gardner-Denver Paving Break- line. 
er that’s helping this defense contractor rush produc- ; ; hee 
tion line changes—helping him cut idle machine time. gp crreae ma dl — — 
Doing any alterations, expansion, new construction silence to a mattress company (BW— 
at your plant? Carry out your plans faster and easier Aug.2’47,p22). Now it’s selling noise— 
with Gardner-Denver construction equipment: Paving the din of a construction project next- 
Breakers— Tampers— Trench Diggers —Hoists—Sump door to the stud Sponsor: the bank 
Pumps—Rock Drills—and Air Compressors to power that’s putting up r new building. 
them economically. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, ie Bieetialen United Feat Co. wane 
Illinois. point in its wage dispute with 1,600 
Puerto Barrios dock workers. The La- 
SINCE 1859 bor Court of Appeals cut the rate of 


increase in half. Meanwhile, the Guate- 
GARDNER-DENVER ihe 
storm-blasted Tiquisate plantations up 
for auction to satisfy claims (BW—Feb. 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 16’52,p188). 
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You certainly don’t want to let quality slip in 
favor of volume, but there’s always the chance of 
it happening whenever the emphasis is laid on 
maximum output. 

That’s when the long-standing Columbia tradition 
of craftsmanship pays off extra for users of our 
products. It’s a nice bit of insurance to know how 
completely you can rely on the constant uniformity 
of Columbia cold-finished steel bars and Summerill 
cold-drawn seamless steel tubing . . . just when you 
need it most. 


CObuubliar STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 
SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
SPECIALIZING 1M COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS auc. SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 





MARKETING 
A Price Spin for Phonograph Records 


Underselling puts the market under jungle law—mar- 
ginal manufacturers and dealers stand to be gobbled up. 


It’s easy to get into the business of 
marketing classical phonograph records. 
About all you need is a tape recording, 
the right to have it put on records, and 
a label to stick on the records—plus a 
marketing outlet. Of course, there’s a 
catch. Chances of surviving in the 
present dog-eat-dog market are bad, and 
getting worse. 

The longhair record industry is in 
the throes of a price upheaval. Manu- 
facturers and dealers share a shudder 
at the thought of another such price 
crash as they had back in 1940. 
 Price-Cutting—This fear was raised in 
New York last weekend by Liberty 
Music Shops, which advertised the be- 
ginning of “an important sale of all 
records” at 30% off. It applies to all 
three types of records—334 rpm. 
(LP), 45 rpm., and the old-fashioned 
78 rpm. But the big battle is over the 
LP’s, which provide the bulk of the 
classical business. 

A similar announcement by any 
other retailer might have caused some 
flurry in the trade. But Liberty, one 
of the country’s major record retailers, 
is notably a conservative, last-ditch sup- 
porter of the status quo in prices. So 
Liberty’s sale created something more 
than a flurry. 

*To Justify It—Liberty vented a 
couple of peeves against the record 
manufacturers: 

Price-cutting: “It seems absurd for a 
manufacturer to advertise nationally a 
12-in. long-plaving record to sell at 
$5.45 when, with full knowledge on 
the part of the manufacturer, such rec- 
ords are being sold widely at 30% off.” 

High prices: ‘Many new enterprising 
record manufacturers have proved that 
it is possible to produce 12-in. LP 
records of music, played by fine orches- 
tras, which sell for as little as $2.19, 
and in some cases less.” 

“We believe,” said Liberty's press 
statement, “that the prices of records 
will come down, and we are anxious to 
clear our inventories before they do.” 

* Effective Scare—Liberty may really 
believe prices are headed down any- 
way, or maybe it doesn’t. Either way, 
the announcement had the effect of 
knocking prices down. 

Anticipating this effect, RCA Victor 
hastened to announce that it “does not 
presently contemplate any change” in 
its pricing, and Columbia Records 


30 


vowed, “it is not our intention to re- 
duce the value of the dealer’s inventory 
by reducing prices at this time.” 

But the fat was already burning. By 
early this week a price war had started 
spreading in New York. Macy’s cut 
6% below Liberty; Abraham & Straus 
knocked 40% off list prices. 
¢ Healthy With a But—It was strange 
to find the record industry in this un- 
pretty pass, for the business in gencral 
1s healthier than at any time since its 
fabulous wartime highs. 

Nobody seems able to set down pre- 
cise figures for phonograph record sales. 
But trade guesses run from $150-million 
to $200-million over-all for the past 
year or two, and sales are thought to 
have been about 10% higher in 1951 
than in 1950. Classical records account 
for about 40% of volume nowadays, 
compared with about 30% in prewar 
(short-plaving) years. 

Sales this year are still riding high. 
The dark days of 1949 and its paralyz- 
ing three-speed mixup (BW —Apr.8’50, 
pS0) are almost forgotten. Millions of 
people have now bought record players 
to take advantage of the new speeds. 
As predicted, the new LP’s and +45’s 
have boosted the over-all market for 
records. ‘They've stimulated interest 
and lowered prices generally. Yet, at 
the same time, price-cutting has flour- 
ished. 
¢ Supermarket—The man who gets 
most blame—or credit—for this is Sam 
Goody, who is by now New York’s and 
the nation’s most famous record re- 
tailer. For several years, starting well 
before the Schwegmann fair trade de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, Goody has 
been maintaining a 30%-off policy on 
all records. ‘Today Goody has cornered 
a large chunk of the New York market. 
Libertv and others in the conservative 
camp have admittedly lost volume to 
Goody’s supermarket operation. 

There are a lot of other price-cutters 
in New York; elsewhere, there aren't 
many. Nevertheless, the New York 
situation has finally begun to make 
itself felt elsewhere. The new, light, 
unbreakable 45’s and LP’s can be ship- 
ped easily and cheaply where the old 
78 albums couldn’t. So a big mail order 
business in records has sprung up. 
¢ Deeper Trouble—No matter how the 
trade points a finger at Sam Goodv and 
a few other price-cutters, the problem 


goes deeper than that. Perhaps the 
thing that really troubles the industry 
most is the fact that almost anyone 
with a little capital can get into it. 

he manufacturing side of records is 
a little like book publishing. All you 
need is a tape recording of somebody 
playing something. You can take this 
to Columbia or Victor and have them 
make pressings with your label on 
them. 

Ihe new record 
cost of records and 
for more shoestring « 
business. Columbi 
there were less than 
companies in 1948 
making LP’s toda 


peeds lowered the 
made it possible 
yperators to go into 
Records estimates 
two dozen record 
more than 125 are 
g Many of these are 
little more than rd “publishers,” 
who buy a tape recording made in 
Europe (where artists come cheap) and 
have it put on records here. 
¢ Too Many Cooks—This flood of rec- 
ords has been wonderful for the collec- 
tor, who has a wider choice than ever 
to pick from. But it’s tough on the 
industry, which now suffers from over- 
production. 

At the same time, on the retail side, 
there are more people selling records 
than ever before. This situation is ag- 
gravated by the fact that some of the 
major record companies pursue their 
time-honored practice of loading the 
dealer with more inventory than he 
can Carry. 
¢ Costs—The record companies natu- 
rally deny that their prices are out of 
line. They point out that records are 
one commodity that cost a lot less than 
thev did in 1938. (An album that cost 
$13.25 then now ysts $5.45.) Ther 
also say that costs are rising. 

Against this, the trade argues that 
the cost of the new records has gone 
up once introduction. It 
also comments on the screwy econom- 
ics of an industry where the goods— 
the records—can be turned out very 
quickly and cheaply, but where the in- 
cidental costs—albums, royalties, adver- 
tising—run high 
e Good or Bad?—lor these reasons, 
Libertv’s action has great significance. 
As Liberty points out, the 1940 price 
break increased volume enormously, 
made the record industry bigger and 
more prosperous than it had been since 
radio blighted it 

Are we going to get the same cycle 
again? The record makers say no. 
Thev claim that the price war at the 
ying to last. Never- 
d. A few weeks 


since their 


retail level isn’t g: 
theless, they’re worric 
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.< INTEGRAL 
“ONE-PIECE” 


CONSTRUCTION 


Definitely Superior for Heat Transferring Services 


@ Manufactured by an exclusive process, conceived 
and developed by our engineers, Brown fintubes have 
demonstrated repeatedly their increased efficiency. 


The greater outside area,— 1 to 8 times that of plain 
bare tubmg — provides the additional surface needed 
for heating oils and other hard to heat fluids . . . and 
permits fewer, or shorter Brown fintubes to be used for 
a given service, saving weight, space — and tubing. 


The greater surface permits more BTUs to be 
transferred at lower temperature per square inch of sur- 
face. This results in faster heating without burning the 
material, and avoids building up overheated deposits 
such as carbon on the surface, reducing the heat trans- 
fer efficiency and damaging the product being heated. 


WANG, 
& 
x ee %, 


The longitudinal passages direct the fluid along the 
heated surfaces, keeping them clean. There are no 
baffles to build up back pressure, and no eddies or 
stagnant areas to encourage fouling. Pressure drop is 
held to a minimum, reducing pumping costs. 


The integral welded one-piece construction positively 
prevents the fins from working loose from the center 
tube, as when a mechanical bond is used, and enables 
Brown Fintubes to maintain their originally high heat 
transferring efficiency during the entire life of the tube. 


If you heat—or cool—liquids or gases in your 
plant you can increase the efficiency by using Brown 
Fintube heat exchangers. Send for Bulletin 512 today. 
It describes how we can save you money. 


BROWN FINTUBE CO. } 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS ° ELYRIA, OHIO 


Send for Bul. No. 512 
IT WILL GIVE YOU IDEAS 





BROWN FINTUBE 


MEAT TRANSFER PROOUCTS 
Heater for 
Storage Tanks 
5 = Suction Heoter 
Pintube for Storage Tanks 








a) 





Your product can also travel “first class” in H & D 

shipping boxes . . . often with substantial savings in materials, 
handling and transportation costs. This engineered 

box, with horizontal score lines to permit adjustable depths, 
weighs lf as much as the one formerly used. 

Give your product every advantage H & D boxes have to offer. 
Call for an H & D Package Engineer to study your problems 

and offer his recommendations. For the full story write for the 
14-volume “Little Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 

5214 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Auithouily on Packaging 


ago they formed t first trade associ 
ation, the Re ustry Assn. of 
America. Its first d meeting took 
up the subject of utting 

But whether t \ufacturers drop 
prices or not, in f ords of one of 
them, “1952 w 1 jungle opera 
tion.” It’s bound to get rid of a lot 
of marginal deal | record makers 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





Fair traders won und when two 
House subcommit oted favorabh 
on bills to mak resale mainte 
nance binding nsigners (BW 
Feb.23'52,pl( 5 : its up to the 
Judiciary and Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce C t to decide if the 
bills go to the fi Meanwhile, R. H 
Macv has taker 


the advertising 


Jacob Ruppert 

1951, for the 

Net was $47 unst a loss 
$1.6-million in M. Linder 
president, Sal redit goes to 
Knickerbocker ntroduced last 
vear (BW—Jun 1 3¢ 


+ 
Retail sales for 1951 re $151-billion, 


up 5% from ivs Commerce 
Dept Unit dropped about 
+%. Durable g howed the biggest 
ups and downs | the most in the 
final quarter food stores and 
eating and dri laces held stead 
in terms of constant llars throughout 


the vear 


Textile woes hit fic Mills in 195] 
Its net profits 5905,868 or 94¢ 
1 share, compa th $6.1-million or 
$6.39 a share ) “Test tube” 
svnthetic fibers turn the tide, how 
ever, president H. M. Bliss thinks 
2 

The ceramics hobby brought Ferro 
Corp., big indust rroducer, into the 
consumer field formed a cerami 
arts supplies d to retail a com 
plete line of s 


Pabst Brewing Co is a TV boxing 
show (Blue Ril Bouts) over CBS 
every week. But Cities’ WCTN 
I'V will air th mly every other 
week. Pabst g to needle the 
station mto t more time by 
arousing the | It is telling what's 
what in new 
* 

Add suburban stores: Snellenburg & 
Co., Philadelp rtment store, will 
open its first ban branch earl 
next year in \ Grove, Pa. It 
hopes to get iers from Bucks 
County, wh« S. Steel’s big new 
plant will swell t pulation 
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plug in here... 


... to cut office costs, increase man power 


HERE is a place in your office for this new Royal 
T electric. No matter how many standard type- 
writers you use, there are special typing jobs that 
call for Royal Electric. 

With it you can step up production on some jobs 
and thereby lower office costs. You can get out more 
letters. Invoices. Stencils. And free typing-per- 
sonnel for other work in the bargain. 

Every time you plug in a Royal Electric you cut 
office costs, increase man power. 


CYA 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 


Royal makes the finest, most rugged writing- 
machines ever built. They stay on the job longer 
with less time out for repairs. 


Royal Standard Typewriters are preferred 2% 
to 1 by girls who type, and with Royal Electric you 
get all the advantages of Royal Standard PLUS 
ELECTRIC POWER! 

Look into the advantages of the newest member 
of the Royal Typewriter Family . . . Royal Electric. 
The coupon will bring you details. 


PREP 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. 119 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture 
of Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





es ss 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Hungry steel mills demand a steady flow 
of materials. This group of Wellman 
Hulett-type Ore Unloaders scoops up iron 
ore from lake freighters, feeds it continu- 
ously either to railroad cars or to stock- 
pile. Huge freighters are unloaded in a 
matter of hours. 


| 


Coke ovens are tended efficiently by 
Wellman Combined Coke Pusher, Coal 
Leveler, and Door Extractor. This ma- 
chine moves on rails to service a different 
coke oven every few minutes. 


Fast movement of materials is made pos- 
sible by rugged Wellman Ore Bucket, of 
17-ton capacity. Durable welded bucket 
operates smoothly on roller bearing 
sheaves. When you need machinery to 
handle heavy bulk materials, or special- 
ized steel mill equipment, call on Wellman 
to build it... better. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Central Ave., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 








Fair Trade or Conspiracy? 


To maintain retail prices, Sunbeam Corp. supplied 
only those dealers who signed price agreements. Antitrusters 
are charging illegal “combination and conspiracy.” 


Ever since the Supreme Court 
knocked the props from under retail 
price maintenance in the Schwegmann 
case last year (BW—May26’51,p25), 
manufacturers have been faced with a 
tough problem. Just how tough, Sun- 
beam Corp. found out last week, when 
the government's antitrusters launched 
a suit against it. 

The antitrusters’ complaint: Sun- 
beam has run afoul of the Sherman 
Act in its effort to keep retailers in 
line on consumer prices for its electric 
toasters, mixers, and other appliances. 
¢ Without Teeth—The basic problem 
Sunbeam tried to lick was created when 
the high court knocked the so-called 
“nonsigner” clauses out of the state 
laws. As a result of this decision, retail 
price maintenance—or, as its adherents 
call it, “fair trade”—was no longer 
binding on merchants who didn’t sign 
fair trade contracts with manufac- 
turers 

Since this was the teeth of fair trade, 
the decision raised the very real prob- 
lem of how manufacturers could still 
maintain a fair trade pricing structure. 
One solution manufacturers hit on was 
to get each retailer who sold their 
products to sign a contract fixing the 
minimum retail prices. Such contracts 
are still legalized by the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the Sherman Act in all 
states that have fair trade laws. Only 
Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and the 
District of Columbia don’t have them. 
¢ The Catch—Signing up everybody, 
however, was a costly operation. Most 
manufacturers found it too hard to 
enforce to be practical. It also had 
another drawback: There was danger 
that it could get you into antitrust 
trouble. 

Legal authorities pointed this out 
right after the Schwegmann decision. 
Herbert A. Bergson, former U.S. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of antitrust operations, put the matter 
succinctly when he addressed a group 
of fair traders recently: 

“Assuming the validity of the right 
to refuse to sell to price-cutters, the 
right must nonetheless be recognized 
to be narrow, and must be exercised 
with caution. In any large-scale 
program of price maintenance by the 
exercise of the right to refuse to sell, 
there will be real danger of agreement 
or conspiracy among the principals 
being inferred.” 
¢The Charges—Sunbeam, however, 
went ahead with its program of signing 


up everybody—and 


Here’s what the 
with doing, and 
say it’s illegal: 
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with some 1,2! 
that (1) fixed tl 
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"My boss knows what | need 
to keep me happy!” 


“Friend, you're looking at a girl with one of the 
smartest bosses in town. He knows what it takes to 
keep me and our staff happy during office hours: 
smart, modern surroundings and less nerve-jangling 
noise! 

“That's why in this girl’s office, you'll find our 
partitioning problems solved with VMP all steel 
Mobilwalls! 





Streamlined offices with VMP Mobilwalls. Practically custom-made without paying extra. 


“Look at those partitions! - Beautiful? Why, 
they're classic! Sleek .. . flush . . . modern! You 
should hear our callers rave! 

“My boss says our installation was practically 
custom-made because we had the most complete line 
of movable steel partitions — VMP Mobilwalls — 
to choose from. 

“And let me tell you those Mobilwalls are flexible! 
Since we had them installed, we've shifted them 
around in a completey new arrangement — over- 
night! When we wanted to change two units, it was 
done in just a lunch hour! Think of it! No interrup- 
tion in office routine! Sure our VMP all steel 
Mobilwalls paid for themselves with that first 
rearrangement! 

“Look, friend, take it from a girl who knows. 
Install VMP all steel Mobilwalls and see what a 
difference they'll make in the appearance of your 
office and in the efficiency of your staff. Mobilwalls 
are wonderful!” 


Pacemaker to progress in partition design and engineering. 


Virginia Metal Products Corp. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 





eee ce hae 
a YOURS FREE! 
¥ Mobilwall data sheets 


- give valuable inside 
f secrets of efficient par- 
titioning. Write toda 
to Virginia Meta 
—— Corporation, 
uct i 
Conveyors: 3 Steel Doors & Frames | Bookstacks & Equip- Department, 58 Hud- 
vertical and horizon- never warp, sag or ment for libraries and son Street, New York 
tal transmission. crack, fireproof ! schools—big or small. 13, New York. 
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Find out for yourself—ask the owner of any truck equipped with 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and he'll tell you they're a sure 
guarantee of long years of reliable performance. The Bendix- 
Westinghouse Compressor, for example, is designed and built on 
the same proven reciprocating piston principle as the engines 
in your trucks. This husky unit, like the brake valves, governor, brake 
chambers and all other Bendix-Westinghouse components, frequently 
outlasts the engine . . . often is still in use after the truck itself 
has been retired from service. It is this sturdy construction .. . 
simplicity of design . . . and reduced number of moving parts that 
produce savings—big savings on any hauling job. So take advan- 
tage of this remarkable record—make it pay off for you. Get a 
lifetime system and more braking mileage on linings, drums, and 

tires, by specifying smooth-acting Bendix-Westing- 


house—the world’s most tried and trusted air brakes! 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 





Oh, My Aching Head! 


Ahh! It’s the Oxygen... 


1+ \ treasne hove Orrper 


ag 


10¢ 


pilots discovered that oxy- 
hair of the dog, only 
Antonio 


. .. Treatment—Cost: 


Thirsty wartime 
gen acted like th 
Now J. P. Burns, San 
iding machine that gives 
hot of the healing gas 


more so. 
inventor, sells a v« 
you a one-minute 
for a dime. 
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@ With spiraling costs the headaches 

they are today, it’s especially encouraging 
to see examples of costs going down. 

And that’s exactly what happened at 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. of 
Belleville, N. J. This manufacturer put the 
skids under constantly rising costs by 


installing six new Warner & Swasey 1-AC 


How would you Single Spindle Automatic Chucking Machines. 


These new machines now handle turning 
6 and chucking operations on nine 
like to .32e your different parts—all formerly done with 
hand-operated machines — at less 
than 4 of the previous cost. 


cosis going down? But that’s not all! The 1-AC’s helped 


solve a pressing manpower problem, 
because one operator can now 
handle two or more machines. 


Result? The Kidde Company now has eight 
new machines on order with Warner & 
Swasey — which will give them a 

total of fourteen 1-AC’s! 


WARNER 


& 


Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle Automatic Chucking Machines in use at 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., a leading manufacturer of fire extinguishing SWAS EY 


apparatus, textile machinery, aircraft and marine equipment. 
Che 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Trailer Coach Manufacturers are Winning 


The Fight to Save Inches and Ounces by Using 


VITRON FEATHERWEIGHT 
INSULATING WOOL... 


Weighs from one pound per cubic foot to less than half a pound. 
Has top insulating value, high sound absorption, extreme flexibility 
and great ease of handling. That’s why trailer manufacturers are 
using VITRON Featherweight Insulating Wool. Maybe you, too, 
have a space-weight-efficiency fight on your hands that can be 
solved by using VITRON Featherweight Insulating Wool. 


Almost a year before Korea, Glass Fibers 
Inc. was supplying millions of feet of 
specialized glass wool to the military. It 
still is. But recently, new machines were 
completed and now this vital insulating 
wool is going in increasing quantities to 
equipment manufacturers, distributors 
and distributor-fabricators. 

Composed of minute resin-bonded glass 
fibers, Featherweight Wool does not sup- 
port combustion. Neither does it settle 
under vibration. The inorganic glass fibers 
of which it is composed offer no attrac- 


tion for mice, roaches or other vermin. 
Featherweight Wool is easy and pleasant 
to handle—may be cut readily with scis- 
sors or knife—application costs are low. 
It comes to you in resilient blankets up 
to 72 inches wide, 200 feet long and 14 
to 2 inches thick. 

A Glass Fibers engineer with experience 
in insulation problems is available for 
consultation. Ask for his services. The 
coupon below will bring prompt response 
and start a sample of this new Feather- 
weight Wool on its way to you. 


GLASS FIBERS nc. 


Manufacturers of VITRON Glass Fiber Products 


Gloss Fibers inc. 
1810 Madison Avenve, Dept. 11 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
1 would like to know more about VITRON Feather- 
weight Insulating Wool. 
(-) Please have your engineer call 
LD Please send sample and information 


Company 
Address 


Prt rcs teense eng 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 
INSULATING 
WooL 


Ls 
® Resists Heat VA 


® Absorbs Sound 


Typical products in 
which VITRON Feather- 
weight Insulating Wool 
can be used to advantage 
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REFRIGERATED TRANSPORT 
Keeps Heat Out 


ELECTRIC ROASTER 
Keeps Heat In 


LIFE JACKET 
es Longer Buoyant Life 


HEATING UNITS 
Controls Heat Loss 


BEVERAGE CARRIERS 
insulates Efficiently 


PASSENGER CARS 
Controls Sound 


ooo 


AIRCRAFT 
Gives Passenger 
Temperature-Sound Comfort 
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like this in tins, for 
Sane &:0a -@-5s.- 


BUY THEM 


= 


in small packages for 
25¢. They're... 


LIKE THIS 


Rich Goodies for the Masses 


Small packages of high-priced candies by Blum's have 
made a hit on candy counters at a dime and a quarter a pack. 
And the big de luxe packages are selling better than ever. 


A company that sells to the carriage 
trade faces a critical question when it 
decides to tap the man who rides a 
bus, too. The question: Will the com- 
pany sacrifice the prestige of its luxury 
products when it broadens its market 
base? 

As the middle- and lower-income 
groups get richer and the rich get rela- 
tively poorer (BW—Jun.2’51,p38), the 
question becomes increasingly impor- 
tant to sellers of top-drawer lines. It 
was a major concern of W. & J. Sloane, 
furniture merchant, when it started to 
stress lower-priced goods (BW —Oct. 
20°51,p137). And recently, it caused 
an equal amount of soul searching at 
Blum’s, San Francisco candy maker. 
¢ Fancy Candy—For years Blum’s has 
made its name in de luxe candies. It 
markets them by mail order and 
through hand-picked outlets, such as 
I. Magnin, Neiman-Marcus, Lord & 
Taylor, for about $2.50 a Ib. retail. 

About a year ago the company de 
cided to package some of its luxury 
confections in 10¢ and 25¢ portions 
and sell them over candy counters. It 
test-marketed them for about a year, 
really went at it a few months ago. On 
the basis of experience so far, Blum’s 
thinks its new venture is in. Not only 
have over-all sales jumped, but sales 
of the expensive package have also 
jumped. 
¢ Bigger Sales—Before the advent of 
the new packs, Blum’s sales averaged 
$300,000 a month. Afterward, the 
moved up to $500,000 a month. But 
perhaps the most striking figure is this: 
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In Los Angeles, luxury volume has in- 
creased by more than 20% since the 
new small packs appeared; in New 
York, says president Fred Levy, 
Blum’s couldn't keep up with the or- 
ders for the fancy items. 

Blum’s explains this by the greater 
impact of its label when it crops up on 
3,500 candy counters instead of in only 
125 selected outlets. 
¢ Error Avoided—And it apparently 
has also learned some lessons from the 

ast. 

For the 10¢ package is not Blum’s 
first try at the mass market. Levy took 
a crack at it about five years ago. He 
had come to Blum’s in 1934 at the 
age of 21. He had given the business 
a zip that lifted it from a high-class— 
and nearly bankrupt—local candy store 
to a national position. 

Levy felt that the way to get into 
the really big money was to tap the 
mass market. That time Blum’s 
elected to do it through a cheaper line 
-the Candy Artists division. Candy 
Artists products were sold in drugstores 
and department stores under different 
labels; they were many cuts below 
Blum’s line in quality. The venture 
flopped. 

This time Levy took a new tack. 
Blum’s 10¢ and 25¢ packages would be 
truly Blum’s candy—in name, quality, 
and freshness. From its considerable 
repertory, the management picked 
four items, candies Blum’s had made 
for vears and that could be mass-pro- 
duced easily. The paper wrappings 
would carry a design similar to the 





can havea 
Postage Meter 


@ In fact, anybody who mails 
letters, no matter how few or how 
seldom, can use the DM. It’s a 
desk model postage meter, little 
larger than your telephone. 

®@ But it prints postage like any big 
meter... the right stamp for any 
kind of mail, right on the envelope. 
With a dated postmark, and your 
own small advertisement if you 
like... Even handles parcel post., 
And has a moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps. 

® Can be set for as much postage! 
as you want to buy .. . protects 
postage from loss, damage, theft... 
accounts for postage automatically. 
It’s a great convenience. Anybody 
can learn to use it in a few minutes. 
®@ Ask the nearest PB office to show 
you the postage meter you need . .. 
or send the coupon. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


‘fices in 93 cities in the 
- S. and Canada 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1415 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 

















Only plywood 
gives you ai 4 


LARGE 


PANEL SIZE 
1 Large Panel Size 


i. 


2 Cross Laminated Strength 


LY 


3 Attractive Appearance 


Here’s a material that lets you reckon build- 
ing progress in square yards instead of cramped 
inches. Plywood’s work-speeding size means 
jobs which once took days are now being 
done in hours. 

Most plywood comes in big 4x8-foot sheets, 
and there are many other standard sizes both 
smaller and larger . . . even panels up to 50- 
feet long. Plywood is light, strong and amaz- 





ingly tough. No wonder more and more alert 5 Tested Quality 
designers, engineers and builders are every j 

day turning to this modern material to up- 

date building and manufacturing methods. 

How about you? 


For technical assistance on special problems write Douglas | 
Fie Plywood Association, Dept, 413, Tacome 2, Wash. : 6 Light Weight 


Douglos fir plywood 
is real wood, made by 
“unwinding” giont logs 


Ss into thin wood sheets 

which ore inseporably 
SS cross-lominoted . 
Oh 4 _'e form large, light 


= ponels having beovty 


Na Sond great strength 


“1 *. 
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design that’s on their high-priced tins. 

The company moved cautiously at 
first. It put the small packages in cities 
that it thought would be hard to crack. 
If they went over there, Blum’s figured, 
they would go anywhere. If they didn’t, 
Blum’s would forget the whole thing. 
It tried out a variety of outlets—movie 
houses, cigar stores—worked it up 
gradually to 3,500 retailers. But it feels 
it has only scratched the surface, maybe 
5% of its potential market. Variety, 
drug, and grocery stores have not yet 
been tapped. Many well-established 
companies have their products on 100,- 
000 retail counters, Blum’s says. And 
that’s Blum’s goal 
e Sweet Prospects—There are obvious 
advantages to be gained. With a foot 
in two markets, the company’s on a 
more solid base. And the lowly candy 
bar is a big factor in the business; it 
accounts for about 50% of total candy 
sales, trade estimates say. Another ad- 
vantage is that sales of the fancy pack- 
ages are highly seasonal; the candy bar 
is good for a sale any day. 

Blum’s sales in 1951 were at their 
peak—$4.2-million. With plant facili- 
ties already on hand for producing 
three times that amount, the company 
figures it will do $4-million in the mass 
lines alone in 1952. If all goes well, it 
expects to acquire plants in new areas— 
with an eve to getting nearer some of 
the big market centers. 

















News That Flies 


Travelers on Colonial Airlines can keep 
up with the headlines as they fly, thanks 
to Air Post. This new, 12-page paper is 
distributed free every day to some 10,000 
Colonial passengers. It’s published by Air 
Newspapers, Inc., which does a similar job 
for Eastern Air Lines. International News 
Service provides the news; some advertising 
helps foot the bill. 
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Behind 
this cover 


are hundreds 


of training films 


to help you do 
a better job 


Show Your Film with the lbmm. 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 
Films are screened with unusual brilliance with 
the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projec- 
tor. A superb audio system gives unequalled 
sound reproduction from sound film of all 
types. No more oiling nuisance... it is lubri- 
cated for life. Portable and easy to use, it 
lists at only $400. See or call your Kodak 
Audio-Visual dealer for a demonstration, or 
send the coupon for a free booklet. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Defense speedups make training films more important to your busi- 
ness than ever. Personnel learn faster, remember longer ... that’s 
why progressive business firms are using audio-visual aids to train 
new defense employees in new skills and production techniques, in- 
creasing worker efficiency and production. 

Nearly 3000 training films already exist to help you with this work— 
all listed in the 1951-52 “The Index of Training Films. "Subjects range 
from drill press and lathe instruction to supervisor training of work- 
ers, and personnel management. Nearly every industry is represented 
and most films are available on a “free loan” basis. 

You're certain to find this book helpful and it’s yours for the asking. 
Simply sign and mail coupon below. 


BUSINESS FILMS... demonstrate, dramatize, train, sell 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send booklets: () “The Index of Training Films”; 
() “Kedescope Pageant Sound Projector.” 
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vacuum cleaners, and washing ma 
chines, as well as carpets, furnitur 
radio and TV. The index is weightec 
to reflect the importance of these prod 
ucts, and it’s seasonally adjusted—some 
thing completely new. 

e BLS’ new index of machinery 
prices—and the subindexes on specific 


| fr 
the Bu 





lines of machinery. It’s part of the re- 
vised wholesale price index announced 
last week (BW—Mar.1’52,p24). Never 
before available, these indexes should 
be a big help to engineers, contractors, 
and estimators planning construction 
jobs. 

Both indexes have been plotted back 


reau of Labor Statistics 
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to 1947. And, as the charts show, the: 
reflect. wide swings during those years 
Che production index covers 12 types 
of household durables (FRB is also put 
ting together a consumer durables index 
that covers these products plus auto 
mobiles). It does not include smaller 
appliances, such as hand-type vacuum 
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“Teletalk 


REG. US Pat. OFFICE 


Find out now what the new TELETALK 
can do for your business 


Whatever the size or type of your busi- 
ness, industrial or professional organiza- 
tion, you know that its successful 
operation demands careful conservation 
of time and human energy, the elimina- 
tion of needless running around between 
offices and departments. 
Right here is where Teletalk intercom- 
munication enters your picture! 
With Teletalk at your elbow, you can 
flip a key and hold two-way conversa- 
tion with any other key individual. No 
one has to leave his desk to give or get 
needed information or data. Good-by, 
corridor conference! Farewell, traipsing 
around the building to see the man who 
isn't there! 

Saves much—costs little 
If you've been thinking of Teletalk as an 
unneeded or a costly luxury, now is the 


WEBSTER 


R ACI 


N E © Ww 


time to realize this important fact: Tele- 
talk is an essential working tool which 
effects such great savings in time and 
steps that it more than pays its modest 
cost quickly —often within its first year. 
Costs as little as five cents per day per 
outlet! 


Insist on Teletalk 

Teletalk has been newly improved, in 
construction and in styling. to give it an 
even wider margin of leadership and 
preference in its field. Its lifelike tone is 
unmatched. It is easily installed; main- 
tenance is negligible. 

Best of all, it bears the proud name of 
Webster Electric, for 42 years maker of 
electrical, electronic and mechanical 
products of highest quality . . . Consult 
your dealer; if you don’t know his name, 
fill out and mail the coupon today. 


ELECTRIC 


'sSconst & 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin Dept. BW3 


Please send me information on items checked 


TELETALK 
Neorest TELETALK dealer 


Hydraulic Pumps 
EKOTAPE Recorders 


Name 
Address 


City 


FEATHERIDE Pick-up Cartridges 
W.-E Fuel-units and Transformers for oil burners 
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Serves the Electric Motor User 
in Two Important Ways: 


1, Century motors are designed and constructed for a long, 
dependable operating life. 


2. Just as important—they are skillfully selected to match the 
operating characteristics cf the many kinds of equipment they drive. 


IN CENTURY'S wide range of types and sizes (up to 400 H.P.) there 
are available: 4 standard classes of starting torque characteristics— 
6 methods of speed control—constant and short time ratings—4 basic 
classes of frame protection against atmospheric hazards—a dozen methods 
of mounting the motor to the equipment—plus many special specifications 
to meet the requirements of the BIG NAME equipment manufacturers 
who use Century motors as a component part of their equipment. 


Teamwork with equipment producers gives you skillfully selected 
motors from Century’s wide range of types and sizes... properly applied 
to match the performance characteristics of the machines they drive. 


Both a properly designed and constructed motor, plus skillful 
application, are required to give you top performance and long 
life on the new ultra-modern production equipment. 


Specify Century motors on all 
your equipment. 


100 horsepower Century motor drives a 
blower for a glass blowing machine. 


GAZ SERVICE Is Near Any CENTURY Motor Driven Equipment 


Prompt Service is offered by CENTURY'’S National Network of more than 
200 Authorized Service Stations, supervised by 28 Century Sales offices. 


1, Facilities for immediate exchange of most CENTURY standard ratings of 
standard construction are available at CENTURY Authorized Service Stations. 


2. CENTURY Authorized Service Stations are qualified and equipped to 
service and repair any piece of CENTURY apparatus. 





1806 Pine St. © $2. Levis 3, Missouri 





3, Genuine CENTURY renewal parts are available at CENTURY Service 
Stations, CENTURY Parts Distributors and at the factory in St. Louis. 
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Chemicals Strike a Balance 


At the moment, capacity has caught up with demand 
on most products, and prices have softened. But both de- 
mand and production capacity will keep on expanding. 


The booming chemical business is 
finally beginning to catch up with it- 
self. During 1951 demand for most 
chemical products outran the supply. 
Today capacity has for the moment 
come into balance with demand. 

The supply improvement is most 
marked in heavy industrial chemicals. 
Stocks are building up in practically 
every chemical in this category, with 
the big exception of sulfuric acid. 
¢ Not Overexpanded—The better bal- 
ance between supply and demand 


46 


doesn’t mean that the chemical indus- 
try is going off the deep end with its 
current expansion program. It’s the 
result of (1) continuing expansion at a 
fast pace while (2) effects of the cone 
sumer slump were finally being felt 
back at the raw materials level. Long- 
range, the industry is still labeled for 
lots of growth. 

There’s enough new plant coming 
“on stream” this vear to take care of 
all foreseeable demand, both military 
and civilian. Yct a sudden upsurge in 


9 


business still could call for more of 
certain chemicals than the industry 
could supply at that moment; spot 
shortages of this sort will be ironed 
out as expansion continues. 

By the end of the year just about 
every chemical should be in ample 
supply—always excepting sulfur and sul- 
furic acid. Military output will absorb 
huge quantities of industrial chemicals, 
but the stretchout (BW —Feb.16’52,- 
p21) will keep this demand trom reach- 
ing the high peak the original arms 
program would have built up. Besides, 
the number of completed chemical 
plants will be much higher this year 
than even last year's record total. 
¢ Cause and Effect—It takes quite a 
time for the chemical industry to feel 
the results of a slowup in sales at the 
retail level. For example, all of 1951 
was hard going for the textile business, 
yet the chemical people didn’t begin to 
feel it till near yearend. 

Much of the isopropyl alcohol in 
this country goes into acetone, which 
goes into acetic acid and anhydride, 
which in turn goes into acetates, which 
eventually go into synthetic fibers. So | 
—working backward—the big dip in tex- 
tile output last vear lessened demand 
for isopropyl alcohol. However, a new 
factor came into play: Some former 
users of ethyl alcohol switched to 
isopropyl alcohol because ethyl was 
priced so high. All this, plus a big 
export business, kept any great surplus 
from developing at yearend. 
¢ Substitutions—This kind of substitu- 
tion within the chemical industry 
makes it tough to read the palm of any 
given commodity. Just as one chemi- 
cal seems to be headed for a long-lived 
shortage, manufacturers who buy that 
chemical shift to a substitute. 

Take the case of ethyl alcohol. It’s 
used a lot in butadiene for synthetic 
rubber. Fermentation ethyl was selling 
on the eve of Korea for 37¢ a gal.; by 
November, 1950, it was bringing 90¢ a 
gal., and supplies were tight. 

Then users started shifting to iso- 
propyl alcohol. Ethyl stocks built up; 
the price slid to the present 75¢. When 
new plants start synthesizing alcohol 
from ethylene in great quantities, the 
price is very likely to fall to around 55¢ 
a gal., the present price of synthetic 
alcohol. 
¢ Loosening Up—The general tightness 
of chemical supplies during 1951 shows 
up in the wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labor statistics. From last 
spring’s high, the over-all index has 
dipped almost 5%, but the index for 
chemical and allied products (excluding 
fats and oils) remained practically sta- 
tionarv all year. Only since mid-Janu- 
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Reports! Invoices! Letters! Orders! Drawings! 


COPY THEM AT NEW LOW COST 


with the Desk-Top OZAMATIC 








The compact new 
OZAMATIC machine 
makes direct copies 
of anything typed, 
written, printed or 
drawn on ordinary 


translucent materials! 





You'll find time-saving uses in every de- 
partment for the high-quality, low-cost 
Ozalid process entirely self-contained in 
the streamlined OZAMATIC desk-top 
machine! 

You can make copies up to 16 inches 
wide, any length, at speeds up to 30 feet 
per minute. Your first copy is ready in 
seconds, or you can have up to 1000 
letter-size copies an hour at less than 
1\4¢ per copy. 

Larger Ozalid machines are available 
for wider originals and even greater pro- 
duction capacity. And anyone can learn 
to operate any Ozalid machine in five 
munutes. 

Send the coupon today for full details 
on the OZAMATIC—or call the Ozalid 
distributor listed in the classified section 
of your local telephone book. 
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Savings are Simple with 
the OZAMATIC! 


Just Feed 
] in the 
Originals 
No Retyping, 
No Stencils 
No Plates 
No Negatives 
... No Make 
Ready .. . No 
Messy Inks! 


Clean, 
Don Copies 

Instantly : 
No Proof- = 
reading . . . 
No Poor Car- 
bons... No 


1 Smudge or 
\ Distortion . . 




















. No Waiting! 
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ATTENTION: EXECUTIVES! 


In order handling Ozalid can speed your 
work and save you money. Here's how 
Ozalid does this for others. 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm® has one girl process 
1,000 bills a day — nine 
before. 


is many as cver 


A Radio Station* has on k prepare bills in 


three hours. Formerly, tw eded 28 hours. 


A Dairy* has one gir! prey 
in two days. Before installing Ozalid, this same op- 


istomer invoices 


eration required twelve girls for two days. 


A Department Store* pa s same day met- 
chandise is received — cash special “antici- 
pation” discounts 


A Drug Chain* keeps a 
check on inventories 


p-to-the-minute 


A Manvfocturer* uses Oz save $8,000 2 
year in procuring supplies 


*Names and details on request 


Cut Copying Costs...Use 


OZALID 


-- 
= 
= Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








“. . . Shortages are vanish- 


ing a year early .. .” 
CHEMICALS starts on p. 46 


ary (chart, page 46) has the chemical 
price trend headed downward in re- 
sponse to the big increase in produc- 
tion capacity. 

Now, however, shortages are vanish- 
ing even in those chemicals that hadn’t 
been scheduled to loosen up till 1953 or 
even later. 
¢ Chlorine—For example, chlorine was 
supposed to stay tight for years. No 
one expected output to keep up with 
the increasing demand from makers of 
such diverse products as paper, anti- 
freeze, solvents, and pesticides. But 
already the market is starting to ease. 

Production in 1950 was 2-million 
tons. In 1951 it ran about 25% higher; 
in another year from now, it’s sched- 
uled to go up another 40%. 

e expansion in chlorine points up 
a major problem in the chemical bus- 
iness:; When you increase production 
of a desired product, you often get 
too much of an unwanted byproduct. 

In chlorine’s case, the surplus by- 
product is caustic soda. No one knows 
what to do with it all. Worse yet, 
caustic soda is losing its old markets; 
detergents have cut deeply into caus- 
tic’s market in the soap industry. 
¢ Sulfuric Acid—The chemical least 
likely to show a surplus this year is 
undoubtedly sulfuric acid. In fact, the 
estimated gap between what’s needed 
and what will be produced is even larger 
than last year’s deficit. 

Any increase in sulfuric acid, which is 
used in practically everything, must 
wait on development of more sources 
of sulfur: four new salt domes, plus a 
small amount of alternate sources such 
as sour gas and pyrites. Deposits of 
Frasch-minable brimstone have been by 
far the cheapest source of sulfur, but 
they’re heading for depletion so fast 
that the new domes coming in over the 
next three years will, to some extent, 
only make up production lost from 
wornout deposits. 
¢ Other Prospects—Sulfur is the most 
publicized shortage, but not the only 
one. Items still hard to get are copper 
sulfate, used in fungicides, and phthalic 
anhydride, widely used in paints. But 
the majority of chemicals are moving 
off the hard-to-get list. 

An early end is foreseen for the short- 
age of benzene, heavily used by the 
plastics and rubber industries for phenol 
and styrene. In 1951 about 180-million 
gal. came from coke ovens as a byprod- 
uct, 55-million gal. were imported, and 
the petroleum industry provided an- 
other 25-million gal. By the end of 
1952 petroleum refineries alone will be 
able to turn out 100-million gal. a year. 
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OF THEM ALL 


What could a trial order for 500 steak knife boxes mean to a 
company who has boxed more than a million of the world’s 
famous products? 
To Farrington of Boston it meant 500 chances to prove that they 
know the packaging business — and prove it they did! That 
trial order was placed by Chas. D. Briddell, Inc., of Crisfield, 
Maryland, one of America’s oldest and finest cutlery manu- 
facturers. Today, Farrington designs thousands of covered 
metal boxes with sales appeal for Briddell’s famous products. 
And this is but one of the nation’s many important industries 
served by Farrington of Boston. For whether it’s designing 
outstanding display boxes for world-famous products; provid- 
ing the easiest way to say “Charge it, please’ for a nation of 
shoppers with Charga-Plate® Service; creating Texol® plastic 
coverings or fashioning fabulous jewel cases for the country’s 
arrington, for almost half a century, has served 
America’s people and America’s 
industries with distinction. 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE SYSTEMS * JEWEL CASES AND GIFTS 
DISPLAY PACKAGING * TEXOL PLASTIC FABRICS 
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ORCHIDS go begging as a six-year boom suddenly collapses and the market is flooded. But with a big promotional campaign . . . 


Hawaiian Flowers Plan Second Bloom 


A ol 3g . 
AIRLINES have helped the industry out—and added to their own freight volume—by 
making special Hawaii-U. S. rates: 30¢ a pound for orchids, 20¢ for other flowers. 
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War II, when the development of avia- 
tion brought daily 24-hour trips be- 
tween Honolulu and the U.S. An 
orchid is a delicate piece of merchan- 
dise; it has to be shipped and handled 
quickly, or it won't last. The daily air 
trips made it practical, for the first 
time, to ship the flowers out of Ha- 
waii. 

When they hit the U.S., they found 
a ready market. Hawaiian leis and cor- 
sages began to show up all over the 
country. By 1950 island flowers were 
accounting for about $6-million of the 
estimated $625-million-a-year mainland 
flower business. The University of Ha- 
waii figured that a “reasonable goal” 
for the young industry would be a 
steady $30-million in U.S. trade. 
¢ Letdown—With things looking that 
bright, everyone in Hawaii who owned 
a plot of land began planting orchids 
on it. Production shot up. And that 
was when the trouble starved. 

The U.S. market had seemed so big 
that nobody had ever bothered to en- 
large it. The industry, during its whole 
career, had done hardly any promotion. 
Finally, production caught up with the 
stationary market and overflowed it. 

One executive described the situa- 
tion this way: “Our market in 1945 
was like a big empty sack. We just 
kept pouring flowers into it, never 
thinking that one day we'd fill it up. 
What we should have done was to 
enlarge it by advertising. But we were 
too excited to stop and think. Now 
we've got orchids coming out of our 
ears and we can’t sell them.” 

There are other, minor reasons for 
the trouble, too. Among them is the 
fact that shippers and florists haven't 
been educated in how to handle and 
sell the Hawaiian flowers. Some of 
them die in shipment; others rot on 
the florist’s shelf because he doesn’t 
have the display and sales techniques 
to get rid of them. 
¢ Clinic—A powwow was held last year 
among dealers, growers, airline repre- 
sentatives, and other men it! the busi- 
ness to decide what could be done to 
get Hawaiian flowers back on their feet. 
Most important decision was for a full 
scale promotional and _ educational 
campaign. This year, in keeping with 
that philosophy, Flowers of Hawaii 
plans to start the industry’s first na- 
tional advertising in U.S. magazines. 

Crossley Associates, second-biggest 
shipper, plans five retail stores in the 
Los Angeles area. It also hopes to set 
up a 10-acre flower garden near Hono- 
lulu’s airport, to lure tourists and their 
cameras. Once the public gets to know 
what a Hawaiian flower looks like, the 
industry thinks all its troubles will be 
over. 

“In five years,” one spokesman pre- 
dicted, “we'll have a volume five times 
as big as we have now.” 
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SHOW TO CONSERVE WATER 


in industrial processing, cooling 
&) and related applications 
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When you use water ““~ae<~ to cool engines, jij: 
Deer 


compressors air conditioners fc ete ., don't 


waste ita by pouring it into a dames A? 


Instead, pump it @=(O}—} through a BINKS COOLING 


ere 
—~ Sw, 


TOWER* ‘7-5i)where its heat ~ 2 will be re- 
AS 


ef Lex 
th A . 


leased to moving ak AOA BY apeay ing race 
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With this simple and economical — QR . process 


you circulate the same cooling 


=~ water over 


(- 
and over again. fell en You substitute a small 


*Here's the Cet the system: 


Binks job-tested towers assure you prop- 
er cooling under local conditions. They 
are the product of more than 30 years 
experience in the design and manufac- 
ture of water cooling systems. You hove 
a full line of both natural and mechan- 
ical draft towers from which to choose. 
Whatever your water cooling job, Binks 
has a correct tower for it. 


Send now for this useful bulletin L1:100 
Here's a handy guide to the correct selection of cooling 
towers for water conservation and cost reduction. If your 
establishment uses water for cooling purposes, it'll pay 

you to have this informative, illustrated bulletin. Just ask 
for Bulletin LI:100. No obligation, of course. 

Address Binks Manufacturing Company 

3130-34 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, illinois 


MECHANICAL DRAFT COOLING TOWERS...SPRAY NOZZLES 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES + SEE YOUR cuassirieo Seagpepinectory 
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PRODUCTION IMPROVEMENTS 
UNLIMITED 


LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are accomplishing some truly 


remarkable production improvements in plants already noted for their high 


efficiency in manufacture. From case histories...such as drawing steel to 


depths at one time thought impossible; cutting costs through eliminating 


assembly Operations; conserving raw materials by reducing rejects; and in 


many other ways—factual evidence proves the claim of Lake Erie engineers, 


that our hydraulic presses offer almost unlimited possibilities in helping in- 


dustry to do a better job in working with metals, plastics, wood and rubber. 


Whether or not hydraulic presses are now used in the manufacture of your 


products, this might be a good time to ask yourself. ..and Lake Erie Engineer- 
ing...this question: “What can hydraulic press equipment do for my plant?” 


1,260 pieces per hour — per press — of 
deep drawn stainless steel from the fastest double 
action hydraulic presses ever built. We built six 
of these 300 ton super-speed presses for this man- 
ufacturer. Production has svuared and costs were 
slashed. Press dependability has been proved by 
day-in, day-out shift operation 


LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 
* 

General Offices and Plant: 
700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
District Offices in NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Led 


LAKE ERIE ® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs 
—horizontal and vertical ty pes— for Metal Warking— Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vuleanizing — Laminating — Stereotype Molding — Matrix Forming — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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Rice Revival 

South Carolina's long- 
idle rice fields are being reac- 
tivated by a group of Texas 


planters. 
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SBE: 


WANT 10 TRIM 10 
PLANT COSTS ? 


Here’s how you can short-cut 
—or eliminate—ten costly 
manufacturing operations 


Machining, painting, polishing, finishing and 
assembly are typical of many production steps 
eliminated entirely or materially reduced with 
plastics. 


Even complex parts can often be molded in 

one piece . . . with slots, grooves and holes 

formed at the same time. Finishing operations 

are frequently no more than simply clipping 

the molded part from the sprue as it is taken 

from the mold. 

Colors are inherent in the plastics . . . so paint- 

ing is not needed. Intricate shapes and details 

are molded right in. Often a one-piece molding 

replaces several parts that previously had to 

be assembled, thus saving time and ‘costs for *~ 

the assembly operation. b , : 

A full discussion of these production ad- - ‘5 ee eh 

vantages is given in the Monsanto report y ae | FREE-REPORT T0 MANAGEMENT: 
“Trimming 10 Plant Costs.” Use the handy Bi “Trimming 10 Plant Costs,” an inform- 
coupon to send for a copy. aes t ative study of production steps that 


Visit the Monsanto exhibit, Booth #225, at as sis >) can be eliminated or materially re- 
the 5th National Plastics Exposition, . i . 
A sa duced with plastics. 


Philadelphia, March 11-14. 
~@@eeee€ee 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Room 1210, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your management report, ““Trimming 10 Plant Costs.” 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Name & Title _ 





Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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Does Fashion Need a New New Look? 


Beneath his Florida suntan, the New 
York garment manufacturer this win- 
ter is an unhappy man. His despair 
shows up in his answer to the simple 
question, “How’s business?” 

‘Don’t ask,” is his reply. 

lranslated roughly, this means busi- 
ness on Seventh Avenue is (1) not bad 
enough to cause a man to set fire to his 
shop; (2) not good enough for him to 
set up his son-in-law in a new $40,000 
house. 

With a well-tuned ear, you can get 
1 more precise measure. Trade talk 
definitely indicates a_ thicker-than- 
normal gloom over Manhattan’s clut- 
tered garment district. There is much 
grousing about “women not buying 
clothes the way they should.” Fashions 
ire dull, people say; the Paris showings 
ast month offered nothing even faintly 
exciting. ““What this business needs,” 
many will tell you, “is a new New 
Look.” 
¢ Does It?—On a bare-bones statistical 
basis, though, it doesn’t appear to. 
Whatever troubles the fashion busi- 


54 


ness has don’t seem to stem from 
fashion. 

Last year U.S. matrons and misses 
thought enough of style to spend some 
$3.8-billion on apparel and accessories. 
Compared with past performance, it 
was the second best year on record— 
only 2.9% below the 1948 peak and 
a gain of 6.7% over 1950. True, spend 
ing for women’s clothes was down as 
a percentage of disposable income. But 
so was all spending; for some reason, 
people chose to save at an abnormally 
high rate. 

Even allowing for price increases, 
which puffed up dollar totals, 1951 
was not a bad year at all. Unit volume 
ran close to, or perhaps even matched, 
the year before. And the trade con- 
sidered 1950 “a fairly good year.” 

So far in 1952, store sales are run- 
ning about even with a year ago. Stocks 
are down 3% (BW—Mar.1’52,p9). 
¢ Diagnosis—Then why all the clamor 
for a new New Look? There are at 
least two reasons to explain it: 
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made women sick of the clothes in their 
closets. 

* Stimulation—On the second point— 
is a New Look needed—there is also a 
healthy dissent, even forgetting the 
dollars-and-cents angle. Many fashion 
experts insist that clothes today offer 
as much to please feminine tastes as 
anyone could hope for. 

Those who are satisfied with fashion 
as it is say there is more-than-adequate 
stimulation in new designs and fabrics. 
They point to the full skirt of last fall, 
which they consider a “provocative” 
change. Fabrics, too—particularly the 
synthetics—are “exciting.” “Ask your 
wife,” they sum up, “is she bored with 
the things in the stores?” 
¢ Ailments—Despite all this, even com- 
placent fashion experts will admit there 
is trouble in the women’s clothing 
business. Where is it then? 

The main soft spot in women’s ap- 
parel today traces back to the first half 
of 1951. The malady is simple: Every- 
body guessed wrong. 

After Gen. MacArthur called it “a 
new war” in Korea, the textile business 
went on one of the biggest inventory 
sprees in history. All down the line— 
from mill to retailer—people built up 
stocks. They reasoned that, with cut- 
backs in hard goods, consumers would 
rush into soft lines to spend their 
money. They thought they saw the 
biggest boom ever. 
¢ Poor Sight—But it never happened. 
For one thing, hard goods production 
held up better than expected. For an- 
other, consumers showed no inclina- 
tion—after the first two months—to be 
scared into buying anything. 

This, then, was the basic trouble. 
Garment manufacturers, like everyone 
else, bet on an abnormal amount of 
buying by the consumer. What they 
got was simply normal buying, or may- 

something a little better. Through 
the year, they were stuck with heavy 
inventories so that even with fairly de- 
cent sales, profits looked bad. 

Most of this inventory load has been 
whittled down now. The peak was 

ssed sometime around late summer. 

But it’s probably only in the last month 
or so that manufacturers have begun 
to feel out from under. 
e Other Ills—The other ailments of the 
fashion business are those that have 
plagued it for years. Most of them re- 
sult from the hanging-on of some re- 
markably antiquated operations. 

Many merchandise people feel that 
fashion sales could be a lot better if 
there were more liaison between man- 
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Here are a few of more than 24,000 hermetically sealed containers 
stored in a Portland Cement Association laboratory near Chicago. 
Many of them may not be opened for 50, 75 or 100 years. 


Sealed in these containers are samples of portland cements and 
aggregates used in more than 10,000 specimens in PCA field re- 
search projects scattered from coast to coast. The concrete in these 
specimens will show varying resistance to a wide range of wearing 
forces. By analyzing the samples in relation to the performance of 
specimens, it will be possible to design ever more durable and 
lower-annual-cost concrete to help build a stronger America. 


Such research looks to the future. It is a symbol of the faith 
the cement industry has in our country. The Association, in its 
continuing program of research, makes all information gained 
immediately and freely available to the public through its field 
engineering service and educational and promotional programs, 
Thus this knowledge can be quickly used by architects, engineers 
and contractors. All PCA activities are made possible by the vol- 
untary financial support of its 68 member companies who make 
a large part of the portland cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. § A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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agement at the manufacturing level 
and management at the stores. “A lot 
of men on Seventh Avenue,” one mer- 








CUT YOUR COSTS... SUBSTANTIALLY 


A big reduction in the cost of FIRE insurance 
results after installing GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers... 


In fact, annual savings often pay for the 
system in 4 to 8 years. 


Property owners or occupants who do not 
care to use their own capital may use insur- 
ance savings to pay for GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers over a period of years. 


Protect and save... ask our nearest office 
how much GLOBE protection can save you. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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OWENS-CORNING 








Put yourself in this spot. Get the feel of that powet-packed 
rod. It’s light, tough, and it'Jl never take a set. Lok at that 
outboard motor housing, that tackle box. Bang ‘em around; 
they won't dent, and they'll never corrode or rust. And 


that boat: she needs no calking or painting, ever! 


Why? Because all these things are made of Fiberglas” — 
reinforced plastics. Add Fiberglas reinforcements to plas- 
tics, and you have a material that's easy and economical 
to mold, by weight stronger than metal, and resistant to 


heat, weather, water, and age 


If lack of strength has kept you from taking advantage 
of the cost-saving characteristics of molded plastics, in- 
vestigate Fiberglas-reinforced plastics now. For details 
write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Plastics Re- 
inforcement Division, 16 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. ¥ 


-FIBERGLAS J your life. for good/ 

















SLIPPING ACCIDENTS ARE 
eR a 


END THEM WITH 


A.W. ALGRIP 


Are man-hours, lost through slipping 
accidents, kiting your unit costs? Weigh 
the loss against the low cost of positive 
non-slip protection with A. W. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor Plate. 


NON-SLIP 

ALGRIP 

ALGRIP is the only 

protective floor 

plate of its kind— 

actually non-slip 

even when wet—even on steep 
inclines! To make it so, we roll rough, 
tough abrasive grain (some as in 
grinding wheels) uniformly as an 
integral part of the steel plate’s upper 
portion. Result: Positive anti-skid 
foot safety. 


WON'T WEAR 

SMOOTH 

This built-in skid- 

resistance lasts a 

lifetime! For, as 

you'll see by the magnified section, 
the abrasive grain is rolled in densely 
and deeply. Wear only exposes new 
abrasive particles—hundreds of tiny 
safety brakes per footstep. ALGRIP 
just can't wear smooth! 


You can use 

ALGRIP in thinner 

sections, too, with- 

out losing load- 

carrying capacity. 

For rugged, rolled 

steel makes this 

safety floor plate 

tougher and 

stronger than other abrasive floorings. 
ALGRIP withstands severe abuse with- 
out cracking or breaking—lasts and 
lasts without maintenance. Yet it's easy 
to cut and install with minimum waste. 
ALGRIP’s full story is told in a new, 
free, fully illustrated Booklet AB. Have 
your secretary mail the coupon for 
your copy. 


A.W. 


ABRASIVE R 


ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Gentiemen: 
1 am interested in lower-cost production 
through accident prevention. Send me full 
details of non-slip A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive 
Rolled Stee! Floor Plate. 
Name 
Tide. 
Company 
Address City State 
THERE'S NEVER A SLIP ON A.W. ALGRIP 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stoiniess Clad 
A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor 











Over 125 yeers of iron and steel moking 
experience. 
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MORE POWERFUL JETS than this F-80 Shooting Star are the goal of the Defense Dept. 


U.S. Bets Its Defense Shirt 


On Jan. 16 of this year, the age of 
jet power began. On that day the 
aircraft piston engine was ofhcially 
headed toward the pasture, and from 
that day on, the Pentagon’s big chips 
were on the jets. 

On Jan. 16 the aircraft and engine 
makers gathered at the Pentagon to 
get the bad news about the stretchout 
of the arms buildup. Until that de 
cision, the plans had called for more 
production capacity and more develop 
ment on both jets and piston engines 
But President Truman’s new ceiling of 
$51-billion on military spending meant 
that the brass had to choose between 
them. They made the choice the mili 
tary always makes, and probably should 
make: Combat planes are favored, non 
combat planes cut back hard. 
¢ Combat—Tanslated into engines this 
means that the piston engine plane 
programs are hit hardest—transports, 
trainers, and the like. On the other 


hand, the Na 
are committed t 
plane a jet a 
This goal 
might. But, 
combat model 
e What It Meant 
at Wright-Patt 
Dayton, Ohio 
means to the 
ers, the auto 
working indust 
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Ford Motor 
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as it seals the eventual doom of piston-engined military planes. From now on, the .. . 


x Jet Engine Power 


piston engine will spread in favor of 


cut back two-thirds on planned produc 
tion of British Sapphire jets at Flint, 
Mich.; its Chevrolet Division plans to 
build piston engines at Tonawanda 
N. ¥.. reduced 55%. 

Packard and Studebaker peak sched 
ules for jet production in Utica, Mich., 
and South Bend, Ind., were cut 40‘ 

Nash-Kelvinator contracts for piston 
engines were cut 32%. 

On the other hand, Wright Aero 
nautical’s contract for making the Brit 
ish Sapphire jet engine, was cut onl; 
one-third, compared with the two-thirds 
cut on the Buick schedules for the 
same engine. 


were 


The Reasoning 


Over-all, output of both planes and 
engines will increase steadily until mid 
1953, then level off and hold through 
1955. 


The present ratio of two jets for every 
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jets; eventually it will reach three to 
one, or even higher. Furthermore, 
there will be no additional capacity 
committed to piston engine production, 
ind no additional research. 
¢End of the Line—The piston en- 
gine won't get any bigger or more pow- 
erful than it is today. Here’s why that 
was decided: 

eA new jet engine of 10,000-Ib. 
thrust power (1 Ib. equals 1 hp. at 375 
mph.) is in preproduction stage, backed 
by big Air Force and Navy orders. 

¢ The experts agree that this 
10,000-lb. thrust model is only another 
step upward on the ladder. They ex- 
pect 20,000-Ib. thrust jets before too 
long. At least one experimental jet 
developed by General Electric already 
has been unofficially rated as high as 
15,000-Ib. thrust. 

e The experts also agree that the 
two biggest piston engines now flying 





The MIKRO-COLLECTOR’ has virtually 
no rival in the collection of radioactive 
dusts of ultra-fine particle size. Its instal- 
lations for this purpose alone, during the 
past year, have a combined capacity of 
more than 100,000 cfm. 


We can show you data which shouid leave 
no doubt in your mind that a MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR can handle your job eco- 
nomically and efficiently, if it falls in either 
of these classifications : 
1—Elimination of atmospheric pollution. 
regardless of the dangerous or 
noxious quality of the dust, or the 
minute size of the dust particles. 
2—Full recovery of a valuable product. 


This is made possible by the MIKRO. 
COLLECTOR'’s pressed felt filter medium 
and its Hersey reverse-jet cleaning ring, 
which assure the very highest possible 
dust recovery. 
10 R 
why a MIKRO-COLLECTOR will best 
help you win a war with Dust 
1. Phenomenal Filter Rates 
2. Highest possible recovery of solids 
3. Require less filter —* floor area 
4. Extreme simplicity, low upkeep, minimum attention 
5.Selected wool felt filtering medium 
6. Reduced number of filter bags; quick changeover 
7. Continuous, fully automatic operation 
8. Uniform air flow 
9. Easy handling of dust loads, damp or dry 
W. Thorough survey and diagnosis of dust problem 


SEND FOR—octval sample of felt used in MIKRO-COLLECTOR. 


*Patents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 
and Pulverizing Machinery Company 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 


MIRO -COREROR 


MiKo PULVERIZERS and. win - ATOMIZERS 








ANNOUNCES 
3 NEW 


Heavy Duty 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINES | 


Fira 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
AND POWER UNITS 


Designed and Built for 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


@ Now, manufacturers and users of industrial 
powered equipment have a choice of six great 
Ford engines . all especially designed for 
industrial applications and incorporating notable 
advancements for still greater performance and 
operating economy. With the three new series 
pictured here and three series in the present line, 
there is a choice of six engines ranging from 120 
to 317 cu. in. displacement. 


.»e AND HERE'S FORD’S NEW 


FORD “215” INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 


Type—6 cylinder Overhead Valve. 
Bore—3.56 inches. 

Stroke—3.6 inches. 
Displacement—215 cu. in. 

Rating (dyn.)—93 b.h.p. @ 2800 rpm. 


\ 


FORD “279” INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 


Type—V-8, 90° Overhead Valve. 
Bore—3.56 inches. 

Stroke—3.5 inches. 
Displacement—279 cu. in. 

Rating (dyn.)—125 b.h.p. @ 2800 rpm, 


FORD “317” INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
Type—V-8. 90° Overhead Vaive. 
Bore—3.8 inches. 

Stroke—3.5 inches. 
Displacement—317 cu. in. 


Rating (dyn.)—140 b.h.p. @ 2800 rpm; 


CONVERTER 


The new Ford MULTA-TORQUE Converter offers 
all the advantages of fluid coupling PLUS torque 
multiplication. Designed to absorb shock loads, 
prevent stalling under excess loads, and start 
bigger loads faster, the MULTA-TORQUE Con- 
verter enables Ford Engines to power equipment 
normally requiring much larger, more costly engines 
in the same applications. 
Our experienced Sales Engineers are at your service 
in developing engineering recommendations for the most efficient use 
of Ford Industrial Power in your application. 


MULTA-TORQUE Converter avail- 
able with “215,” “239" and “254" 
Ford Industrial Engines and Power 
Units at low additional cost. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL FACTS TODAY! a 


¢ 


industrial Engine Department 


We are interested in Industrial Power for: 
(State your application) a ii 


Send us 1952 ti on Ford Industrial individual's Name 





Firm Name 
0 “128” &cyi. “2S Gey, 3) “24S cyt. 
Street Address__ 


FORD MOTOR 
15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 


COMPANY 





0 “7 v8 0 “29-317” v8 


! 
! 
I 
i 
Engines checked below: ' 
i 
! 
C) MULTA-TORQUE Converter : 


City. 


_— —- 


Req 
03 


YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED WHEN IT’S FORD-POWERED 
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—Pratt & Whitne 
Major, and Wright 
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4 You can tow a truck with it, lift huge weights with it! “Scotch” 

4 Brand Filament Tape is so strong even ““The Angel,’’ famous 
French wrestler Maurice Tillet, can’t break it. And it’s resilient, 
too—absorbs jolts and jars again and again. 


That’s why manufacturers like The Tavart Company, Para- 
mount, California, find this new kind of packaging tape ideal for 


heavy-duty strapping and banding. 

It gives up to 10 times the tensile strength of most other pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes because it’s made with thousands of con- * 
tinuous rayon or glass filaments. And it withstands repeated 
impact shock because these filaments are embedded in a tough, 


pressure-sensitive adhesive. 
Try it today! If you’d like more facts or a free sample roll 
for testing py , write Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
> Co., Dept. BW32, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
; PF ¥ 
a : 
~“ SCOTCH 


BRAND 


FILAMENT 
TAPES 


a 





STRAPPING overhead garage door The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trade marks for the more than 200 pressure-sensi- 
spring at The Tavart Company, Para- “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Undersea!” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting. 
mount, Calif. Tape replaces usual “Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 270 Park Avenue, 
strapping materials, doesn’t slip loose New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can 

and scratch rust-preventive coating. We're looking forward to seeing you at Booth 571 

Tape is safe to handle, removes easily. A. M. A. National Packaging Exposition in Atlantic City, April 1-4. 
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60 to 500 
«) Watts 


. Standardized Canopy 
. Connecting Block with Spring-leaf Contacts 
. Release lug for easy fixture removal 
. Shock-Absorbing Socket 
. Porous Metal Interiors 
. Notches provide screw driver 
leverage in releasing globe ring 


. Heat and impact-resisting 
Glass Globe 


Detachable Reflector 


The ALL-NEW 


T=AA-51 series 


Here’s the safest explosion-proof fixture ever designed 
for hazardous location lighting! AA-51 Full-Circle 
Venting—use of the entire lower edge of the hood as 
a continuous louvre—is combined with porous metal 
interiors to provide much more even heat disttibu- 
tion, definitely cooler operation. 

Wire-free construction in AA-51 Canopies permits 
instant removal of entire fixture. Relamping or clean- 
ing becomes safe, swift, simple! Canopies are stand- 
ardized—will take any fixture in the AA-51 line, 60 
to 500 watts, without rewiring. 


APPLETON 


Explosion-Proof 
Equipment 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 

1750 Wellington Avenue e Chicago 13, Illinois 

CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 

SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS ¢ REELITES 
Field Engineers in All Principal Markets 





“ .. Already, there’s a Big 
Four in jet production . . .” 


JET ENGINES starts on p. 58 


output could be around 7,200 per 
month. 

e Who Benefits—The cost of jets vs. 
piston engines gives you another slant. 
The biggest piston engines now run 
about $15,000 each Jets cost about 
twice that much. Bigger production 
means cost cutting, of course, but the 
jet engine business will continue to be 
much bigger than pistons 

Companywise, there are big changes. 
The piston engine industry was virtually 
a two-company industry: Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
in East Hartford, Conn.; and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, NJ. 

The Air Force isn’t going to let i¢self 
be caught this way again Already, 
there’s a “Big Fou in jet production, 
and some other companies may be 
brought up t ough equality with 
today’s front-runners ‘The leaders to- 
day are: Pratt & Whitney—the front- 
runner in jets as it is in pistons; Alli- 
son. Division of General Motors; Gen- 
eral Electric; and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric. 

Curtiss-Wright is coming up with 
its production of the British Sapphire 
jet engine, and another Bntish ject sup- 
posed to be the 10,000-Ib. thrust 
class. Other d ns of the auto in- 
dustry will be kept in production on 
jets in order to have a broad base ready 
for an emergen For instance, Wright 
could handle about all the production 
the Air For ls of the British 
Sapphire jet. But Buick Division of 
GM will be kept in production of the 
engine, just tl ne. 


Ill. How Slow Is Production? 


If jet production had moved forward 
as rapidly as the more optimistic plan- 
ners had hoped, the piston engine might 
have got its le grace even earlier. 
But certain factors had been over- 
looked—such things as forging capacity, 
certain special purpose tools that are 
just being standardized, certain critical 
materials that d to be substituted 
for. These h umped up to play 
hob with schedules 

One very b problem is that if you 
can get a toug 1ough, heat-resistant- 
enough, and light-enough material it 
turns out hard to machine 

Another pr m is that USAF and 
Navy want the most power they can 
get from their jets. Rather than freeze 
production on )0-Ib. thrust engines, 
thev are setti their sights for the 
harder-to-mak 10,000-Ib. thrust en- 
gines, most of which have never been 
flight tested 
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Ever see a helicopter grit its teeth? 


To temper a steel gear to almost incredible When a helicopter's 
hardness . . . to machine it to tolerances of 
1/10,000 of an inch . . . Bell Aircraft Corporation 
called on Lycoming’s skill, experience and two-inch gears must 
extensive facilities. carry the load. For teeth 
Such super-precision work typifies simply one of with a perfect bite, 
Lycoming $ services to America’s leading industries Bell Aircraft 

and to its military forces. Long famous for 
aircraft engines, Lycoming also meets the most 


giant blade spins, tiny 


chose Lycoming’s 
exacting and diverse requirements for packaged precision production. 
power, for product development, for high-volume 

production. 

Whatever your problem—however complex your 

specifications—look to Lycoming! 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES, PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS, STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION, GRAY-IRON CASTINGS 


Loox r0 lve OM I ( rom nusuanc 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN. 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ Ic is easy co buy fire 
insurance but difficulr 
to prove a loss, 

When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and. its 
cash value. 

With Continuous 
American Appraisal Ser- 
vice, you will always be 


prepared. 


Thy AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























From small “Original 
Equipment Manufac- 
turer” units to public 

works giants of 

200,000 C.P.M., 

there's an Economy 

|] Pump for every pump- 

ing need. Job records 

of a quarter of a 

century and more prove 

their lower-cost service. 

Centrifugal, axial and mixed 

flow pumps for all purposes. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


Address 
Dept. BW-1 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 


DIV. OF C. H. WHEELER MFG. CO. 
Sedgley Ave. at 19th and Lehigh, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Small Firms Aren't Losing Out 


Reports that defense contracts are driving small busi- 
nesses into bankruptcy don't stand up. Most operators say 
they are doing all right—or they wouldn't come back for more. 


If a small manufacturer goes broke 
on a defense contract, he can’t always 
blame the government. Like as not 
it’s his own fault. 

For the past few weeks, a lot of 
small companies have been crying on 
the shoulder of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee in Washington that 
they were losing their shirts on defense 
subcontracts and small prime contracts. 
Last week BUSINESS WEEK made a Coast- 
to-coast check of small manufacturers 
to see if this is the general rule. 

The answer is that while few small 
plants will get fat on a defense contract 
diet, at least it will keep most of them 
from being starved out of business en- 
tirely. And the majority of plants that 
have gone bankrupt trying to fulfill 
their contracts probably would have 
done so Manv were fly-by 
nights, out to make a quick wartime kill 

Of the plants that have lost money 
on contracts, those that have had no 
previous experience with war contracts 
have suffered most. Much of their 
trouble came from inexperience in deal 
ing with Washington agencies. Their 
difficulties stem from several sources 

¢ Failure to read the specifications 
of the contract carefully. Such a thing 
as overlooking the f.o.b. line can mean 
the difference between profit and loss. 
One manufacturer skipped a_ whole 
serics of close-tolerance operations 
which the specifications had clearly 
indicated as necessary. 

e Lack of expert consultants to 
estimate the cost of production. One 
shop bid 7¢ apiece on an item. That 
was obviously ridiculous when the next 
lowest bid was 95¢ apiece. Sometimes 
procurement men have a real argument 
on their hands to convince a_ bidder 
that his price is impossibly low. Larger 
firms don’t often make this mistake, as 
they usually have engineering staffs. 

¢ Inadequate financial backing. In 
ordinary business, a manufacturer usu 
ally gets paid for a job immediately or 
soon after delivery, and he can count 
on the take from one job to finance 
the next. In the case of war contracts, 
however, it takes as long as 16 months 
for reimbursement. By that time, the 
plant may be flatter than a flounder. 

¢ Complicated paperwork. The 
average small plant, particularly if it 
doesn’t have a legal staff to translate 
Washington gobbledygook, has hard 
going. 

e Welcome Mat—On the whole, how- 
ever, businessmen welcome  govern- 


inyway. 


ment orders, make good money on 
them (8% to 10 Chey put up with 
government prov icnt agencies as 
eccentric, sometin inefhcient, but 
good paying cust rs. As one plant 
manager put it: “When a small busi 
ness gets out of its league and is deal- 
ing with anything big as the defense 
program, wheth is directly with 
the government through a prime 
contractor, you t to play by their 
rules. Lots of ll firms haven’t yet 
realized that you can discount 
a lot of the squawking by some of these 
little guys. The sually are in one 
of two classes ther they haven’t 
been in it long gh to really know 
how they ar x they are re 
peaters. And if t keep coming back 
for more vou yur bottom dol 
lar they aren't badly.” 

Some of th ger smalls bid for 
They re 
figure 


jobs under cost posely 
so hungry fo k that they 
low just to get t ntract and keep 
the shop going 1en civilian busi 
ness is at a e, some would 
sooner work at t—or less—than let 
people go. Tl t thev can always 
go to Washingt 1 tell the agencies 
how much n ‘re losing, hop 
ing the gov it will renegotiate 
the contract. S tim it works 
¢ Too Hot to Handle—On the other 
hand, BUSINESS K turned up a lot 
of legitimate f Some reputable 
firms won't ft lef contract 
with a 10-ft vy sav the whole 
setup is toc 1 wi red_ tape 
which—consid t w bids they 
have to submit t he jobs—makes 
the whole de fitabl Others 
insist that th vent is the worst 
customer in th 1. It demands too 
many chang¢ ystly mistake 
won't be correct One southem firm 
made a typog rror in its bid 
$1.40 instead in item. Held 
to it, the con nt broke fast 

A common laint was that the 
government ¢ t no information 
on the scale Onlv the success 
ful bidder kk that he got the job 
The rest of t try never knows 
how high o1 v other bids were 
e Political Plum—Some management 
men interview 1 little sniping at 
government Onc contract, 
which was ¢ ted in August, 1951, 
didn’t turn up in order until Feb. 
18. Management isoning: “The gov- 
ernment is putting out the 
business—it’s | g off till later in 
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used here in press brake dies... 


Pre-hardened Carilloy FC Steet 


is easier to machine than softer steel formerly used 





HERE’S THE STORY AS TOLD BY 
A LEADING PRESS MANUFACTURER: 


“We checked 4 bars of CARILLOY FC steel (300 BHN) 
against 4 bars of ordinary type die steel (250 BHN). 
Identical press brake dies were made from these steels 
in our die planer department. Roughing speed was 32’ 
per minute. Finishing speed was 16’ per minute. Standard 
high-speed steel tool bits were used. 

“The FC steel cut clean. There was no tool damage 
or wear. The regular steel did not cut clean. The chips 
kept gumming up. Tool wear was substantial. Although 
the FC steel used is a good 50 points higher in BHN 
than the regular steel, it works much better. 

“The smoother finish of the FC steel is also very 
important in any press brake die, because the metal 
being formed is literally dragged over the working points. 
Since the FC steel dies are smoother, less pressure is 
needed to make the bend; and the finished part has no 
scratch marks. 

“Even when forming high tensile steels, the 300 BHN 
hardness of FC steel often makes it unnecessary to 
re-treat the finished dies.”’ 


What is U°S°S Free-Cutting CARILLOY FC? 


US'S Free-Cutting CaritLoy FC steel is a deep 
hardening Mn-Cr-Mo steel, already quenched and tem- 
pered to the hardness you require. You do not have to 
heat-treat after machining; you thus eliminate rejects 
caused by distortion and scaling. 

CarILLoy FC is available now in all standard bar 
sizes. And remember, CARILLOY FC steel costs only a 
fraction of a cent more per pound than ordinary, thor- 
ough-hardening alloy steels. 

If you would like to apply this pre-hardened and tem- 
pered free-cutting alloy steel to your production, write 
to United States Steel, Room 2801Q, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Our representative will call. 


U'S'S Carilloy Steels 


Electric Furnace or Open Hearth : Complete Facilities in Chicago and Pittsburgh 











COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON.... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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PAPER reinforced with GLASS 


EXTREMELY WATERPROOF 
TOUGH LIGHT SMOOTH 
* 


LOW-COST, COST-CUTTER 
FOR BUSINESS 


low-cost WEBCOR Electronic Memory business machine 
efficiency and cuts.cost in practically every business 
an speed up inventory taking, record lengthy 

th the easy-to-use Electronic Memory. Use it for 


, too 

pS fehitige] ice Pla role OUT iol settle] Mulidce) oie Mil olela tj ololal| 

fore) Mm ol telelm: »ut a few of the features of the portable, versa 
business machine 


Where sound plays a part in your business—it's good 
business to use the WEBCOR ELECTRONIC MEMORY. 


Write for more information 


(ebcor by WEBSTER-CHICAGO “4, 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 

















Do you produce 
one of these three types 
of chemical products? 


GROWING COMPANIES seeking unlimited fresh water, 
nearby chemical materials and national markets, are 
finding unusual opportunities in the Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio area. 


SODIUM, CALCIUM-CARBIDE, CHLORINE and many 
other basic materials of modern chemistry are being 
produced here in ever-increasing quantities. The fresh- 
water supply is unlimited. And within overnight haul 
you have over two-thirds of the nation’s industrial 
and wholesale market. 


INVESTIGATE TODAY! Use our free, confidential Loca- 
tion Engineering Service for up-to-date information 
about the growing chemical opportunities in the best 
location in the nation. 


Phone, or write, Development Department 


WRITE FOR FREE REPORT. Write today for special report cov- 


ering your specific plant location 
problems. Furnished free on request. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE ¢ CHerry 1-4200 « 


ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
area, the best location in the nation, 
offers industry this superior combina- 
tion of long-term advantages: 


At the Market Center of 
America with 85,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 
Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 

Electric power at low rates. 
Productive workers. 

Many producers of parts, 
materials and supplies. 

Basic materials right at hand. 
Ample financial services. 
Complete business and 
industrial services. 

Favorable tax structure 

(no state income tax). 
Diversified industries to 
supply and be supplied. 
Unlimited fresh water supply. 
Desirable plants and 

plant sites. 

Excellent living and 

cultural environment. 


/ 
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Engineered WAYS TO BETTER BUSINESS 


... handsome 1S, 
and handsome DOES! 


TwistinG the old adage serves G/W Techni- 
plan very well indeed —for this modern 
functional equipment has the smart, stream- 
lined appearance that is requisite in the 
truly efficient office. 

ITS PERFORMANCE is likewise streamlined, 
placing each worker in a comfortable, time- 
saving position—work facilities within easy 
reach. The scientific %-turn work stat n 
eliminates half the usual motions. 

THE TECHNIPLAN Office looks orderly because 
it is orderly, delivering daily savings of 
space, time and money. Space savings range 
from 18% to 43%. 

INTERLOCKING — interchangeable standard 
units offer any desired combination of work 
stations, and work facilities — individually 
job fitted. And Techniplan equipment is 
readily rearranged for expansion or chang- 
ing needs—without special tools or skill. 
WARM GRAINS of natural walnut enrich the 
frank simplicity of Techniplan design—true 
distinction resulting from consummate good 
taste and superb craftsmanship. 

GET THE FACcTS—use the convenient check list 
TECHNIPLAN and 4000 other ways to better 
business originate with Globe-Wernicke; are 
sold and serviced by dependable G/W 
dealers, listed in classified ‘phone books 
under “Office Equipment.” 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems, 
and Visible Records 





ee ee 
Extension of the same arrangement 
pictured above. 


Series of separate office areas, 

each with standard partitions for 

desired privacy. 

CHECK this LIST for 
wanted information— 
promptly furnished: 


[_] TECHNIPLAN Facts 

[] Modern Filing Methods 
[] Visible Record Facts 

[-] Special BIG Papers System 


J 


3-B 

Check above, attach 
to your letterhead— 
and MAIL—TODAY! 


7 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





READERS REPORT 


Hoover's Gibraltar 


Sirs: 

I was pleased to see your rejection of 
the Hoover line of thinking ,[BW— 
Feb.9’52,p152]. We have made our de- 
cision to accept responsibilities 
across the Atlantic and costly though 
this will be I hope we will stay with it. 
Your editorial, I venture to guess, is 
probably one of the few strong posi- 
tions taken on this question in a busi- 
ness publication 

R. D. Oscoon, jr. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Dear Sir: 

; The question raised by Mr. 
Hoover has never been debated thor- 
oughly, but was handled by Congress 
without very much debate and en- 
tirely too quick to develop the feeling 
of the people, and it is most sure that 
the American pul have never had an 
opportunity to vote against such a pro- 
gram, but have been able to vote 
inferentially for such a program. I am 
fearful that the pro- 

bring us to dis- 
lisaster may permit 


commencing to | 
gram we are on 
aster, and this ver 
us to fall to world communism 

In the U. S. Congress, Mr. Kefauver 
succeeded in getting 118 signatures to 
support a world goyernment program. 
Seems to me that if there are 118 men 
in the U.S. Congr in favor of world 
government, and at the same time Con- 
gress, containing th men, votes prac 
tically unlimited funds and the use of 
American troops Europe to prevent 
world government by the Communists, 
we have an illos situation, as after 
a decade of shaki down, world gov- 
ernment would get t e same pattern, 
regardless of wl tarted it 

The agreement that has now been 
made with Great Britain and France 
that their s5 ients’ permission 
must be granted fore the air bases 
established in ountries can be 
militarily used t forces, would cer 
tainly indicate that Congress has ap- 
propriated mon the defense of the 
U.S. which ca t be used excepting 
by the permiss i foreign govern- 
ment. This w | seem to be the 
very height of tl lation of the Con- 
stitution 

The questi 1ether or not our 
Constitution | ts us to establish 
additive troops European army, 
is grave. 

It seems te 
are of terrific 
absence of a great deal more informa- 
tion I am sure that I could not defi- 
nitely arrive at final answer ; 
There should be a great deal of debate 


hat these questions 
rtance and in the 
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Electronic measuring equipment 
offers better, faster research—today! 


Every year finds a greater number of industries turning to 
modern electronic measuring equipment for more exact answers 
to complex engineering and research problems. In almost every 
field, leading manufacturers find electronic instruments save 
laboratory time, make research more productive at lower cost. 

The Hewlett-Packard Company is a recognized leader in the 
manufacture of electronic test instruments— basic measuring 
tools your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems. 
These instruments are used in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world, and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -hp- MEAS M é N TS 


instruments. Request it on your Company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco « Los Angeles * New York 


for speed and accuracy 





70 


WE ACT 4S TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


B OTH MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 
tion in earnings and working 
conditions in companies and 
trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 


whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet BW 4. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 





and the matter should be referred to 
the American people in some form, sO 
that what we do do, can be done with 
unity. 

: FRANK L. LOWMASTER 
PRESIDENT 
THE MATHEWS CO 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Stalin's Windfall 


Gentlemen: 

I was amazed t 
have published of 
fense plants clea 
Feb.16'52,p126}. It 
this is just the typ 
Joe Stalin would | to have and you 
have made it ver for him to get 
vital information. My reaction is “how 
dumb can you 

mee s C, CARPENTER 
SCARSDALE,’ N. ¥ 


the picture you 
ral important de 
lentified [BW 
ems to me that 
f information that 


e Aerial photos of these long-estab- 
lished plants are not new, sO BUSINESS 
WEEK doubts that telling Joe Stalin 
anything he doe t already know. 
Reader Carpente refer to BW’s 
policy on censors s brought out in 
a recent editoria BW—Oct.20'51, 


pl72). 


Increases Decreased 


Sirs: 

The last patagra h of the cost-of- 
living story in the Labor section [BW 

Feb.2’52,p34]| has the percentage in- 
creases in the cost ving for January, 
1951, reversed. The increase has been 
4.2% on the NEW basis and 4.6% 
on the OLD basis. S we were doing 
some estimating and figuring under 
General Wage R ition No. 8, the 
use of the wr percentage caused 
us considerable tr ¢ 

: r E. RENTSCHLER 

PRESIDENT 
HAMILTON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


e BW’s face The figures in 
the table used t story were cor- 
rect, but the fig in the story got 


shuffled. 


Beating the Shortage 
Dear Sirs: 

Your story “H to Beat the Engi- 
neer Shortage” {BW—Feb.9’52,p46] 
struck a responsive chord. Never in our 
60-year history ha we experienced 
such a demand f issistance from in 
dustry as the current one in the field 
of engineering training 

We were rather surprised at your 
statement that “only a few isolated 
companies are taking advantage of the 
solution that they know exists.” On 
the contrary, we are participating in a 
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AS WELL KNOWN AS THE MISSISSIPPI... in St. Louis 


In New York —Trs Warvonr-Astoaia 
Tre Praza ann THe Roosevert 

Jn Chicago—Tue Conran Hirton . 248 en ae ° P 

sins: “Sear ‘Saceieiie tilhioe Steeped in tradition, charm and individuality, the Jefferson—like the 

‘In Washington, D. C.—THe Mayrtowsr Mississippi—is a landmark in St. Louis. For convenience it’s close to 
In Los Angeles—Tne Town House the shopping district, the Municipal Plaza and the Auditorium. For 


In St. Louis, Mo.—Tite Jurranson comfort, all of its guest rooms and restaurants are air-conditioned. 

In Dayton, O.—Tue Darton Bittmone Sh RIO 
In Fort Worth, El Paso, Lubbock, Texas— And for pleasant living it’s known for that extra touch of warmth and 
Tue Hittow Hore friendliness which makes Hilton hospitality famous across the nation. 

In. Albuquerque, New Mextco— 

Tue Hriton Horer 

In San Beruardino, Calif.— 
ArrowHead Spaincs 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

In Chibuabua, Mexico— 


Tue Paracto Hirton oo 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








TAGE Zustican 
MATERIALS [iaPCaah 


DIVISION 


@ This 10-ton Lorain-TL Self-Propelled Crane, Model 
SP152, is just one of 4 Lorains owned by the American 
Manganese Steel Division to serve its various plants. But 
the way its rubber-tire mobility enables it to “get around” 
their Chicago Heights, Illinois, yard makes it look as though 
it were trying to be all four machines rolled into one. And 
it almost is—as it unloads cars of sand and coke—uses a 
magnet (which is always carried on the utility platform for 
ready use) to handle melting scrap — transports flasks to 
foundry — and handles countless other material handling 
jobs around the plant... and all this with one man at the 
controls. Because it can move from job to job fast, it’s 
always busy — speeds production, cuts handling costs. It’s 
truly a “one man gang”. 


LORAIN SELF-PROPELLED CRANE FEATURES 


l-man operation + more than 16 lifting attachments avail- 
able + finger-tip air steering + air brakes + all controls in 
cab + 4 speeds in both directions—1 to 7 m.p.h. + 4 and 6 
wheel carriers «+ lifting capacities up to 20-tons. Your 
Thew-Lorain Distributor can give you complete information! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 


LORAIN, OHIO 





A Lorain can handle’ 
any material 
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@ World’s Largest Builder 
of Commercial Size 
Power Cranes & Shovels 





large number of such programs, many 
of which feature eresting variations 
in the techniques for overcoming the 
engineering shortag 

For example ne major manufac- 
turer in the electronics field has en- 
rolled local high hool seniors for 
special I.C.S. drafting training which 
is taken “after hours” during the stu 
dent's last high hool semester. The 
bait—possibilit f a good job after 
graduation 

Other corporat are offering simi 
lar training to ¢ eyees who are in 
terested in drafting with the result 
that graduate eng rs are freed from 
much routine k. Still other com 
panies give short intensive training to 
prepare new yyees for simple 
drafting room assignments, then out 
line a_ schedule f related technical 
I.C.S. lessons f xtra-hour 
qualify the tra for advancement 
at company ex 

Gienn A. OMAN 

INTERNATIONAI ESPONDENCI 

SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PA 


Mylar Maligned 


Dear Sir 

We thought vould like to have 
the record strai Mylar” polvester 
film |BW I 2,p51 Du Pont 
does not des Mylar’ as an elec 
trical cellopha It has distinct 
properties wh licate major 
for which cé und other 
mercial films a t suitable. Actu 
the mecha ] 
ot Mylar 


range of 302] 
g 


E. I. DU PON 


WILMINGTON 


Messy Jam or 


Gentlemen 

In your 
Big, But 
p189}, vou 
Argentina 
in gold and urrency reserve 
According t thmetic this cor 
to the start] of only $2] 
Despite Per lazing jugglit 
the econom t} too tar out o 
even for hin \ I correct in assum 
ing that the f hould be in the 
billions? 

Mary C. WEBSTER 

EDITOR 
COUNCIL FOR R-AMERICAN 

COOPERATI 
NEW YORK, N 


e BW got t 1 up in its figuring, 
substituted is for billions, which 
nevertheles till leaves Peron in a 
pretty 


L-] 
picl 
pitanid 
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Foe Eck —- 
paneling yet developed 
—virtually warp-free 


novo 


— revolutionary, new all- wood material. Light. 
Strong. Spectacularly beautiful. Easily fabricated. 
Good insulating and sound reduction qualities. 
Remarkably low-priced. 

Novoply has qualities superior to those of any 
wood product yet developed! 


Already, it is known that Novoply is an ideal mate- novoply 
rial for furniture, fixtures, built-ins, sliding doors, 
wall paneling and as core stock for wood veneers 


BW -3-8-52 


But these ar only ee ers products that _ UNITED STATES PLYWOOD Corp. 
benefit from the use of this exciting new material! 55 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


and plastic laminates. 


Y sh: »nves > imaginati Pe o _ 
Novoply challenges the imagination . . . offers un Please send a sample of Novorry and 


limited possibilities for spirited designing! > descriptive booklet. 


Great things may be waiting around the corner for 


as “ N 
your product—with Novoply. Find out! Write today . 


for free sample of NovopLy and descriptive folder. 
I c 
ompany 


Made by UNITED STATES sTradesmarkrehtret, > Addroes 


PLYWOOD CORPORATION a eee 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Weldwood® Plywood, 
Weldwood® Doors and Other Wood Specialties. State 
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tm THE CENT OF an 
ENEMY ATTACK ON NEW YORK CITY 


THIS HIGHWAY 
WILL BE CLOSED 


TO au. TRAPPE EX 
CIVIL DEFENSE « MILITARY VEHICLES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Say it in Scoréuurte ! 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Get your advertising message across with the same 
attention-compelling impact that safety officials get 
for their warning signs! They use “SCOTCHLITE” 
Reflective Sheeting to drive home their vital 
messages—to get perfect visibility day AND night. 

If you are selling a cool, refreshing drink, or any 
kind of product, you'll reach MORE people with 
MORE impact when you use “SCOTCHLITE” 


ra 
Beard bait nc 


FULL COLOR maple nm is 
easy when you use “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Sheeting! Illustrations, 
trademarks, emblems put on 
a 24-hour performance. 


Bi 
HOYES 
QUALITY FOOD 


STORE- SIDE SIGNS made with 

“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting are 
economical and arresting give 
you the largest number of viewers 
at the lowest cost per viewer. 


MAKE THE 


Flashlight jest./ 


Call your local sign supplier and 
ask him to make the FLASHLIGHT 
TEST right in your office! He'll 
show you how “SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting works. 


aterial that 
idience without 


Sheeting. It’s the only outdoor sis 
delivers the complete day and night a 
expensive illumination. It’s /fail-pr gives you 
around-the-clock service in any kind of weather 

Ask your local sign supplier to tell you about this 
new communication medium. He'll be glad to tell 
you how it can help you get your message 
a lower cost per viewer than any other kind of sign. 


across at 


BEST ADVERTISING POSITION RAILROAD ener are pro- 
on the highway is on your fleet ected flectorized cross 
panels. Reflectorized emblems é naterial 
get guaranteed readership prot Ss, prevents acci 
have important safety value. too. 


REG. UV. S. PAT. OFF 


COTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


For low-cost signs you 
can SEE day and night! 





Highway Life-line! Modern, safety- 
engineered highways now gleam with a 
new, life-saving material. It’s ““CEN- 
TERLITE” Reflective Compound—a 
tented pavement marking that com- 
ines reflecting glass lenses with a tough, 


durable binder. “CENTERLITE” Com- 
pound is applied just like ordinary paint 
—but lasts many times longer and gives 
motorists 24-hour protection. Like 
“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting, this amaz- 
ing material reflects headlight beams 
directly back to the motorist... keeps 
him safely in line. 


oo Wise Choice — Interesting 

A trade-marks get extra impact 
value, are more memorable 
when executed in “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Sheeting. The Wise 
Potato Chip Owl is familiar 
to many travellers. An ex- 
tensive roadside sign program 


e_=D 


ets this trade-mark seen.. .““SCOTCH- 
ITE” Sheeting helps get it remembered! 


a boxcar? 


It happens to the best of railroads. 
That’s why many now specify “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Sheeting for reporting numbers 
on their cars. The reflective material 
outlasts paint—gives longer profitable 
service. Yard crews find it easy to spot 
these important numbers, even on the 
darkest night. Cars keep earning... 
seldom get “‘lost.” 


Saves 


LITE” Sheeting applied to bicycles 
make them easy to see at night. Many 
Civic and Fraternal groups have started 
“reflectorizing programs’ to protect the 
children in their communities. If your 
group is interested, drop us a line. We'll 
tell you how it’s done. 
. * . 

Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Pauli 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pres- 
sure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, 
“Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Safety-Walk” Non- 
slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
Export Office: 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: London, Cana 
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The Damage Suit Blues 
That's the theme song of St. Louis businessmen. The 


Chamber of Commerce is starting an investigation of the city's 
reputation as a center for trial of damage cases. 


St. Louis has long had a reputation 
for being one of the worst places in 
the country for a big company to de- 
fend a damage suit. Lawyers say its 
juries delight in soaking the rich, 
especially if the rich are railroads, insur- 
ance companies, or the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Service Co. (the local transit line). 

This reputation has been getting 

more and more on the nerves of local 
businessmen. They think it runs up 
their costs, scares off new industry, 
and invites reprisals from other states. 
Early this year, they launched a cam- 
paign to stop the flood of suits. The 
result is a mixed-up fight in which doc- 
tors, lawyers, and businessmen are in- 
volved on both sides. 
* Damage Suit Reno—One thing almost 
everyone agrees on: St. Louis for one 
reason or another has more than its 
share of suits. 

“The Reno of the railroad damage 
suit business,” the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat called the city after checking 
court records last summer. The paper 
found that an average of one suit per 
day was being filed in St. Louis against 
railroads—more than one-third of them 
being claims by non-Missourians in ac- 
cidents that happened outside Missouti. 
lhe biggest total of claims, in fact, was 
against the Santa Fe Raitroad, which 
doesn’t come any closer to St. Louis 
then Kansas City. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
St. Louis must entertain out-of-state 
damage actions if the railroads have 
local agents who can be served with 
papers. 
¢ Magnets—Why claimants should 
want to bring their suits in St. Louis 
is another question. Some reasons have 
been suggested by lawyers: 

e City jurors anywhere tend to 
award higher verdicts than smalltown 
jurors—thev’re accustomed to a dollar 
that doesn’t go so far. St. Louis cits 
jurors may be more liberal than most 
because the urban area has an increas- 
ingly high percentage of labor union 
members who have little sympathy for 
corporate defendants. 

¢ St. Louis is a big hospital cen- 
ter, drawing patients from a wide ra- 
dius. It’s the place where accident vic- 
tims retain their lawyers and where the 
medical witnesses are. 

¢ The city has several lawyers spe- 


cializing in damage suits, who operate 
like a big business, with expert staffs 
to assemble the evidence they need to 
make a case. 

¢ Missouri laws are more favor- 
able to the plaintiff in negligence cases 
than the laws of many other states. 
It takes agreement of only nine jurors, 
for example, to arrive at a verdict. 

Lawyers generally consider the state 
court juries more liberal than those in 
U.S. District Court. The federal court 
draws its panels from a wider area, gets 
more farmers, retired businessmen; the 
state court jurors are more likely to be 
laborers and mechanics. 
¢ Local Transit Target—The St. Louis 
Public Service Co. is under almost as 
heavy a barrage of suits as the railroads. 
A year ago the company hired Alderson 
& Sessions, management consultants, 
of Philadelphia to study the situation. 
The study covered nine transit lines in 
cities of 500,000 or more, to compare 
damage suit losses. 

Alderson & Sessions found that from 
1945 through 1949 claim costs in St 
Louis were 77% above the average for 
all nine cities; these costs were more 
than 8% of gross revenue. St. Louis 
was also the highest in claims expendi 
ture per accident, running nearly twice 
the average for all nine cities. 

The report said St. Louis Public 
Service would have saved more than 
$2.5-million in the five-yedr period if 
it had been operating in a city with 
average claims rate. 

“Figures point to the existence of 
an advanced form of racketeering,”’ the 
report concluded, “‘and suggest that the 
claims racket has reached the propor- 
tions of big business.” 
¢ Battle Begins—St. Louis businessmen 
have periodically complained about the 
damage suit situation, not only to the 
local bar association but also to the St. 
Louis Medical Society—some doctors 
appear so often as witnesses for the 
plaintiff that court attaches call them 
“the testifying professionals.” 

In January, the Chamber of Com 
merce of Metropolitan St. Louis 
jumped into the situation with both 
feet. With a blast in all directions, 
President George C. Smith announced 
that the chamber had set up an anti- 
racketeering bureau headed by Curtis 
A. Betts, 69-year-old retired newspaper- 
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man. Smith set forth eight subjects for 
study by the new bureau, including 


e “The inadequacy of laws aftect- 
ing sharp practice ind ambulance- 
chasing.” 


e The reason for abnormally high 


how to RECLAIM INDUSTRIAL WASTES verdicts awarded by St. Louis juries in 


damage suits 


The attitude of tl ts and 
SOLVE POLLUTION PROBLEMS * The attitude of, the courts and 


omens bar association ward ethics in 
-- CONSERVE PROCESS WATER legal profession; similarly, the attitude 
- of the medical profession 
e “The selection and behavior of 
Bulkley-Dunton’s highly special- juries.” 
ized Waste Recovery Engineers have helped e The need f evision of laws, 
save millions of dollars for American industry. perhaps even the state constitution, to 
By conserving process water, they have helped control sharp practices and the num 
plants to continue operation — otherwise ber of out-of-state cases 
threatened to shut down due to water short- Smith cranked up with a special blast 
age. They have solved water pollution prob- at some lawyers With the lawyers 
lems, saving plants from costly litigation and organized to promote higher awards {a 
Resnsinnes. reference to the National Assn. of 
Claimants’ Compensation Attorneys 
If you have a waste recovery, pollution and, therefore, higher fees for them 
or water conservation problem, Bulkley- selves, the busin ommunity must 
Dunton can solve it. Write today to also organize to protect its interests, 
which are gencrally quite opposite to 


ENGINEERING DIVISION those of the plaintiff lawyer. . . . 
e Grand Jury Hearings—Smith’s speech 


BULKLEY - DUNTON Onganization z = and the chamber tion quickly drew 


; answering fire I ers’ associations 
Division of BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. accused Smith f trving to smear 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ) \ everv lawyer in t Thev said the 
Pacific Coast: Security Bidg., Pasadena 1, Cal. fr. 33 chamber is trving to frighten the dam 
age suit lawyer t of business—and 
thev said big defendents in damage 
suits are prominent in the Chamber of 
Commerce mo\ Smith, they said, 
used to be a railroad executive. 
Judges, both leral and state, di 
rected grand to investigate 
Smith’s charge Smith was promptly 
called to testify before a district court 
grand jury, and he had a date later with 
the state court grand jury 
e Openhanded Awards—Beyond better 
screening of fak 1, no one seems 
to know what to do, though, about the 
human element ries 
Last June, fi xample, a railroad 
switching foren von a $126,000 
verdict in a stat yurt against the 
Santa Fe. He testified he stumbled over 
a culvert while nning to warn an 


It's your new Rotor-File . . . and it's starting proportion . . . all standard and special sizes automobile app mg sn unguarded 
revolutions in office efficiency all over the of records and folders accommodated with crossing; his back and left knee were 
country by saving up to 50% of the time equal ease. broken. His law iid the Santa Fe 
usually required to handle live files. Your records are filed in removable trays on | was negligent in not lighting the culvert 
Rotor-File solves your problems of clerical ‘tary tiers. Any record tray swings at a| and not guarding the crossing 
production by bringing over 100,000 8”x5” ‘touch to the V-opening for clear accessibility In a $30 000 t against St. Louis 
record cards to the fingertips of a single seat- ALL records. Publ : Se i hos fs hh ‘| wales " 
ed operator . . . smaller or larger records in Rotor-File saves clerical time and fatigue by sae < apie ibaa eS ee eee 
disabling back ries when his car 


eliminating wasted motions : 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. and steps . . . in cycle billing, | was hit by a streetcar. Three doctors 
WESTPORT 3, CONNECTICUT . 


























inventory, purchase control, testified for hin lransit company in 
credit records, accounts re- vestigators, hov , Shadowed him 
ceivable, correspondence, tab- . 
ulating cards, and even ad- 
dressing plates. 

Write today for full details | t0 work on a roof, taking down a neon 
on the savings Rotor-File can sign, hauling a frigerator out of a 
make for you. house in a cart. The plaintiff's lawyer 


Wichout obligation, I would like details on 
with mov can s, show A 1 
Gees of thacoad) ith movic a" ’ howed films it 

court of the plaintiff climbing a ladder 
NAME : 


POSITION ; , 
Please attach to your business letterhead 
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PRODUC-TROL ROTOR-FILE accused the company of trickerv—and 
4 WASSELL EXCLUSIVES INSTALVELOPE SIGNALOK ‘tod man $7,000. 


the jury awarded the 
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an evergrowing list of satisfied customers 


Throughout industry, leading builders and users of 
virtually every type of mechanical equipment rely 
on Torrington Bearings for long, trouble-free serv- 
ice under the most exacting operating conditions. 

They rely on Torrington Engineers, too, for 
experienced assistance on design, installation and 
maintenance problems involving every type of 
anti-friction bearing. Why not tell us about your 
problem? We’ll welcome the opportunity of 
serving you. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn, 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller »* Tapered Roller ¢ Straight Roller + Needle «¢ Ball © Needle Rollers 





PLANES AND SHIPS carry more Americans to Europe today than ever before. Across the Atlantic, the welcome sign is out for . . « 


U.S. Tourists: Bumper Crop for Europe 


Retailers may be finding it tough to 
loosen up U.S. spending power, but 
for travel agents the money is flowing 
freely—at least in the direction of Eu- 
rope. All signs point to a whopping 
52 season that may well top even the 
Holy Year high of '50. 
¢ Optimism—The outlook for increased 
European travel was never rosier, even 
in the fabulous twenties. Last year 
about 270,000 Americans took a look 
at the Old World. Birger Nordholm, 
European Travel Commission chair- 
man, figures they spent about $381- 
million, including about $80-million 
in fares to European-owned carriers. 
This figure doesn’t include U.S. car- 
rier fares. In °52, Europe hopes to 
have 300,000 to 350.000 U.S. visitors, 
who, Nordholm thinks, may lay out 
ibout $450-million. 

Advance bookings bear out the op- 
timism Reservations are way ahead 
of this time last year, and pulling ahead 
of ’50. Tours are filling up early and 
all types of transportation are getting 
scarce. Tourist-class ship space is sold 
out from June to August, and is even 
tight for April and May. Airlines re- 
port a rush for space: TWA says its 
bookings have shot up 180% over 1951. 
¢ Three Dead Bugs—You get an idea 


what’s triggering the boom from a sur- 
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vey made by the American Society of 
Travel Agents in 1951. ASTA asked a 
big group of agents what they thought 
were the biggest handicaps to increas- 
ing travel to Europe and the Medi 
terranean. Heading the list were war 
scares, the need for more low-rate trans- 
portation, and the short supply of 
transportation in the summer season. 
This year, there’s progress on all three 
fronts 

¢ First. Front—Unlike the 51 
this year’s tourist doesn’t seem a bit 
jittery about a possible war. People 
are paving for tickets in full, instead 
of putting down deposits. “When 
people pay a deposit, it means they 
aren't going,” says a leading 
agent, “but when they pay in full, it 
means they're not afraid of the inter- 
national situation.” 

¢ Second Front—The _transportation- 
cost hurdle mav be scaled by the launch- 
ing of tourist-fare coach plane service 
(BW —Dec.22’51,p21) across the Atlan- 
tic. Starting May 1, 11 scheduled 
airlines will operate aircoach flights be- 
tween the U.S. and major European 
cities. Price cuts—in the case of New 
York-London round trip, $486 tourist 
class as against $711 standard fare— 
will be substantial. (However, it’s still 
cheaper to go tourist class by sea where 


model, 


sure of 


the average tourist rate is about $330.) 

Airlines expect tourist setup to 
tap a whole new rket of two-week 
vacationers and ymers who previ 
ously lacked the and money to 
take a European The recenth 
announced service vetting a big ri 
sponse already. Coach flights are sold 
out for the first fe veekends in May 
and are heavily booked into July. 

As a corollary to cheaper fares, travel 
men are scouring | ype for more low 
cost accommodat that will be ac 
ceptable to Amc Europe could 
use about 50 new with room-and 
board rates of about $10 a day, says 
Irwin Robinson ASTA. One travel 
outfit has alread d out a Europe 
on-$100 plan, wit x different 10-day 
itineraries at $1 day There will 
even be a choic« day conducted 
tours. To travel experts, that’s a sig 
nificant move. It ins the travel in- 
dustry is ready to rk hard at broaden- 
ing the base of | ean tourism 
¢ Third Front—Not only will transpor- 
tation be cheaper, but there will be 
more of it. That gets at the third point 
raised in ASTA IrVvey Counting 
both classes, about 10 flights a week 
will take off for | it the peak of 
the season—compa about 70 a 
week in "51. Shipping lines, too, will 


i to 
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now touch NYLON setts pee 


Here’s how tomatoes get skinned in a 
cannery —another example of the way 
Du Pont nylon fibers solve unusual 
wear problems. 


First, the tomatoes get a scalding to 
loosen the skin and are cored. Then 
they drop down between two wheels 
covered with mesh belts that revolve 
towards each other. The wheels sus- 
pend each tomato for a few seconds 
while the mesh belts rub off the skin, 
leaving a perfectly whole tomato ready 
for canning. 


Under this constant rubbing, ordi- 
nary belts begin to mat and give wa) 
after only 3 or 4 hours’ use. And when 
a belt fails, the conveyors have to be 
stopped 20 or 30 minutes until it is re- 
placed—a costly piece of down time. 


Belts made with nylon changed all 
this. Fruit acids don’t weaken nylon. 
And nylon belts have much greater re- 


sistance to abrasion and matting. They 
peel 40 times as many tomatoes before 
wearing out as the kind formerly used 
—with proportionately less down time. 


Nylon belts are easier to keep clean. 
Juice and peeled skin are washed away 
as the belts whir on. They don’t be- 
come slippery and leave some tomatoes 
only partly peeled as the other belts did. 


A cannery’s use of nylon may not fit 
your operations. But can this example 
of nylon’s performance give you an 
idea how to increase the efficiency of a 


TOMATOES BY THE TON 


production method . . . improve a prod- 
uct . . . make a new product? 


Nylon is tough and durable . . . elas- 
tic and resilient. Itwithstands deteriora- 
tion by petroleum oils, soil rot, alkalies, 
mold and mildew. And nylon fabrics 
can be heat-set to hold shape. 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Textile Fibers Department, Room 6514-B-2, 
Nemours Bldg., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 





NYLON 
ACETATE 


acrylic fiber 
RAYON 


polyester fiber 


*ou wont 
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advice to 
city fellers from 


Farmer 
Brown 


As an expert in 
production or mass 
marketing Henry 
Brown couldn’t 
qualify for a job in 
the smallest manu- 
facturing concern, yet 
he knows something 
that no industrial manager 
can afford to overlook. 

Long observation has 
taught him that the smooth, 
lighter weight pieces which 
you and I recognize as 
stamped or drawn, are usually 
more durable and as a rule 
cost him less. He doesn’t 
care how a part was made, 
but he wants the toughness, 
the convenient streamlining, 
the absence of dead weight, 
the attractive price which 
are inherent in the products 
of the metal forming press. 

If you sell metal articles 
or parts, this preference is 
important. Should conditions 
become more competitive, 
with people harder pressed 
for cash, it will be even more 
so. Now, when you’re 
planning for possible tougher 
years to come, investigate 
up-to-date press methods 
applied to your problems. 
Consult a Clearing engineer 
before you take another step. 
There’s no obligation. 


wn ee ““curonanon 
PHEISES tan ft 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





“ .. about 100 flights a 


week will take off for Europe 
at peak season... .” 


VACATIONS starts on p. 78 


be ready with mor ace. America’s 
first superliner, the S. S. United States, 
makes her maiden ge July 3, add 
ing 100,000 berths t pace available 
for roving Yankec Many American 
and European lines plan to swell their 
transatlantic fleet 
¢ Opportunists—All these strides have 
a lot to do with the fact that so many 
Americans can translate a yen to sce 
Europe into action. | now feel they 
can afford such a tri And aggressive 
travel promotion has played upon basic 
favorable economic factors: the increase 
in disposable persot ncome, increase 
in personal saving ise in the size 
of middle and up middle income 
groups, and the t toward longer 
vacations. 
e Luring the Dollar—l'rance and Eng 
land are sure to hold their lead as 
American favorite 1 number of 
other countries expect to make big 
gains. All the Scandinavian countries 
hope to cash in on the Olympics, and 
they are also beginning to attract a lot 
ot second-round té ts. But how they 
can house and tra t all the visitors 
is far from solved 

Other major t t spots, too, ar¢ 
expecting big things t ummer 

Italy has beaten t rest of Europe 
in breaking the hot ttleneck. Since 
1949, the Italian it up or mod 
ernized over 2,0( ls, topping pre 
war capacity by 7 Manv of the 
hotels are complet th all the latest 
gadgets—Statlers the midst of an 
tiquity, as one tra put it. The re 
cent American int t in evervthing 
Italian is expected t rv over to tour 
ism, boost Itals still further. 

Western Germany was pretty well 
out of the tourist ture for a while, 
but now it’s back in. While most Euro 
pean nations saw a drop in the number 
of U.S. tourist ist vear as against 
50, American t 1 was up 40% 
in Western Germai lravel and hotel 
facilities are shaping up and its tourist 
offices are promoting hard 


] 


Spain also had a rapid rise in Ameri- 
can visitors in "51. ‘To get needed dol- 
lars, she’s encouraging °52 prospects 
with a favorable exchange rate and new 
and refurnished hotel 

Yugoslavia’s usually wary government, 
caught short of western currency, is now 
hanging out the shingle for tourists. It’s 
setting up special room-and-board rates, 
planning better air service with other 
European points. Yugoslavia, too, aims 
to get in on the bonanza of the Yankee 
abroad with pockets bulging. 
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962507 Pet Yeas 


with TOCCO* Induction Hardening 


EARS, shafts, pins, wheels, tubes and bars — 

almost any size or shape of part—or any 

metal, too—is adaptable to TOCCO hardening, 
brazing, annealing or heating for forging. 


PRODUCTION UP—Engineers at the Milwaukee 
Works of International Harvester Company have 
adopted TOCCO for hardening final drive gears 
for famous International Harvester farm tractors. 
TOCCO increases production on the gear shown 
here from 14 to 35 per hour, 250% faster than 
conventional heating method, reduces job from 
a 3 shift to 2 shift operation, even with increased 
production schedule. Heating time is 35 seconds; 
oil quench, 60 seconds. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


This TOCCO gear machine is powered 
by a 150 K.W 10,000 cycle motor- 
generator set. Photo—courtesy of 


International Harvester Company 


COSTS DOWN—TOCCO cuts cost—saves $82,507 
per year on application shown above. TOCCO 
makes possible use of C-1050 A.R.R. steel instead 
of expensive A-8645-H alloy steel previously 
required. TOCCO also eliminates shot-blast, 
formerly needed to remove scale, and extra ma- 
chining operations that used to be necessary to 
compensate for distortion. 


Gear shown is 18%” O.D., width of face is 2”, 

weight 34 pounds, 73 teeth. Hardness obtained is 

55-66 R.C., using 140 K.W. of 10,000 cycle power.* 
e 


Our Engineers can probably find applications in your plant 
where TOCCO can increase output and reduce unit costs. 


[-~-—————-Mail Coupon Today 


Inew FREE ® tne onto cranxsuart co. 
! BULLETIN Dept. w-3 Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Heating for 
Forming and Forging”. 























VIRGIN ISLANDS a oo belongs to 


Virgin Hotel on St. 
Thomas, one of the three largest of the Virgin Islands. St. 
Thomas is just east of Puerto Rico and—like its neighbors—has 
an average year-round temperature of 78F. Highest temperature 


stil | 
ie | 


Florida 


‘ 


Jamaica Dominican 
Republic 


CARIBBEAN 
SEA 


on record is 91F; lowest is 63F. 


Pe vas 
AA i 
There is no rainy season at all 


lourists get their choice of transportation 
island boat and plane service, plus regular taxi service on all islands 


The U.S. bought the \ 1 Islands from 
English is the basic langu: 


Europe ha 
other parts of th 
tion for Ameri 
ibreast it ar¢ 
Cuba, Puerto R 
the Bahamas 
vacanhioncrs no 
e Flood Tide—| 
southbound t1 
torrent. Last 
000 Americans 
1950's. From 
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e Trigger—A ti 
men, promoter 
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Caribbean Gets Busier and Busier 
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Big modern hotel unde istruction (above) 
JAMAICA T cons chon ADOV 


will help hold the ever-increasing flood of tour- 
ists. Indication of demand for rooms is the fact that this hotel 
is going up only three years after the 100-room Tower Isle was 
opened. Jamaica has about 20 fair-sized hotels. 


Most southerly of the Caribbean islands, Trini- 
TRINIDAD dad’s climate is tropical. Average daytime 
temperature is 84F. Flora and fauna include wild orchids, hum- 
mingbirds. January through March is the cool season, January 
through May the dry season; consequently, the first quarter of 
the year is the most popular among tourists. 
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CUBA Probably one of the world’s most famous bars, Sloppy Joe’s 

is located in Havana. Other entertainment on and around 
Cuba includes a race track, gambling casinos, deep-sea fishing. U. S. 
dollars are not legal tender, but the dollar and the Cuban peso are 
at par value, and dollars are cheerfully accepted. 


canny RICO Caribe Hilton Hotel, with 300 rooms, 


is at San Juan on the north coast of 
Puerto Rico. Rates for a single room vary from $9 to $16 during 
the winter season; during the summcr—the Caribbean’s off-season— 
rates are lower. Puerto Rico has about 2-million inhabitants; they 
speak largely Spanish, but are American citizens. 
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Architect 
Vernon A. Moore 
says: 


“We picked Truscon 

Steel Building Products 

for the extremely modern 

requirements of the 
Norfolk Airport Building.” 


Modern projects such as the 

new Norfolk ( Va.) Airport Building 
illustrate the architectural 
distinction and the operating 
efficiency possible with Truscon 
Steel Building Products. From one 
single source, Architect Vernon 

A. Moore was able to specify and 
secure delivery on Truscon 

Series 46 Double-Hung Steel 
Windows, Truscon Architectural 
Projected Steel Windows, Truscon 
Intermediate Steel Windows, 
Truscon Donovan Steel Windows, 
Truscon “O-T” Steel Joists, and 
Truscon Steeldeck Roofing. Doyle 
and Russell, Contractors, erected 
this magnificent new structure. 


See “SWEET’S” for complete details 
and specifications on all Truscon 
Steel Building Products, 

or write for 

illustrated literature. 


TRUSCON® 
> STEEL COMPANY 


1076 Albert Street 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Subsidiary of 
Republic Stee! Corporati 


TRUSCON ...a name you can build on 
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. . . Air service to some 
points is three or four times 
greater than last year .. .” 
CARIBBEAN starts on p. 82 


what started things rolling. The lack of 
really first-class hotels has long stymied 
the development of the area as a major 
vacationland. Until recently most West 
Indies visitors were passengers on cruise 
ships. Now new and lavish hotels such 
as the Caribe Hilton in Puerto Rico 
and the Tower Isle in Jamaica are 
changing all that. 

Travel agents, quick to see a more 
salable item, have been plugging hard. 
That’s important, since about 80% of 
the foreign travel business moves 
through agents’ hands. Island govern 
ments—joining the airlines and hotels— 
have enlarged their promotion staffs, 
and are working overtime to swell the 
Caribbezn siren song 

Meanwhile, improved air transporta 
tion has been doing its bit. Frequent 
flights have brought the islands within 
a few hours of Miami, easily accessible 
to the eastern half of the United States. 
To some points, air service is now as 
much as three or four times greater 
than it was last vear. Inter-island ser 
ice is also expanding fast. About 85% 
of the U.S. traf 1irborne. 
¢ Selling Points—These factors were all 
that was needed to bring into play the 
islands’ basic lure of fine beaches, a 
colorful foreign atmosphere, and—per- 
haps most important of all—year-round 
balmy weather. Their southern loca- 
tion keeps them m in the winter, 
and the trade winds keep them cool 
in the summer [he average winter 
temperature in Havana, Cuba, for in 
stance, is 72F; the average summer 
temperature, 79] On the coldest eve- 
nings,” the American Society of Travel 
Agents’ magazine promises, “a light 
overcoat will suffice.” The easternmost 
of the Caribbean islands, furthermore, 
have only very short rainy seasons—some 
of them none at all 
e 12-Month Season—Caribbean cruises 
and resorts, up to now, have been mostly 
geared for winter travelers who want a 
deluxe vacation. But there are also air- 
coach trips to some major points, and 
an ever increasing number of air pack- 
age tours within reach of slimmer 
pocketbooks. 

The latest move is a Florida-like ef- 
fort to build up the summer season. 
Hotels are staying open all year round, 
offering special summer bargain rates. 
The idea is to convince white-collar 
workers that they can take a Caribbean 
vacation as cheaply as they can explore 
the United States. It has caught on so 
well that last summer’s business showed 
little off-season dip 
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Punching the time clock of American 
industry annually is a vast army of in- 
visible workers numbering more than 
the entire population of the world! 
Electricity provides it. For each of the 
16 million production workers in U. S. 
manufacturing industries today — an 
all-time high — is assisted by 14,000 
kilowatt hours annually — equivalent 
to over 200 able-bodied helpers. No- 
where else in the world do production 
workers have nearly as much help from 
electrified industrial facilities, because 
here in America is generated one-half 
of the world’s total output of electricity. 
Year by year, it assumes a larger and 
increasingly vital role in our industrial 
economy. In the last ten years, kilo- 
watt-hour usage per worker has risen 
nearly 50 per cent while production 
employment has soared to a new rec- 


ord. Here in a nutshell is the secret of 
America’s amazing productive capacity 
and prosperity — its ability to turn out 
half of the world’s goods with only 7 
per cent of the world’s population. 


Essential as it is to our national eco- 
nomic strength, security, and modern 
standard of living, electric power still 
is America’s best buy . . . costs industry 
less than one per cent of total product 
value ... the average family only a few 
cents a day...while both are using 
more of it than ever before. 


To keep our giant army of electrical 
workers up to needed strength, the na- 
tion’s power companies have planned 
far in advance to meet growing de- 
mands. Only lack of necessary mate- 
rials for construction and equipment 
will prevent their fulfillment. 


One of a series of advertisements sponsored by 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company to bring the facts about electric power to the public. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








Here’s One More Reason Why! 


HYPOID HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 





These are busy times—and profitable 
times—if your truck can produce when- 
ever it’s needed— wherever it’s needed! 
And the truck men who are making 
the most of today’s profitable business 
—and their equipment—are the men 
with trucks rolling on Hypoid-geared 
Timken-Detroit Axles. 


This modern axle gearing boosts 

truck performance—provides extra 

dependability for rapid, long-distance hauls. The offset Hypoid pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings are bigger. More teeth are in contact, reduc- 
ing loading per unit of contact area. Torque-transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. What's 
more, time-proved Hypoid gearing adds mile upon mile to the life of your 
truck, at lower maintenance cost. 

Whether you build, buy or sell trucks, make sure they're equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! You'll find Hypoid gearing an im- 
portant advantage. ! 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. @ Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio @ New Castle, Pa. 





Bus Deal 


Greyhound has asked 
ICC permission to take over 
assets and routes of American 
Buslines. 


here’ will } important 
changes in th t complicated 
map of bus rout f the latest deal 
proposed by giant eyhound Corp., 
Chicago, gets off iTance 

Che Hound t filed a formal 
request with th tate Commerce 
Commission for n to take over 
the assets and American Bu 
lines, Inc. Th the end of 
once-formidabl tor—which on] 
a few years agi ticing some of 
the Hound’s m ible men to join 
its expansion | I If ICC ap 
proves, it will al 1 stronger posi 
tion for Greyh rp. and its sub 
sidiaries in th 1al bus network 
¢ Let’s Share—A tly as a conce 
sion to ICC, ¢ id offered to r 
distribute the 1d intrastate and 
interstate certificat t would acquire 
from Americai { r its proposal, it 
would share rout th Transcontinen 
tal Trailways, | tiffest competi- 
tor in the Sout 

I'ranscontin ild be offered 
American Bu ent Chicago-St. 
p York, and would 
also be given t to take over 
American's pt Angeles to St. 
Louis route via | and Ft. Worth 
The latter m¢ | make Transcon 
tinental a dit etitor with the 
Hound over al ting southern routes 
between point lifornia and the 
East. 
e The Prize—GC und would pay 
American app itehy $3-million, 
probably in the f f stock. For that 
it would get f f American’s ace in 
the hole—the B ton line, presently 
operating bet ig 
Angeles in d ympetition with 
Overland Gr The Hound has 
a minority hi nterest in Over 
land with Un fic R.R. Co., the 
majority stock 

Burlington nerly owned by 
Chicago, Burl nd Quincy R.R 
Co. and operat Burlington Trail 
ways—one of t ciated companies 
making up th tionwide svstem of 
Trailways Bus S 1, until about a 
year ago wh« finally incorpo 
rated into Am Buslines 

A well-man ficiently operated 
bus line, Burli is both interstate 
and intrastate ting rights over the 


Louis routes t 


and Los 
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same route as Overland Greyhound. It 
was always a thorn in the side of Over 
land, even before Overland became 
part of the Hound Family. 

While Burlington and Overland may 
have got into each other's hair, both 
of them together have been challengers 
to Greyhound. But if Greyhound’s 
plans go through and it gets Burlington, 
all that may change. 

In that event, insiders in the bus in 
dustry think control of the Burlington 
would put Greyhound in a better posi 
tion to wield some influence over Over- 
land Greyhound. And if Overland and 
Burlington were ever combined into 
da solid one-company operation, Grey- 
hound could come out with a majority 
interest in the new company. 
¢ Second Prize—One other very siz- 
able gain to Greyhound would be the 
acquisition of American’s profitable 
Kansas City-Chattanooga route. ‘The 
Hound would probably merge this into 
its Dixie Greyhound operation, which 
covers the same area. 

Disposition of other local operating 
rights held by American, mostly in the 
South and Southwest, still remains to 
be settled. 
¢ American’s Story—As Greyhound 
stated in its petition to ICC, American 
Buslines has never been a financially 
successful company. From the start 
of its transcontinental service it was 
hampered by lack of feeder lines and 
friendly connecting carriers. 

Determined to become an equal 
competitor of the Hound, but recogniz- 
ing the soft spot in its make-up, Ameri- 
can let it be known in 1946 that it 
was interested in acquiring the services 
of certain key Greyhound personnel. 
A number answered the call. Two of 
the Hound’s top notchers are still with 
American today: Manfred Burleigh, 
chairman of the board, and Arthur 
Baldus, vice-president in charge of sales 
and traffic. 
¢ Tried and Failed—Burleigh tossed a 
bombshell into the Greyhound camp 
soon after he went over to American. 
He filed for operating rights between 
Bay City, Mich., and Louisville, Ky 
Fought bitterly by the Hound, Burleigh 
came within a whisper of getting what 
he sought. If American had won that 
one, the door could have been forced 
open for other local certificates 

But the greatest threat to the Hound 
came later when plans were announced 
for the merging of American, Trans 
continental Trailways, and Southeast 
ern Greyhound Lines, Inc. That deal 
never jelled—some say because of per 
sonalities. When it fell through, Grey- 
hound lost no time in buying complete 
control of Southeastern Greyhound. 
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Genuine 


TIMKEN 


AX Parts 





The Timken-Detroit Axle Company @ Detroit 32, Michigan 








The Timken-Detroit Axle Company Be 
100 N. Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Timken-Detroit Axle Parts Kits 
NAME 




















Thomas Shirt President 
Announces Plans for BIF 


Los Angeles—M. C. Shapiro, President of 
the Thomas Shirt Company, announces 
that representatives of his firm will attend 
the British Industries Fair in London this 
year to inspect new designs and materials 
in British textiles. “My own visit to the 
BIF last year convinced me that no pro- 
gressive textile concern should miss this 
annual event,” said Mr. Shapiro. 

British Industries Fair, London and Bir- 
mingham— May 5-16. For complete details, 
write or phone the nearest British Consu- 
late, or; Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 








Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


i} 


—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 
See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 























HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
EEE 


What Has Become of 


In the five years between World 
War II and Korea, a host of “revolu- 
tionary” developments came into the 
limelight. They promised to make big 
changes in the American way of life. 


Gar Wood's Venturi Ship 


Retired speedboat-king Gar Wood 
startled nautical engineers in the sum- 
mer of 1949 with his radically designed 
Venturi ship. 

Twin-hulled, the Venturi was built 
to slice through waves instead of rid- 


ing over them. This, plus buoyancy 
from the air space between the hulls, 
was supposed to make the ship more 
stable than any other type of vessel now 
afloat. 

Wood designed the vessel primarily 


Some of them lived up to expecta- 
tions; synthetic fibers, frozen foods, 
aluminum foil all made their mark 
with huge success. 

Others, after much ballyhoo, came 


for military work, though he saw it 
also as the prototype for superfast (up 
to 38 knots) passenger liners. The 
ship right now is in drydock at Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Wood plans to take it out 
again for more experiments mainly 
with fuels—around Apr. 1. As yet he 
has had no firm takers for the Venturi 
design. 

However, he says 
commercial interest,” 
gon is considering it 


there is “some 
and the Penta 
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Yesterday's Inventions? 


to an equally ballyhooed finish. The 
Lustron home and the Tucker car are 
good examples. 

But a number of inventions that 
caught the public eye neither succeeded 


The Fuller House 


In April, 1946, a magazine quoted 
a Washington official as saying the 
Fuller House would precipitate an in- 
dustrial revolution or the most monu- 
mental flop in history. There has been 
no revolution—yet. 

Conceived by the extraordinary 
Richard Buckminster Fuller, the house 
was the crowning triumph for Fuller’s 
theory of what he called Dymaxion 
design (the hexagonal Dymaxion house 
of 1927, the Dymaxion car, the start- 
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with splash nor finished with a flourish. 
They simply dropped from sight. Here 
is a roundup of a few of these and what 
has happened to them since they made 
news a few years ago. 


ling Dymaxion bathroom). It hung, 
rather than sat, using a central mast. 
Circular in shape, it was held up (about 
a foot off the ground) by cables. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. built the 
first and only completed dwelling. 
Fuller Houses, Inc., which was set up 
to handle quantity production, never 
really got started. Internal squabbles 
kept it from raising the $10-million 
needed to tool up. A stockholder now 
lives in the house near Wichita. 


We’re the 
ENGINE-BEARING 


SOURCE with a 
“TWO-WAY” STRETCH! 


Our production facilities are spe- 
cially designed to meet today’s 
fluctuating quotas for automotive, 
tractor and industrial engines. 


That’s why you can depend on us 
to meet your most exacting require- 
ments for precision engine bearings, 
promptly ,.. whether in small 
custom, or huge mass-production 
quantities. 
When you specify our engine bear- 
ings for your production, you are se- 
ng a manufacturer who has been 
a leader in the field for over 25 years. 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CORPORATION 


a6 feli meee. lie iict t.| 





packages 
have 
personality 


Yours will have a “‘magnetic’’ personality 
when you use Old Tavern Gold and Platinum 
Papers for label, seal and box work. 


Old Tavern is a product of the 

McLaurin - Jones Company, America’s oldest 
gumming and coating specialists, who 
manufacture the widest range of gummed 
and coated papers in the world. 


Whatever your gummed or coated paper 
problem, McLaurin -Jones has the solution 
on paper. . . ready to ship to you 

from one of its four mills, 

strategically located to serve the nation’s 
major industrial areas. 


McLAURIN- JONES Co. 


Manufacturers of the World's widest range of Gummed and 
Coated Papers such as: Waretone Mirror Finish Papers, 
Guaranteed Fiat Gummed Papers, ideal Stay Tape, 
ideal Veneer Tape, and Biue Star or 
Tanglefoot Sealing Tape 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES IN: 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI © LOS ANGELES 
Mills located ot: 
Brookfield & Ware, Mass. + Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, la. 
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Boeing’s Gas Turbine 


In April, 1950, Boeing Airplane Co. 
drew tremendous publicity by demon- 
strating a small gas turbine engine that 
could power a truck. The turbine 
weighed 2,500 Ib. less than a piston 
engine of equal power and took up 
only 13% of the space. 

Since its announcement, Boeing has 
been earnestly trying to live down the 
press buildup. It has warned repeatedly 
—as it did at the start—that the unit 
needs a lot more work before it is ready 
for commercial production. (Problems: 


The Talgo Train 


Like Robert R. Young’s much- 
ballyhooed Train X, the Talgo was a 
new approach to railroad travel. De 
signed in Spain and built by American 
Car & Foundry Co., the train was sleek 
and low-slung (track clearance, 18 in.) 
Each railroad car had two wheels at 
the rear, rested at the front on the car 
ahead. 

ACF manufactured three models of 
the Talgo: Two went to Spain, where 


close clearances needed, high fuel con- 
sumption). 

Right now the Navy—which backed 
the turbine project and had first call— 
has taken over production for its own 
use. The Navy reportedly is testing 
the engine to generate electricity on 
minesweepers and to power small per- 
sonnel boats. 

Kaman Aircraft Corp., 
operating under a Navy 
also using one of th 
a helicopter. 


which is 
contract, 1s 
mall turbines in 


they are now runn out of Madrid; 
the third was kept in the U.S. as a 
showpiece. Since 19, the company 
has tried—unsuccessfully—to sell Ameri- 
can railroads on tl dea. One stum- 
bling block has b Interstate Com 
merce Commiss regulations: the 
train violates som¢ them 

ACF, now busy on war 
sidetracked plans for any 
scale promotion 


work, has 
more full- 
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Parke, Davis & Company's 
3-Year Experience With 


PITTSBURGH 
Color Dynamics 


Shows Greatly Increased 


Operating Efficiency! 


ONVINCING PROOF that Pittsburgh 

COLOR DYNAMICS contributes 
to production efficiency and employee 
morale is offered by the three-year 
experience of Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, Detroit, prominent manufac- 
turer of pharmaceutical products. 
@ In the summer of 1948, Parke, 
Davis & Company completed a new 
building specially designed and 
splendidly equipped to manufacture 
antibiotics. Chloromycetin, a new 
drug with global demand because of 
its efficacy in combating many types 
of virulent diseases, is the chief prod- 
uct made in this new building. 
@ The interior of this mammoth 
structure—with its batteries of tanks, 
its miles of code-marked pipes, its 
series of laboratories and packaging 
rooms—was completely “color engi- 
neered” according to principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 
@ Just how this modern painting 
system has aided production and 
morale is best expressed in this recent 


Pr 


PAINTS * GLASS * 


CHEMICALS °* 


Modern scientific painting system which puts color to work 
contributes also to improvement of work morale 
and attendance in Antibiotics Division. 


comment of W. H. Mohrhoff, Superin- 
tendent of the Antibiotics Division: 
@ “When this new building was 
completed three years ago, we estab- 
lished production standards which 
were based upon such physical factors 
as new and better equipment and im- 
proved processes. We also took into 
consideration the greater amount of 
natural light the p coc of the new 
building gave us. The one intangible 
we were unable actually to measure 
was the purposeful use of color. 

@ “Our records show that produc- 
tion efficiency has averaged nearly 
thirty per cent greater than our esti- 
mate based on the tangible factors. 
At times it has been up sixty per cent. 
Much of this increase can be attrib- 
uted to COLOR DYNAMICS. 

@ “At the same time, our attend- 
ance has been better than that in 
similar departments. There can be no 
better foe sm of what our workers 
think of COLOR DYNAMICS than 
the many requests for transfer to this 


'SBURGH PaiNnTs 


BRUSHES * PLASTICS 





building. Even laboratory workers 
seek to be transferred because they 
recognize they can do more and better 
work—with less nervous tension and 
physical fatigue. 

@ “Our experience with Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS has fully con- 
firmed our opinion that color, 
properly applied, can be helpful to 
management and employees alike.” 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study fer Your 
Plant — FREE! 


@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in your 
plant—on a machine or two, or in one depart 
ment—and see the difference it makes? For an 
explanation of what COLOR DYNAMICS is and 
how it works, send for our free booklet. Better 
still, let us make a color engineering study of 
your plant, or any part of it, free and without 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company branch and arrange to have a 
trained color expert see you at your convenience 
Or send coupon below. 


Mail This Coupon For FREE Booklet! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department BW-32, Pittsburgh 22, Pa a. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet Dynamics.” 
C) Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
out obligation on our pert. 








SERVING INDUSTRY 
«++ SERVING AMERICA ; 


You are always close to Conti-) 
nental Can with its 65 plants in\ , 
the United States, Canada and ** 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- \_ 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 


> 





PUTTING THE WORLD IN 
HER MARKET BASKET 


Did it ever occur to you that when a housewife strolls 
down the aisles of a modern market she practically takes 
a trip around the world? 

Within her reach are the choicest fruits and vege- 
tables grown in America, meat from a dozen states, 
fish from the seven seas, coffee from our good neighbors 
to the south, tea from the Orient and delicacies from 
both the New and Old Worlds. 

These foods travel miles to her market basket, and 
are available irrespective of season. For example: 

Her family can eat tomatoes, peas and sweet corn 
when snow covers much of the farmland where these 
crops are grown. They can enjoy spinach, beans and 
asparagus when the fields are bare and brown. They 
can enjoy apples, peaches, pears and cherries when 
there's not a sign of fruit on the trees. 

A big share of this canned food that puts “the world 
in your market basket” 365 days a year is in Continental 
containers bearing famous names and brands that are 
your guarantee of quality. In addition to cans for food, 
Continental makes more than 500 sizes and styles of 
containers for products like oil, drugs, cosmetics, house- 
hold conveniences and paints. 

Everybody at Continental realizes that providing a 
dependable source of cans and other containers is a 
tremendous responsibility. And we will do our utmost 
to meet every demand for them in these critical times. 


CONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPAN 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STERt PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 





DeVitBiss KEEPS CAR LOCKS WORKING SMOOT 


[Here's the nearest thing yet to a freezep 
R Hock. Read how spraying helps! You'll find 

cases, below, that prove IT PAYS TO SPRAY 

DeVilbiss quality equipment. Let us show you 


New silicones get top credit for 
this ingenious, all-weather lubri 
cation of car locks — but spray 
guns pl ty an important part too! 
DeVilbiss automatic guns help 
by spraying the silicones into the 
locks on a conveyor line. Spray 
guns coat parts more thoroughly, 
penetrate better and use less 
material than other methods 


Versatile DeVilbiss spray 
equipment also gives most new 
cars their lustrous, durable fin 
ish; sanitizes moving vans; paints 


1 


houses, gas bottles, and mirrors 


Let these cases spark an 
idea of how mode m spraying 
can help you. Call us 


THE DEViLBISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario * London, England 
Santa Ciara, Calif. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


More amazing cases of product improvement 


through DeViiBiss services and spray equipment 


Save money at home .. . or Bottle refinishing jumped Mirrors: DeVilbiss installation Movers and warehousemen 
on a farm. Do a better job too, 10007 tor propane-cas re finer sprays lead oxide on backs of we D Ss guns to sanitize 

\OVer sprays 
ment! By spraying paint, you dav! Metal bottles are con- months; saves the labor of 5 vad with solution that 
can cut costs up to one-half, veved to a DeVilbiss booth men! Lead oxide seals the erms, insects 
and cut painting time to as revolved, and = automatically backs of mirrors—keeps silver et us show you 
little as one-fourth. painted by 7 DeVilbiss guns intact, lengthens mirror life | 


using DeVilbiss spray equip- from 250 to 1,000 units a mirrors. Paid for itself in 6 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


VILBISS 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


Medicinal Atomizers 


Spray Booths 


Air Compressors Portable Spray Outfits 
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The Playboy Car 


Of all the postwar small autos (Bobbi 
Car, Bantam, others), the Playboy 
seemed to many people the most likely 
to make a hit. Slickly styled with a 
rear engine, it was set to sell for $985. 


Playboy Motor Car Corp., Buffalo, 


The Colmol 


A “milestone” in mechanized min- 
ing was the Colmol, developed by 
Sunnyhill Coal Co. in 1948. A com- 
bined cutter-loader, it could move con- 
tinuously into the face of a coal vein, 
dig out 3 tons to 5 tons a minute. 

Sunnyhill contracted with Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. to produce the machine, and 
the two formed Colmol Co. Last year 
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counted on an annual production of 
100,000 by 1948. 

But it was never able to raise the 
necessary cash. The company was 
finally liquidated last year. Total pro- 
duction: 97 cars. 


Sunnyhill sued Jeffrey, charging the 
manufacturer had never started full- 
scale production and had failed to live 
up to its contract. Two months ago 
the suit was settled; Jeffrey will manu- 
facture and sell the machine under 
license. 

The company has probably turned 
out approximately 25 Colmols so far. 





For inspection that’s 


RAPID ana RIGHT! 


OPTICAL 
COMPARATORS 


The most intricate parts of your product 
can be inspected and measured to with- 
in .0001” in a matter of seconds — when 
magnified and sharply silhouetted on 
the Comparator screen. 

The operator needs only minimum in- 
struction to check every detail to any i, 
desired quality standard. 

The J&L Comparator gives you swift, 
sure QUALITY CONTROL -; throughout 
your production lines. Write for Catalog 
No. 402. 

One of our eleven models will fit 
your needs, 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Comparator Division, Dept. 710-8 / 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. ‘ 


4 } Machine Tool Craftsmen 
Since 1835 
98 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 

Please send Comparator Catalog No. 402 
Name. Title 
Company 

Street. 


City 


REGIONS 
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‘"QUODDY VILLAGE, child of a New Deal tidal electric project, died with 


parent. L. Grossman Sons 


bringing it to life. 


Wy! 


‘ 


st 


witty 
Be 





Blak 
SEABEE DRILL HALL would make fine plant. 


And Grossman LOANS as well as free rent were 
will let you have space rent-free till your business gets on its feet. 


pplied by Grossman to get 
the Flanzbaums to start their plant result: a lot of new jobs. 
96 


eee S| 
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LABOR in the ’Quoddy area is plentiful, cheap. Flanzbaum brothers examine shoes turned 


out in their plant by workers who never saw a shoe plant till they took these jobs. 


Waking a Dead Town 
Pays Off All Around 


Far up the Atlantic coastline where 
Maine mects Canada and near the city 
of Eastport is a cluster of some 2-40 
buildings known as_ Passamaquoddy 
Village. Two years ago the village 
stood empty and cold, closed off from 
the world by a high iron fence. Today 
its houses shelter 63 families. And 
some of its buildings hum with in- 
dustry, giving work and steady incomé 
to more than 100 men and women, 

The U.S. government had built the 
village and let it die. Now a private 
company, L. Grossman Sons, Inc., of 
Quincy, Mass., is fanning it back to 
life. The job is far from done. There 
are 50 more homes to rent or sell and 
250,000 sq. ft. of factory floor space 
to lease before ’Quoddy Village is 
filled to capacity. Grossman is deter- 
mined to stick with it until it is. 

e Saga—’Quoddy Village was built back 
in 1934 to house construction workers 
on the controversial Passamaquoddy 
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Dam project. The project was aban- 
doned in 1936. During World War I! 
‘Quoddy was converted to a Seabee 
camp and for a time housed over 4,000 
men. War Assets Administration took 
title after the war, sold the property to 
Grossman in April, 1950. 

Grossman paid a little over $75,000 
for what had cost the government well 
over $2-million to build. The whole 
package, enclosed in 142 acres, includes 
110 one-, two-, and four-family houses, 
two apartment houses that will hold 
40 families each, a 200-bed hospital, a 
50-office administration building, a 
chapel, a gymnasium, a fire house, 
wharves, a railroad siding, Quonset 
huts, and over 300,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in a drill hall. Most of the build- 
ings are suitable for industrial space. 
¢ the Region—Need for new industry 
in the Eastport area is acute, Up to 
now Eastport has had one industry— 
sardine canning—and that operating 








MERCURY “JEEP” 
out-performs all others 
at 2000-lIb. rating 


Put the JEEP to work in your plant. Let 
your operators get the feel of its easy 
handling .. . its unusual maneuverability 
(right-angle stacks in a 9'-6" aisle with 
48” load). Let your maintenance depart- 
ment see how simple it is to service the 
JEEP, with famous unit assembly. Make 
these tests of low-cost handling... at our 
expense. Write for Mercury's special 30- 
day demonstration plan. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 





MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. HALSTED ST. * CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Locking mated couplings together so they won't get 


. © 6 


scrambled in stock bins is another quick, easy job 
for Bostitch “Hog-Ring” Pliers, reports a big W est 
Coast manufacturer. His operators, who hurt their fingers when they tied these electric 
components with wire, also are enthusiastic about their new Bostitch fastening method. 


Self-Feeding “Hog-Ring” Plier 
Speeds Up Fastening Jobs 


Cuts costs of electric wiring, mattress- 
making, auto-seat covering, bag-sealing, 
parts-assembly, shipping, etc. 

You can make more money, too, if your 
business calls for fastening cords, wires, 
fabrics together or to each other. 

Doing these jobs better, faster and at lower 
cost comes naturally to this Bostitch P7 “Hog- 
Ring” Stapling Plier. As fast as you can 


INVESTIGATE THESE OTHER COST-CUTTING BOSTITCH STAPLING MACHINES 


j 


Bostitch H4 Stapling Bostitch Autoclench 
Hammer is4timesas Stapler seals cartons 
fast as hammer and __on the inside entirely 
nails from the outside. 


Which of the 800 Bostitch models 
will cut your costs most? It costs you 
nothing to find out. 300 field men in 112 cities 


BOSTITCH, 708 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 

Please rush me free literature on Bostitch P7 “Hog-Ring” Pliers. ) Also send liter- 
ature which describes how other Bostitch machines can cut my fastening costs, make 
unskilled workers more productive, and provide me with a self-inspecting fastening 


method. LJ 
I fasten the following materials: 
Wood () Paper () Rubber () Plastics 


Vame 
Firm 
Street... 


B 0 STITC H fastens it vette wir 





squeeze its easy-working handles, this self- 
feeding plier changes pre-formed staples with 
44” openings into sturdy }4” rings. 

It will pay you to learn how hundreds of 
electrical manufacturers, furniture makers, 
nurserymen, shippers, etc., have cut their 
fastening costs with Bostitch stapling 
machines. Get latest literature by mailing 
coupon .. . today. 


Bostitch Wire Stitchers 
have speed and ca- 
pacity for large pro- 
duction jobs. 


Bostitch TS Stapling 
Tacker is twice as fast 
as hand tacking on 
hundreds of jobs. 


in the U.S. and 11 cities in Canada give you 
nearby service. Fact-packed literature is yours 
for the asking. Use the conpon below today. 


Leather Light Metals (] 


Fabrics [_ 


Title 


Zone State 
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’,.. need for new industry 
in the area is acute...” 


REGIONS starts on p. 96 


rough October. Men 
and women come into Eastport from 
miles around to the seven canning 
plants. They may pick up $500 to 
$1,000 apiece during the season. Then 
they must count on unemployment 
compensation f 13 weeks plus the 
produce of a f chickens, a small 
garden, and their skill as fishermen and 
hunters to keep them alive for the re- 
mainder of the Maine’s Employ- 
ment Security Commission estimates 
that there are 4,000 unemployed 
in the Eastport and Calais area during 
three seasons of the year. 

Population has shrunk appreciably 
during the last 10 years as people left 
the destitute area in search of jobs. 
From 1940 to 1950 Eastport dropped 
from 3,346 to 3,123 and Calais from 
5,161 to 4,589. But most of the people 
who have left still hold property in the 
area, and it is known that they would 
be eager to return if they could find 
year-round jobs 
e Jobs—That is what Grossman is try- 
ing to get them. The company is offer- 
ing the strongest kind of inducements 
to industry to move into "Quoddy Vil- 
lage. Free rent until a new industry 
gets on a paying basis is one of Gross- 
man’s offers. In one case, it has gone 
even further and loaned a manufac- 
turer the cash he needed to set himself 


only from July tl 


up. 

So far, Grossman has got four em- 
ployers into "Quoddy. Together, they 
work more than 100 people and pay 
them more than $4,000 a week. These 
companies are: the Eastport Division 
of Saco-Moc Shoe Co. in Portland, 
Passaquoddy not Passamaquoddy) 
Shoe Co., Eastport Chemical Co., and 
"Quoddy Metal Shop. This week a 
new industry, Maine Wood Products 
Co., is moving into town. 

e Helping Hand—The story of Passa- 
quoddy Shoe Co.’s experience in the 
village is a good example of how eager 
both Grossman and the town of East- 
port are to get new industries located 
there. The company was formed by 
Benson and Richard Flanzbaum, 25 
and 24-year-old sons of a shoe Ww 
facturer in Boston. Atter learning tlie 
trade with their faiher, they decided to 
go off on their own. ’Quoddy offered 
a start—low on cash demands if high 
on risk. Grossman guaranteed the 
brothers two years’ free rent for the 
floor of what was once a large dormi- 
tory and then loaned them $15,000 to 
help buy machinery. When the equip- 
ment arrived last December, a group 
of Eastport townspeople volunteered 
their work for two cole to set up the 
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_@ first step to 
Sip? better painting 


a 

ee of the reasons why modern paints form a better The 1500 kva Wagner Unit Substation Trans- 
film, level better, and have longer life is dueto mew —_— former pictured above, furnishes power to operate 
methods of ner we, oe = —— ees a the vegetable oil expellers at Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
merized to strengthen their molecular structur *. Mi . 
like Archer * “Pol-mer- ik,” an Archer-Daniels-Mid- land's Minneapolis plant. . 
land Company product. Wagner Transformers are an important part of the 
One of the first steps in processing Pol-mer-ik is Cquspmens of many large industrial plants because 
extracting the oil from the fl Sineeed « . and, like they give completely dependable service. Wagner 
most steps in modern manufacturing, this operation engineers are qualified to specify the correct trans- 
requires the use of electricity delivered at the right former for your needs. Consult the nearest of our 
voltage for its purpose through a unit substation. 32 branch offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 
6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Meo., U.S. A. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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Punch sheets ond covers of any size or 


weight, quickly, accur 


an hour with colorful 
1%" diameter. 


Bind up to 250 
GBC bindings — Vig 


books 
” to 





- YOU CAN DO 


PLASTIC BINDING 





THIS STRIKING PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION — 
FREE 


Get your personalized edition ...a 
wealth of facts and ideas. You'll 
receive at no cost the complete ap- 
plication and cost story along with 
actual samples of modern plastic 
binding all in one presentation. The 
2 free valuable pocket memo books 
show two different, popular and 
practical modern plastic binding 
styles. Act now! No obligation. 


' 
- ADDRESS 


GENERAL BINDING CORP., Dept. BW-3, 


812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Bind all sizes of loose pages—any printed 
or duplicated material with compact 
GBC plastic binding equipment... in 
a matter of seconds. You'll add prestige, 
color, utility, attention-compelling ap- 
pearance and increase the effectiveness 
and life of your literature. Pages lie per- 
fectly flat...may be inserted or re- 
moved any place in book. Save money, 
too. Anyone can operate. 


YOUR FREE PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION NOW 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. BW -3, 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please send me at once my free plastic bound 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION that includes prices 
and applications and 2 FREE handy Memo Books. 
! understand there is no obligation. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 











2ONG___... TATE______ 








“ .. five-room homes for as 
little as $13.34 a month...” 
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shop. Merchants of Eastport contrib- 
uted a fund of $600 to pay for labor 
that the boys couldn’t get free. 

That was eight weeks ago. It took 
four weeks to get set up for production. 
Today output ip to 300 pairs of 
shoes a day, and the Flanzbaums expect 
to jack it up to 600 pairs soon. The 
thing that amaze m is that, before 
eight weeks ago, not one of their em 
ployees ever sav inside of a shoe 
plant. 

Father Flanzbaum is reported to be 
so pleased with the experience his sons 
have had in ’Quoddy that he himself 
is considering moving his whole Boston 
operation, less there. 
¢ Luring the Big Ones—So far, Gross- 
man has attracted only light industry 
to the village. There are facilities for 
heavy industry, ugh, and the com 
pany would lik bring it in. The 
prize property 100-ft. by 600-ft. 
drill hall built the Seabees and 
named for Adm Ben Moreell, onc 
time head of the S« now chair 
man of Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

In the ndustry 
in, its workers v 1j0v an ideal hous 
ing situation ) family homes sell 
for as low as $ ) including the lot 
—no money dov id 20 vears to pay 
A few five-room houses have sold for as 
little as $13.34 a nth 
e Profit for All—Industrial develop 
ment of propert uch as "Quoddy 
Village is nothin 1ew to Grossman 
Sons. Not sin early 1920s has 
the company d lished any of the 
properties it ha ight. 

This is more philanthropy; it’s 
sound busines ll. In the case of 
‘Quoddy, Sid G ian figures that, if 
he turned arot juick and sold it 
for scrap, he might double his $75,000 
investment. But Grossman prefers to 
play the long rn The 140 houses in 
‘Quoddy are wort ivbe $1,000 apiece 
as scrap. But industry in, and 
with it people need places to live, 
and the house rth up to $3,000. 
The same appl plant buildings, 
stores, and the Altogether, Gross 
man may pull und $300,000 out of 
"Quoddy befor finished. 
¢ Limerick—] ust 
Grossman was 
tion of another: 
near Portland 
town built man 


OTKCTS, 


ibees, 


event moves 


( 


efore "Quoddy, 
d in the revitaliza- 
Limerick, Mce., 
was a company 
igo by Limerick 
Yam Co. In 1945 Limerick Yarn 
joined the procession of textile com 
panies moving of New England 
It abandoned it ind the 800 
people who work 
Grossman acq 


plant 
l the Te. 
d the plant by auc- 
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Now-/NTERNATIONAL Roadliners HIRST with 


factory-Installed LPG fuel system 


=. 
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INTERNATIONAIS are the first trucks to receive 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Listing of an LPG Fuel 
System. New “LP” Roadliner models offer heavy- 
duty haulers high compression power with less 
fuel cost . . . less engine wear . . . no field installa- 
tion problems! 

Now all the advantages of LP gas as an engine 
fuel are combined with all the advantages of Inter- 
national Roadliners in specially designed units that 
are ready for the road. 


New International “LP” four- and six-wheel mod- 
els, 42,000 to 65,000 pounds GCW, offer famous 
International Super Red Diamond valve-in-head 
truck engines with boosted compression ratios to 
take advantage of the extra power in high octane 
fuel. Propane-Butane carburetion and fueling sys- 
tem is completely factory assembled and factory 
installed. No field installation required—trucks are 
delivered ready to roll. 


Like all International “firsts” 
...they’re performance-proved 


Exhaustive field and laboratory tests prove you get 
greater engine efficiency with lower fuel costs, 
longer engine life with less maintenance. Super 


Dua! heovy-stee! pressure tonks 
replace stondord gasoline tanks 
on these new International Truck 
models 





NOW AVAILABLE: 
Two New Diese! Models 
LD-195 and LD-205 





Red Diamond engine compression ratios have been 
increased for high octane fuel. The resultant gives 
you greater efficiency on the job along with fuel 
savings of several cents per gallon. 


International’s new-type manifolding, special 
mixing and regulator valves increase the character- 
istic clean-burning benefits of liquefied petroleum. 
Intake and combustion deposits on valves and in 
cylinders are almost entirely eliminated. Engine 
wear and cylinder erosion are reduced and there 
is less contamination of lubricating oil. Parts last 
longer, oil changes are fewer, mileage between 
overhauls and engine changes can be doubled. 


High compression power... plus 
heavy-duty engineered truck stamina 


You get improved engine power and economy — 
with the all-around truck stamina that has made 
International Trucks first in heavy-duty sales for 
20 straight years! That’s truck value. See your 
International Truck Branch for details about new 
International “LPG” Trucks—the latest Interna- 
tional Truck contribution to low-cost hauling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


& 
ka international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . .. Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL «~~ TRUCKS 


More than One Million Now on the Road 





ROCKRITE 
TUBING!” 


This businessman knows how to conserve scarce steel. 
For volume production of ring-shaped or cylindrical 
parts, he’s specifying close-tolerance Rockrite Tubing 

. the pre-sized tubing that requires Jess machining. 
That means more of the metal goes into the finished part. 
Here’s an actual case: 


3,000 Lb « 
ORDINARY 
TUBING a 


2,000 Lb of Parts + 1,000 Lb of Chips 


2,360 Lb 
ROCKRITE ° = 2,000 Lb of Parts + 360 Lb of Chips 
TUBING 


Why buy more tubing than you need and then throw it 
away in the form of costly chips? Bulletin R2 gives facts 
and figures on how Rockrite Tubing can save you metal 
and money. Write for your copy today. 
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TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION > WALLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Michigan's UPPER PENINSULA: 
Its prospout, rae heen based om. 


Ontonagon 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 
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Escanaba 


Northern Michigan Hopes for 


While Michigan as a whole was busy 
piling up industrial wealth during the 
past half-century, its upper peninsula, 
already physically cyt off by Lake Michi 
gan and the Straits of Mackinac, looked 
more and more like an orphan. 

For 30 vears now, tourist trade is 
ibout all the peninsula has had to cling 
to for its economic existence. Long be 
fore that the region’s once-rich timber, 
copper, and iron ore resources began 
to plav out. By the end of the 1800s 
they were stripped practically _ bare 
l'ransportation difficulties, on top of 
the geographic distance from markets, 
worsened matters. Labor just about 
deserted the peninsula for the greener 
industrial fields of lower Michigan 

Now, it begins to look as though 
things may be different. With the gov 
ernment spurring a tremendous program 
to get mincrals out of the ground (BW— 
Mar.1°52,p19), the upper peninsula has 
high hopes of making a comeback 
Michigan’s Economic Development 
Commission, taking a hand to pull the 
peninsula back up on its industrial feet, 
hopes for a revival of the has-been 
mining operations. And that may at- 
tract other industry to the area as well 
¢ Shades of Dan’l Boone—Vast areas of 
wild, primitive country are the region’s 
one resource that didn’t peter out. 


104 


Hundreds of lakes and small, swift 
sticams make the upper peninsula a 
fisherman’s paradise. Hunters flock to 
its woodlands, where for miles the only 
signs of life are occasional trappers’ 
cabins, overgrown with moss and in 
habited only by porcupines, snowshoe 
rabbits, and wild deer most of the year 

Ihe tourist trade with its seasonal 
fluctuations, though, is not enough to 
sustain the upper peninsula’s dwindling 
population; unemployment is an acute 
problem. The upper peninsula people, 
mostly of hardworking Scandinavian, 
I'rench, and Finnish stock, are cager 
for industry to move in, will pitch in 
and work hard to maintain it 
¢ Happier Days—The story of what 
happened to the region’s once-flourish- 
ing industry is one of boom to near- 
bust. During most of the 19th Century 
its copper and iron resources largely 
supported the area. ‘They made it onc 
of the most prosperous parts of the 
state. 

From the 1850s until the mid- 
1880s, lumbering flourished, too. Mills 
and towns sprang up around the vast 
tracts of good quality virgin timber. 
Port cities like Escanaba and Menomi- 
nee flourished. 
¢ Turning Point—Around the 
the resources began to peter out. Then 
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ition kept on drop 
ping—down gainst a 20% in 
crease for the state as a whole. Most 
of the decline the copper counties 
of the northw irist traffic sustains 
the eastern half 
¢ Boom or Bust?—But the big bust 
anticipated aft rld War II hasn’t 
hit the upper ninsula vet. The 
Fconomic Dev yment Commission is 
determined to t off as long as 
possible—mayb« It’s using the 
lag to take stock of the new mining 
possibilities, wl t hopes will tip the 
scale on the side of prosperity. 

The commission splits the peninsula 
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»-.and this On-the-Wall Test Proves it! 


Figure this one out: — The price per gallon of 
Barreled Sunlight is high but the cost per job with 
Barreled Sunlight is low. 

Yes, figure it out . . . to your profit . . . with this 
simple on-the-wall test. 

All you do is compare a gallon of Barreled Sun- 
light with a gallon of any other good 
brand of paint . . . thinned according to 
directions on the labels. You'll find that 
even though Barreled Sunlight may cost 
a few pennies more per gallon, it gives 
you much more paint ready for the 
brush. It actually saves you money on 
paint. But that’s just the beginning. 

Paint represents only 20% of the total 
cost of a painting job. Labor represents 
80%. And by testing paint on the wall, 


you'll find that your maintenance painter can cover 
more area in less time with famous Barreled Sun- 
light. It all adds up to this: the price per gallon of 
Barreled Sunlight may seem high, but it will give 
you a better-looking, longer-lasting paint job at 
lower cost than any other paint, 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 1-C Dudley St., Providence, R. I, 


Barreled Sunlight 
Funie 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


'T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


For over half a century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industriel, institutional and commercial buildings 











Pre-cast 
concrete walls 


safely positioned 
by Tournacrane 


BEE-CEE BUILDERS use TOURNACRANE to move giant panels 


When Bee-Cee Builders, Skokie, I. 
contracted to build a new 60’ x 60’ 
factory at Addison for the Savogran 
Co. of Ilinois, they chose the 7-ton 
D Tournacrane because of its unus- 
ual adaptability to their building 
method, “Tilt-up Construction.”’ 


This job involved lifting and setting 
twelve 6" thick precast concrete wall 
panels into vertical position on edge 
of concrete foundation. Bee-Cee eli- 
minates high hand-labor costs of lay- 
ing walls with concrete blocks — 
pours whole wall panels at one time, 
on-the-spot, in individual molds. 


Using Tournacrane exclusively for all 
lifting, spotting and placing, they 
found it superior to other types of 
cranes previously used. As Leonard 
Borisof, Bee-Cee partner puts it, “I 
started saving money and time when 
I got Tournacrane on the job.” 


Handles lifts on any footing 


With one-man Tournacrane, electric 
pushbuttaggcontrol of all steering 


and lifting gives operator freedom to 
safely suspend, move and spot giant 
panels, while working on or off floor. 
Big low-pressure tires do not dam- 
age forms, lumber, or concrete. Load 
is fully visible at all times. 


Ability to travel over highway at 28 
m.p.h. and handle lifts or carry on 
any kind of footing . . . pavement, 
blacktop, gravel, cinders, dirt, and 
mud or soft fill—further demonstrate 
Tournacrane’s capacity to make 
money on your lifting jobs, too! 


Money-saving interchangeability 


The handy 7-ton “D” as well as larg- 
er 15-ton capacity “C”, or 30-ton 
A’, offer you additional earning ca- 
pacity because prime mover is inter- 
changeable with scrapers, rear-dump 
and bottom -dump or fiat-bed hau'- 
ers to keep your investment dollar at 
work all year ’round. Ask your Le- 
Tourneau Distributor or write direct 
to us for all the details on these 
versatile “‘work anywhere’’ cranes. 


tptouensad 


r. 6. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Clean air is a two way problem in Atomic Energy plants. 


Not only should incoming air be clean, but more ingore ‘ 
the exhaust air must be filtered to prevent the escape 

of contaminated particles. AAF equipment is doing 

this double duty in all Atomic Energy plants .. . 

some of it specially designed for that purpose. 


Clean air is a must with Atomic Energy. 


Ameteue Aix Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Lid., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 
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they swing 140-ton gates with ease 





is 
a) 
‘> 
0S” Spherical Roller Bearings support the 6 Radial gote 
orm pivots at Phoenix, Arizona's Horseshoe Dam. Fabrication 
and erection by Allison Steel Mfg. Co., Phoenix. 


Aa 


At Phoenix, Arizona’s Horseshoe Dam, they 
control the flow of water by means of three 
140-ton self-adjusting radial-type gates. 
Each gate pivots on four SS 

Spherical Roller Bearings. 


The gate designers, Leeds, Hill & Lewett and 
builders, Allison Steel Mfg. Co., of Phoenix, 
developed a method of erection by which 
each gate arm could be placed in position and 
secured in two hours. That’s engineering. 





Each gate arm pivots on two SSF 

Spherical Roller Bearings, each of which can 
support an 800,000-pound Radial load —the 
kind of heavy-duty for which SCS Sphericals 
are ideal —ithat’s real engineering, too. 


Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy 
good bearings, do so many machine designers 
specify SCS" ? Simply because they 

not only depend on S&S for quality in 
bearings; they’ve also learned to depend on 
SS” engineering—on field and home office 
men who are qualified specialists in putting the 
right bearing in the right place. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


— manufacturers of SKF and 
HESS-BRIGHT bearings. vans R 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 








8 integrity ° ft hip * llurgy * tolerance control * surface finish 


WHY SKF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY product uniformity 
engineering service * field service 








manpower, scarcity of industrial fuel, 
distance from markets, and poor trans- 
portation. 

Much of the population that remains 
in the peninsula has no industrial ex- 
perience to speak of; the experienced 
joined the migration to the industrial 
cities in lower Michigan, such as De- 
troit. There’s one outweighing factor, 
though. That's the general attitude of 
the worker in the peninsula. Com- 
panies that have located there say that 
efficiency is unusually high—that the 
worker has a different concept of a fait 
day’s work than workers in most of the 
country. One study made in Iron 
Mountain found efficiency topped that 
in Milwaukee b 1% to 15%. 

e No Power—Heavy industry is likely 
to continue to spurn northern Michi 
gan until some irce of industrial fuel 
can be found. ‘There 1s no coal suppl 
anywhere near the upper peninsula 
Nor is there any big natural gas pipe- 
line. The Ex mic Development 
Commission, however, sees one ray of 
hope. Right now Canada is planning 
a natural gasline from western Canada 
to the east, along the desolate north 
shore of Lake Superior. The Michigan 
commission hopes to persuade the 
Canadians to relocate their pipeline 
through the upper peninsula. At least 
one company—Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co.—has said that 
if the Canadian pipeline were put in 
the upper peni thereby offering 
natural gas at a modest price, it could 
operate marginal mines which it can't 
now. 

e Sore Spot—One problem has no ap 
parent solution. That's the upper pen 
insula’s geogzap distance from mar 
kets. 

What makes matters worse is the lack 
of direct communication with the lower 
peninsula. Four railroads service the 
upper peninsula, making one or two 
runs a day. ‘The only transportation 
across the Straits of Mackinac, which 
split the state into two peninsulas, is 
a 50-min. ferry 1 The solution here 
would be a bridg But the Michigan 
legislature has been reluctant to appro 
priate the $87-m n it says it would 


cost 

e Drawing Card—But the Economic 
Development Commission is pinning 
its hopes on the outstanding efficiency 
of the workers t yunter-balance the 
transportation problems. Already it has 
proved to be a big drawing card. Take 
the case of Gre Foundries, Inc., of 
Milwaukee. Grede recently set up a 
branch at Iron Mountain. It estimated 
that it would t some $76,000 to 
bring in raw materials to its upper pen 
insula plant, another $66,000 to bring 
the product to market. But Grede still 
figured that these charges were worth 
while because of the higher manpower 
efficiency of the " 
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This package really sold cookies! 


This colorful package, gravure-printed by Shellmar, 

initiated a brand new trend in cookie merchandising. Its 
appearance on dealers’ shelves started cookie sales 

really rolling. And United Biscuit Company of America quickly 
recognized the merchandising-magic of realistic full-size, 
full-color product illustrations. The result: a complete new line of 
smartly re-designed packages that today are familiar to 
millions of housewives. This Successful Package Creation is 
typical of the many sales-winning printed overwraps 

and bags for “United” bakeries by Shellmar. Does your 
present package reflect the quality of your product? 

It should . . . because it’s the last 

advertisement shoppers see before they buy. 


MILITARY PACKAGING—-Suppliers to the armed forces will find a wide 
range of opproved materials available now for priority orders. 


Write for full details and sample brochure. 


Shellmar Products Corporation « Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio © South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City © Medellin, Colombia © Sao Paulo, Brazil 


The Shellmar Packaging 
Counselor offers you a complete 
packaging service. His 

knowledge of packaging materials, 
design, printing, and 

fabrication is yours without 
obligation. Give him a 

call or write direct. 


Be sure to visit Booth 338 
21st Notional Packaging Exposition, Atiantic City, April 1-4, 1952 





UNDERWATER PIPE, lined up for welding, got dunked in Gulf of Mexico—just one project in United Gas Corp.’s expansion, as . . . 


Biggest Gas Handler 
Keeps On Growing 
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Today, Limestone . . . processed 
to Carbide; then Acetylene 
produces plastics . . . synthetic 
rubber for bathing suits . . . tires 
... garden hose. 


a how dry? 


Paint protects steel. Better if 
prime-coated surface is dehydrated. 
The Oxyacetylene Flame burns 
Out moisture... paint clings 

closer — lasts longer. 


at the frontiers of progress youll find 


Wet as a bathing suit... dry as a fire. Carbide...and Acetylene 
are the chemical blocks upon which today’s miracle products are 
built. Combined with oxygen they form one of the world’s most 
versatile teams for cutting, welding and conditioning metals. 


Carbide... and Acetylene are just two of the many products of 
the Air Reduction corporate family...a group that contributes 
to practically every phase of American life—and industry... 
serving such diversified activities as medical therapy and soft drink 
carbonation ... flame cleaning and synthetics. 


In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead to new frontiers, you 
find an Air Reduction Product. 


Air REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 





Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR 
REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, AIR RE- 
DUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY.../ndus- 
trial Gases, Welding and Cutting Equipment 
* AIRCO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION * NATIONAL CARBIDE COM- 
PANY... Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMI- 
CAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO., 
OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY... 
Medical Guses — Apparatus — Hospital 
Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 
... Carbonic Gas and “Dry-ice’’ * AIRCO 
COMPANY INTERNATIONAL . . . Export * 
AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 





American Blower — a time-honored name in air handling 














American Blower Air Conditioning units are de 
signed for summer cooling and dehumidifying and 
winter heating and humidifying. 

This dual function by the same piece of equip 
ment results in substantial savings in cost and 
offers much in comfort. 

Three types are available: the Type A Condi 
tioner for normal unitary type applications, the 
Type S Conditioner for unitary type application 
where washed air or high relative humidities are 
required, the Type M Conditioner for central 
system installation. 

For data, consult the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO , 
1000 to 18,600 cfm. Either 


AMERICAN @ BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


American Blower Type A Cor 
dire xpanded refrigerants, 


Division of Amrmicay Raotaroe & Standard Sanitary conronsnion chilled water, well water or b 
and steam or hot water for 


Capacities from 


be used for cooling 


~ Seung home and oc COS eS #£3Vewe 


HURCH KEWANEE BONERS * ROSS 


HEATER * TONAWANDA [IRON 








“. .. It wasn't the first time 
that United had dunked a 
pipeline , . .” 

UTILITIES starts on p. 110 


had made more profits than in the year 
before. That was after taxes, too. Net 
income for the year amounted to $18,- 
312,946, an increase over 1950 of $1,- 
585,508. 

¢ More Expansion—Stockholders also 
learned that the expansion program 
was really rolling and may be completed 
by the middle of 1952. Tucked in a 
pocket on the back cover of the annual 
report was a jumbo map—35 in. by 45 
in.—that showed United’s system as jt 
was before the expansion program be- 
gan and what is being added. United 
had more than 17,000 mi. of trans- 
mission, field, and distribution lines 
before its latest splurge. 

Now it is adding more than 1,700 
mi. of 6-in. to 30-in. transmission 
lines. The biggest chunk of the new 
mileage is being built as a grid over the 
present system. That will make facil- 
ities more flexible in serving customers 
in Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
southern Alabama, and northwestern 
Florida—what United calls the Gulf 
South. It will also tap more natural gas 
reserves. And it will, of course, step up 
the capacity for moving the gas around. 
eIn the Sea—Perhaps the most am- 
bitious part of the program was the lay- 
ing of an underwater pipeline into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The purpose is to pull 
in gas from the offshore fields in the 
Gulf below Louisiana from two drill- 
ing platforms: One section of 20-in. 
pipe runs out to a Pure Oil Co. drilling 
platform, and another section of 14-in. 
stretches another 10 mi. to a Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. drilling platform. This 
submarine pipeline began moving gas 
in October and is now delivering to 
existing United Gas lines in the Jack- 
son (Miss.) area. 

This wasn’t the first time that 
United had dunked a pipeline. It made 
history a decade ago when it laid 25 
mi. of pipe through Lake Pontchar- 
train. But this time it was different. 
Engineers had to take into account the 
wave action and currents in the Gulf; 
they had to know what was on and 
under the floor. So scientists of the 
Dept. of Oceanography of Texas A&M 
College were called in to supervise 
studies of the Gulf waters. Armed with 
this information, the engineers wére 
able to write the specifications for pipe 
and equipment. They also could then 
work out the special pipe-laying tech- 
niques. 
¢ Found a Way—It was determined 
that no ordinary pipe had walls strong 
enough to handle the high pressures 
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Ohomical Fournla 


for 5-way savings 


The chemical industry has a new way to 
save handling costs all along the line. This 
Hackney Stainless Steel Container costs 
less to ship and store—is easier and safer 
to use—protects dangerous or perishable 
products. 


the formula fits your business, too! 


If you make, ship or buy gases, liquids or 
solids—the chances are good there’s a 
Hackney Container that can lower your 
shipping and handling costs. Write us to- 
day for further information. 


Pressed Steel 
Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 South 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 








Lightweight— 
for shipping economy 


Easy to Grasp— 
for safe pouring 


Perfect Stacking— 
saves storage space 


y 


Clear Lettering — 
for quick identification 


Containers for 
Gases, Liquids 
and Solids 








INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ 





PERSONNEL 


Your higher income men need disability benefits 
more in line with their incomes than is provided 
by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 
help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


Marsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 
Washington Columbus Tulsa Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











A new type Cohrlastic 
expansion 


temperature 
range 

—100 below 
to + 500°F 
above 


Expansion joints of Cohrlastic silicone- 
coated Fiberglas are daily demonstrating 
their efficiency and practicability in power 
generating plants, both here and abroad. 
Relatively inexpensive, this new Cohrlastic 
fabric does not corrode, and resists CO, 
and SO, gases, hot soot and acid fumes. 
It flexes well and remains gastight. On the 


Write 
for samples 
and data 


The 





onnecticut 


Hard Rubber Company 


spot repairs can be made when necessary, 
thus avoiding plant shutdowns. 


Cohrlastic fabrics come in rolls 36" wide 
and various weights. They cut easily with 
shears and may be joined by stitching or 
cementing. Write today for new bulletin 
“Expansion Joints.” 


415 EAST STREET 
New Haven, Conn. 
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UNDERGROUND PIPE gets a trimming, 
now runs gas between McComb and Jack- 
son, Miss. 


and stand the beating it would have 
to take on the floor of the Gulf. 
A. O. Smith Corp. solved that problem 
for them. Smith figured out a way to 
wrap steel plate around standard pipe, 
giving the pipe extra strength with walls 
3 in. thick. This is given a coating of 
rust-resisting material § in. thick and 
topped by a l-in. outer-covering of re- 
inforced concrete 

eIn the Air—This week United had 
almost finished another project. Four 
of the five spectacular overhead river 
crossings included in the program were 
in final stages of completion. The term 
“overhead crossing’ makes the job 
sound simple But it isn’t, because 
suspension bridges have to be built to 
carry the pipeline across the river. 

In addition to laying pipe in the sea 
and in the air, United also is doing the 
more humdrum type of pipe-laying in 
the ground. Contractors have already 


completed about 120 mi. of the 500-mi. 
section of the grid running from Agua 
Dulce, Tex., to Monroe, La. Some 
cther parts of the grid are already in 
operation. Still another completed 
project brings gas from fields in the 
Plaquemines Parish in southeastern 
Louisiana to the New Orleans area. 
The line going from Jackson, Miss., to 
Kosciusko, the terminus of a line of 
the Texas Eastern Transmission Co., 
should be ready about Mar. 15. 

e More Juice—All of the expansion 
program isn’t pipe-laying either. United 
is adding 63,000 hp. at new and exist- 
ing compressor stations and will build 
i0 new dehydration plants. A new 
8,000-hp. station near Verna, Miss., 
goes into service this month. Five 
others will be ready for the harness in 
April, three more in May 

When the whole job is finished, the 
maximum delivery capacity of the 
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Health Certificates for your Community 


How many places in this world would you purchase 
a bottle of milk and consume it without any concern 
as to its purity ...or canned goods, or frozen foods? 
The fact that we do so ’most every day is a great 
tribute to our food industries. 


But the purity and wholesomeness of our foods 
are not just happenstance. Take quick frozen foods, 
as just one example. Unless kept frozen the food 
will deteriorate ... possibly spoil. So producers 
and distributors alike employ accurate instruments 
which continuously record the temperature of the 
food on charts as shown above. 


Even during transit, on refrigerated trucks 
and freight cars, special miniature recording in- 


struments developed by Weston-TAG, ride with the 
load and continuously chart exact temperatures. 
These charts furnish proof positive that the food 
stayed frozen every mile of the way. 


Similar evidence is available at dairies, can- 
neries, and other food processing plants. All of them 
employ modern instrumentation such as WESTON- 
TAG supplies, to control and record vital tempera- 
tures, pressures and time cycles. The pens on these 
unfailing instruments furnish continuing “health 
insurance” policies for your community. WESTON 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 617 Frelinghuy- 
sen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey . . . manufac- 
turers of Weston and TAGliabue instruments. 


"SE! WESTON PuUMstill sce noon ce 





“ .. McGowen rounded out 
38 years of continuous serv- 
ice with United . . .” 


UTILITIES starts on p. 110 


One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 


FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 





increased from 


RELEASE TWO MEN 
AND GUT WORKING 
IN HALF™ 


Kat Frank P, R. Bohager & Sons, Balti » Maryland 





\ 4 


“ONE man does the work of three—in half the time!” since Bohager & 

Sons installed Farquhar Conveyors. To solve the difficult problem of 
carrying waste paper and cardboard of irregular shapes and sizes, Farquhar 
bolted together two standard conveyors. The resulting trough, approximately 
5 feet wide, is completely satisfactory and cost much less than a machine of 
special design. 





Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent, and permanent 
conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will be glad to 
consult with you... at no obligation! 


WRITE for complete information to 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Div., 
Dept.M-O1, 142 N. Duke St., York, Pa. 
or 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, ill. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 





A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
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Stopping Rust with 
RUST-OLEUM 

769 D.P. Red Primer 
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The Practical Coating! 
Beautifies As It Protects! 
In All Colors, Aluminum and White! 


Cut maintenance costs. Apply RUST-OLEUM 
directly over rusted surfaces without remov- 
ing all the rust! Just wirebrush and use sharp 
scrapers to remove rust scale and loose 
particles, then apply by brush, dip, or spray. 
Costly sandblasting and chemical precleaning 
are not usually required. Specify RUST-OLEUM 
for every rustable metal surface. Prompt 
delivery from Industrial Distributors in 
principal cities. 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2423 Oakton Street, Evanston, Iilinais 


FREE SURVEY: A RUST-OLEUM specialist 
will gladly survey your rust problems. 
He'll make specific tests and recom- 
mendations. No cost or obligation. 
See Sweets for complete catalog and 
nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, or 
write for literature on your company 
letterhead. 


MM. 


Look for this label. Be sure 
it’s genvine RUST-OLEUMI 


Seta 


Protects Tanks, Girders 
Fences, Stacks, Metal Sash, 
Roofs, Buildings, Marine 
and Railroad Facilities 
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| CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

| 2423 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 

! (0 Hove a Qualified Representative Call 

, D Full Detoils on Free Survey 

' (1) Complete Literature 

| [J Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 





Making Graphic Charts 
Simpler © Quicker © Better! 


Professional Charts can be made quickly, 

economcially by you, your secretary, or any 

member of your staff—by the 
CHART-PAK METHOD 


Here's all you do: On a Chart-Pak board, 
plan the kind of chart you want. Select the 
proper Chort-Pak materials. A little finger 
pressure and a little typing do the rest. 
That's all there is to it. Your chart is ready 
for presentation or reproduction. 

And Note This: Any portion of your Chart-Pak 


chart can be quickly changed or corrected at 
any time. What could be more economical? 





ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD | 
Send me descriptive brochure on the Chart- | 
Pak Method for Statistical Charts ( ) Or- | 
ganization Charts ( ) Office Layouts ( ) 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-G Lincoln Avenue Stamford, Conn. 








LEGS took the cheesecake at New York’s sixth annual national photo show, sponsored by 


Photo Show 


You can depend upon 
the world’s fastest 
transportation system 


For all Air Shipments—inbound or Outbound 
Call for immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day...Sundays and Holidays, too! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION ... BORED THE KIDS, who found little IRKED SERIOUS EXHIBITORS, such 


Offices in all principal wey he - U. S. enough to amuse them in the lectures and as FR Corp., which went to the trouble of 
Consult your ‘phone boo photo equipment displays, and... setting up a display to show how you can 
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Photographic Mfrs. & Distributors Assn., Inc. Show’s sexy aspect... 


Runs Gamut From Sex to Sex 


convert your kitchen into a darkroom— WEARIED ENTHUSIAST made sure he 
when your wife isn’t looking. Exhibit went got his dollar's worth of reading matter. 
over big, at least with teenagers. Even if he doesn’t read it, it’s the principle. 
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F AR-AI R* originates 


greatly improved 
testing methods that 
take the guesswork out 
of air filtration! 

e 


All architects, engineers and reputable 
fileer manufacturers know this important 
fact about air filters: mo filter—regardless 
of its design — operates at equal efficiency 
under all dust conditions. For example, a 
filter may stop “gravel” with 100% effi- 
ciency, but may have 1% efficiency when 
exposed to dust particles of 0 to 5 micron 
size. (1 micron—1/25,000 inch.) The new 
FAR-AIR testing methods accurately rate 
filter efficiencies under al] dust conditions— 
not just one set of laboratory conditions 
using a “standard” test dust, as in the past. 

THIS IS IMPORTANT TO YOU be- 
cause, for the first time, you can buy air 
filters whose performance rating under 
your operating conditions is accurately de- 
termined in advance. No more guesswork 
when you buy FAR-AIR filters! You may 
also save less expense by installing the 
type filters that are no more efficient than 
> seme to meet the requirements of the 
job. 

This tremendous advancement in the 
science of air filtration is ready to serve 
you now. Your nearby Farr Field Engineer 
can be of valuable assistance in solving 
our air filtration problems. Why not call 

im today? 

Write today for your copy of the free 
booklet on the new Farr testing procedures, 
which gives full technical information on 

equipment used in these tests and the 
results obtained. Address: 
Farr Company, P.O. Box 
10187, Airport Station, 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


FAR-AIR FILTERS 


v oe c 
Wanakacturing Engines 


FARR COMPANY 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 





Its HERE... 
Its NEW... 


It's better than ever... 
..the 1952 Todd 
Form-Master 


It’s here—in time for third quarter 
installation July Ist. It’s easier than 
ever to operate. It’s the new 1952 
Todd Form-Master, improved and 
re-designed to save you time, money 
and headaches in payroll preparation. 

Any clerk can operate the Form- 
Master. It's simple to understand— 
easy to handle. No cramped writing 
position. No waste motion. The post- 
ing position is fixed for all entries. 
And the data required by your com- 
pany, the Government and individ- 
ual employees is recorded in one 
operation instead of three. 

In addition, new payroll sheets 
with the Form-Master have special 
“accumulation” columns for earnings 
subject to (1) Federal Social Security 
and (2) State Unemployment Com- 
pensation taxes. This means those 
quarterly Government reports can be 
prepared in a fraction of the usual 
time. 

Install the Todd payroll system in 
your business, without any large 
investment, starting the 3rd quarter 
—July 1. And from then on enjoy 
payroll efficiency plus fast, simple 
quarterly reporting. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 
R HESTER $ NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.¥. 


Please send me complete information about the 
new Todd 1952 Form-Master. 


Name 
Address 


City 





Five Tax-Saving Ways 
to Do Business Abroad 


Corporation organized in a foreign 
country doing business abroad. 


Corporation organized in U. S. to do 
at least 95%, of its business abroad. 


Corporation organized in U. S. to do 
business elsewhere in the Western 


Hemisphere. 


4 


Corporation organized in U.S. doing 
business in certain U. S. possessions. 


5 Corporation organized in U.S. under 
China Trade Act to do business in 


China. 


Cashing In on Foreign 


The growth of private U.S. invest 


ments abroad—from $124-billion to 
more than $19-billion in the past 10 
years—has highlighted the income tax 
advantages of foreign trade. This 
growth is likely to continue under the 
impetus given by Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and Mutual Se- 
curity Agency projects for spending bil- 
lions of dollars in European recovery. 
Many U.S. manufacturers have turned 
from exclusively domestic trade to sell- 
ing their products abroad. 

There are at least six possible ways 
to organize for doing business in for- 
eign countries. One, of course, is to 
use your own existing company, but 
the company then pays tax on income 
from business abroad, just as it does 
on any other income. There are five 
other types of company that you can 
use. In each case, the income tax 
law offers certain concessions. 


1. Organized Abroad 


Companies in the first group are or- 
ganized outside the U.S., to do busi- 
ness anywhere in the world. They may 
be entirely separate companies or sub- 


Trade 


sidiaries of U.S npanics If you 
set up such a ly, you pay no 
U.S. tax on in from the 
business. 


forcign 


tion, the sale of 
a foreign coun 


lo get the 
goods must be m 
trv. Present rul 1c sale is actually 
made at the pla ere the seller sur 
renders all right and interest to 
the buyer 

Sometimes a retains bare legal 
title, perhaps a ity for payment; 
in that case, the held to occur at 
the moment a the place where 
“the beneficial ¢ ip” and the risk 
of loss shifts to tl I 
e Allocating Income—When you can 
arrange to have le both manu- 
factured and s 


utside the U.S., 
of course you ha no incoine 


} 


from 
U.S. sources. But when manufactur- 
ing Or processins done in one coun- 
try and selling nother, you must 
allocate income t ich source accord- 
ing to BIR rulk 

Companies th ilify in this group 
are not subject to a tax for unreasonable 
accumulations of me. 
¢ Subsidiaries—\W\ 1 company in 
this group is a iry of a domestic 
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corporation, dividends received by the 
parent company aren’t subject to ex- 
cess profits tax; they’re counted only 
for normal tax and surtax. 

Foreign taxes paid by the subsidiary 
may be claimed by the parent corpora- 
tion as a credit against United States 
taxes, if the parent company owns 10% 
or more of the foreign company’s vot- 
ing stock. 

Taxes paid to the foreign country are 
credited against U.S. taxes in the same 
proportion as the amount of dividends 
bears to the amount of profits, also 
figuring the percentage of ownership. 
A similar allowance is made when a 
‘oreign subsidiary owns at least half 
the voting stock of another foreign 
subsidiary that pays a foreign income 
tax. 


Il. Trading Mostly Abroad 


Companies in the second group are 
U.S. corporations that do virtually all 
their business abroad. Like other do- 
mestic corporations, they are liable for 
normal tax and surtax and for the 
penalty tax on unreasonable accumula- 
tion of earnings. But they are exempt 
from the excess profits tax, unless the 
foreign carnings are included in a con- 
solidated tax return. 

To qualify, a corporation must have 
derived 95% or more of its gross in- 
come from sources outside the U.S. 
for the past three years (or since in- 
corporation, if-it’s less than three years 
old) and must also have derived 50% 
or more of the gross income in that 
period from the active conduct of a 
trade or business (as distinguished from 
security income and the like). Divi- 
dends received by the parent from such 
a corporation are exempt from excess 
profits tax, and only 15% of the divi- 
dends is subject to normal tax and 
surtax. 
¢ Foreign Tax Credit—Companies in 
this group are also entitled to credit 
for taxes paid to foreign countries. 
They may elect to deduct as a cost the 
foreign income tax, war profits tax, or 
excess profits tax, or they may take it 
as a credit against U.S. taxes. 

One method may result in a lower 
over-all tax liability than the other. 
You can choose each year between the 
two methods, and you can even change 
your election for the current year if 
you find it advantageous to do so. 

If you claim credit for foreign taxes, 
there’s a limitation on the amount, 
based on the proportion of foreign in- 
come to the total income of the cor- 
poration. 

This limitation doesn’t apply when 
you are taking them as a deduction 
instead of the credit. The deduction 
is also preferable when there is a net 
loss. It increases the carryover loss 
that can be applied to previous and 
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Have Anything To Do With 








Any Of These ? 























If you do you should know about the remarkable developments in clean- 
ing and processing methods which are helping many manufacturers — 


in these and scores of other fields—do a better job. 


Through the use of 


chemical compounds and procedures which apply the principle of 
Kelite pH Control, time-consuming methods can be eliminated... pro- 


duction quality improved... 


costs cut. Your Kelite Service Engineer 


will be glad to show you how modern Kelite cleaning and processing 
methods can be profitable to you, too. Phone today. 


LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF 
1250 N. Main St 
CHICAGO 45, ILL 

3401 West Touhy Ave 
JERSEY CITY 2, NJ 

629 Grove St 

SERVICE OFFICES 

IN 86 PRINCIPAL 
ciries 


© For “VPI Facts” 
as applied to your product, 
check below and mail todey 
with your letterhead. 


Machinery: Industrial, 
( ) Metal ag Farm, 
Office, Construction 


Electrical Machinery, 
Appliances, Products 


Cutlery, Hardware, etc, 
( ) Transportation Equip- 


( ) Fabricated Products: 


ment: Aircraft, Auto, 
Navel, Railroad, etc. 
Steel in process of 
febrication 


(_) tnsrumens, Clocks 


( ) Ordnance Equipment 


Industrial packaging 
and building pepers 
Since 18695 
Distributors in all 
principal cities 
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STOPS RUST 


Simplest, surest way to stop rust now is with vapor 


There is no need for messy coatings of oil or grease 
This clean way to store or ship metal parts means 


that all the bother and cost of “cleaning” is saved 


Write to Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 
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subsidiary 
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included 
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IV. U.S. Possessions 
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4. And that 
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at least 80 
single U.S 
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INE TO FIVE is a breeze for 
this young executive—with 
never a letdown in between. Why? 
One reason is that his chair works 
with him, keeps his body “‘at ease,” 
his mind at “‘attention’’ all day, helps 
him to make full use of time, the most 
critical factor in business today. 
Shaw-Walker has specially “‘time- 
engineered”’ correct, back-supporting 
chairs for all manner of office work. 
Solid, handsome chairs that mean 
more comfort every working minute 
—more work accomplished each 
working hour. , 
Oniy after fifty years of active ex- 
perience and scientific research could 
Shaw-Walker bring you chairs such 
as these. There’s a lifetime of com- 
fort and wear built into every one. 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 





And there are other Shaw-Walker 
chairs, desks, Fire-Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leafand payroll equipment 
—everything for the office except 
machines—each “‘time-engineered”’ 
for the needs of every job and worker. 


If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment tnzough- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 





Arm and shoulder comfort. 


Seat correctly sloped, 
front to back. 


Body contact only with 
pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. 





Convex-curve back 


cupoert. . lets spine 
re without slumping. 


Correct height and shape 
to assure leg comfort... 
freedom from tension. 








whie ag 


GHAW-WALKER 





The bookiet, “Time and Office Wert,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 8, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





Place Your Plant Where 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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PLUS Room to Grow! 





A plant site at the heart of the greatest industrial center of the United States 
—where transportation facilities, labor supply, and living conditions are 
unexcelled—yet a site that offers room to grow and expand—this is the 
prospect for industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois, 


This industrial “elbow room” is an important plus to look for these days. 
To find it in a location where industrial growth, measured in dollars, has 
exceeded that of any comparable area in the country is to find the ideal 
spot for the development or expansion of your business. 


That is why, before you decide on any industrial location, you are urged 
to investigate Chicago and Northern Illinois, We'll make that easy for you. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you 
a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 








Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding ad tag 
Railroad Center of the United States + Worid Airport + Inland 
Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. Population + Great 
Financial Center + The “Great Central Market” + Food Pro- 
ducing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturing + Good Labor Relations Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts 
of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government + Good 
Living + Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marqyette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 





a7 


. . . discussion of China 
trade is purely academic 
under present conditions 
there .. .” 


TAXES starts on p. 120 


session. Possessior 1 the list are only: 
Puerto Rico, ¢ il Zone, Guam, 
American Sam Wake, Midway, 
Johnson Island | several other small 
island groups in t ific 
¢ Choices—A Group 4 company can 
also qualify in G » 3 if 80% of its 
gross earnings Col from Puerto Rico 
or the Canal Zo. nd an additional 
15% comes fro1 ther of those pos- 
sessions or any ot Western Hemis- 
phere country except the U.S. Then 
all income from the 80% possession 
would be free fi U.S. taxes, and 
the balance of 1¢ would be re- 
duced 27 bef nputing normal 
tax and surtax 

lo fit in Gro t, a company must 
get 80% of gro ne from only one 
possession, but t led 15° require- 
ment to put it al 1 Group 3 can be 
made up of in from several coun- 
tries 

\ Group + in also qualify 
under Group 2 of its earnings 
comes from < ion, or if at 
least 80 col 1 One possession 
and another 15 ymes from any 
other foreign ¢ t ' 

lor exampl f of your it 
oemes from G 1 20 
from the U.S exempt 
ill taxes, and 2 ject to all tax 
But if 80 from Guan nd 
20 comes f n, 80 is still 


exempt from all t ind the other 


escape nts tax 

eCans and Can'ts — Corporations 
qualifying in G + can accumulate 
income from tl ossessions without 
risking tax for nable accumula- 
tions. ‘They can get for their domestic 
parent corporat the same forcign 
tax credit as in (¢ ip 1. Their divi- 
dends to parent rations aren’t sub- 
ject to excess prot tax th ugh they’ re 
taxed in full f | tax and surtax 
purposes. Su manies can’t be in- 
cluded in a con ted tax return. 


V. China Trade 


Group 5 ire set up un- 
der special legislation for the China 
trade. Net inc rived from China 
is credited against t income for ndr- 
mal tax and t All foreign com 
panies doing bi n China are sub- 
ject to Chine now that extra- 
territoriality h 1 abolished. But 
discussion of | 1ess_ operations in 
China is acaden with conditions 
what they are th 10W. 
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AS A SHAFT... Rollpin serves as an 
axle for the sparkwheel of a cigarette 
lighter. No riveting or threading nec- 
essary ... faster assembly. Note flush, 
clean fit. 


AS A key... Rollpin demonstrates its 
ability to do away with precision tol- 
erances, in this heating system damper 
arm. Faster, cheaper and more satis- 
factory than usual assemblies. 








AS A DOWEL .. . Rollpin is used here 
to prevent rotation of a thrust bear- 
ing. No reaming, no special locking. 
Easily removed. Lowest possible dowel 
pin cost. 


Ee 


AS A STOP PIN ... in this application, 
Rollpin is shown in a ratchet wrench 
adaptor. With its light weight and 
high shear strength, Rollpin functions 
perfectly .. . cuts assembly costs. 





AS A CLEVIS PIN... here Rollpin holds 
firmly in clevis, permits free action of 
moving member. Rollpin application 
above is with the plate of a home 
workshop tool. 


AS A SIMPLE FASTENER . . . Rollpin re- 
places a set screw in pinning a gear to 
a shaft. Assembly time is shorter, serv- 
ice life longer. Vibration-proof flush 
fit. Easily removable. 


YOUR IMPORTANT FASTENING JOBS 


are cheaper... faster, with h 


Rollpin is a pressed-fit pin with chamfered 
ends. It drives easily into holes drilled to nor- 
mal tolerances, compressing as driven. No 
reaming,no tapering,no extra assembly steps 


required. Rollpin fits flush, locked in place 


by the constant pressure it exerts against 
the hole walls. Can be inserted with auto- 


matic press, or by hand—removable with a 


drift or pin punch. 


Rollpin is reusable again and again. 


Elastic Stop Nuts with the famous red collar 
are another ESNA product 


MAIL COUPON TODAY. If your present operations or 
plans include the above applications —or set screws, rivets, 
hinge pins, cotter pins, pivot pins, taper pins—you can’t 
afford to be without comp!ste details on Rollpin. Write now— 
find out how much faster and cheaper Rollpin can do the job. 


Section R1-319, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


Please send me the following free information 


on ESNA self-locking fasteners: 


CD Rollpin bulletin and sample Rollpins [) AN-ESNA conversion chart 


Name 


DC Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin [) Here is a drawing of our product. 


What fastener do you recommend? 
ne ee 

















DAY AFTER DAY— 
YEAR 
AFTER 
YEAR... 


ALUMINUM 
ENTRANCES 


perform 


smoothly for: Stores 


Restaurants 
and Theaters 
Schools 
Hospitals 
Hotels 
Office Buildings 
Civic Buildings 
Terminals 
Factories 


(Writ for helpful information 


easily 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 
DEPARTMENT BS-95, 1105 N. FRONT ST., NILES, MICH. 
STORE FRONT METALS + METAL ENTRANCES AND FLUSH DOORS 
ALUMINUM FACING MATERIALS + ALUMINUM ROLL-TYPE 

AWNINGS + AWNING HOODS AND BOXES 





Black 


Transmitter 


_ 50 


" Black Phase 
“Meter 
\ 


; » 
5O\, 
Radio impulses sent out by the LORAC transmitters form 
HOW IT WORKS an invisible grid over the sea. The boat picks up the im 
pulses, and its meters register the exact location of the craft measuring relative 
distances from the transmitters. Tests have shown accuracy wit! 50 ft. for craft up 
to 100 mi. at sea. Weather doesn’t affect the accuracy 


LORAC Marks the Spot 


The old fisherman explained why Meters on 
he could always find his way back to pulses from 
a good fishing spot. “It’s easy,” he said into exact 
“T just find where the fish are, then 15 minutes 
cut a notch on the side of the boat and thus to ki 
to mark the spot.” And of cour 

Now science has managed to dupli- readings lat 
cate the fisherman’s results. ‘The dia 
grams above illustrate this modern sub 
stitute for boat carving. With it, a accurate to 
boat can return to an exact spot re enough fo 
gardless of weather or shifting tides. where near ¢ 
e Accuracy—The electronic method is in the ocean 
a little expensive for fishing. But it’s oii well. Th 
wonderful for helping in the hunt for in. Using « ; 
underwater oil fields. In fact, it was developed a tl iracv down 
developed by Scismograph — Service to 24 ft t s practical 
Corp., a ‘Tulsa (Okla.) company that working t t no s enough 
specializes in the scientific ferreting out to turn the not t wler green 
of oil. SSC calls its equipment I OR AC with en 
(Long Range Accuracy ¢ How It Started g how LORAC 

In a very general way, LORAC is works is getti1 t] tory of 
ee ee a World War what it work v i I to 
II gadget that enabled ships to rendez- be developed p 
vous at sea emer of navigational — the history 
difficulties. Both systems take off from the histor 
the fact that electronic impulses can Corp 
be measured. Impulses sent out from In the 
transmitters on shore make a grid of found greas\ 
the area to be covered, much like the ground, he fi 
coordinates on a map. to dig an oil 


same spot. 


LORAN 
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WHAT IT DOES 


i . 
4 


Re 
Ir mith 
ans bs | 


Big problem in underwater oil exploration is how to mark 
permanently the spots that tests have indicated as likely 


ones. Conventional navigation and plotting are nowhere near accurate enough. But 
LORAC meter readings at the original spot can always be duplicated later, and the boat 


will be exactly where it ought to be. 


Tidelands Oil Hunt 


fine as long as nobody wanted much 
oil. In time, all the seeping places 
were staked out, but the demand for 
oil kept right on growing. It got to be 
so big a problem that there are hardly 
any bigger ones around. 

Geologists began to be called on to 

help hunt for oil. ‘They had theories 
on what earth formations were most 
likely to harbor oil fields. The theories 
helped narrow the field to be searched. 
Back in the early 1930s the geologists 
began to call on the seismograph to 
help spot likely earth formations. 
° Dynamite—The seismograph started 
out in life as a means of measuring 
earthquake and volcanic shocks. It 
branched out into the oil business 
when someone got the idea of setting 
off dynamite charges underground, and 
then measuring what happened. The 
result gave a rough working picture of 
what lay deep underground. 

Seismograph Service Corp. started 
out as a maker of geophysical equip- 
ment. Soon it branched out into the 
search for oil. Business, conducted on 
several continents, got to be pretty 
good, give or take a few ups and downs. 

The whole business of hunting oil 
by seismograph took a strange new 
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bounce with the discovery that enor- 
mous oil fields almost certainly lie 
under the waters of the continental 
shelf in the Gulf of Mexico. Prospect- 
ing those fields brought some ae 
complications. 

¢One Way—Even on land, and de- 
spite the i the only sure 
way of locating oil is to drill a well and 
see the oil come out. The seismograph 
can tell you where there is a good like- 
lihood, but that is all. It has to be 
a real likelihood, for well drilling is 
expensive, especially when you hit a 
dry hole. 

When you make a seismograph test 
on land, you know exactly where you 
are. If your dynamite blast and the 
reaction to it indicate a good spot for 
drilling, you know what to do. 
¢ Where Was It?—Not so with under- 
water testing. You can make your 
seismographic test all right, and you 
can mark the spot on a chart. But the 
mark will hardly be accurate enough 
for drilling. Besides, how do you find 
the spot? One sliver of water looks 
much like another. Even if you suc- 
ceed in putting your immensely expen- 
sive underwater well in the right spot, 
a nightmare possibility remains. Sup- 





from Pie Baking 
to Pin Setting 


\ 
<y 


uincy 


umey 


DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Air makes things HUM! Whether it’s 
supplying air for spraying sugar so- 
lution on pies . . . or for operating a 
pin setting machine in your favorite 
bowling alley, Quincy Compressors 
get the job done right. These are 
two more of the hundreds of unique 
and everyday jobs performed by 
Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sizes ranging from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. Sold and serviced by a nation- 
wide network of authorized auto- 
motive and industrial distributors. 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
_ trates 
and describes 
16 interesting 
compressed air 


applications 
Write Dept. ‘wW-a6 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS « DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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oF 
with POTTER PRESS 
CONTINUOUS TIME-SAVING FORMS 


Speed and accuracy are the key notes of 
business today. More speed is essential in 
every business operation. 

POTTER PRESS Continuous Time-Saving 
Forms make split-second handling possible. 
Save time and money. Call in a POTTER 
representative for help in speeding UP your 
printed business forms. There is no obligation. 


Belle butinedd (forms since 1902 
THE POTTER PRESS 


BOSTON — WALTHAM 


Executive Offices and Plant: 
539 South St., WALTHAM, Mass. 
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AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 








Cuts shipping costs— 
reduces damage in transit! 


How many millions of dollars manufac- 
turing concerns lose each year because of 
product damage in shipment could never 
be accurately estimated. But today, any 
company is able to count its savings after 
a change from outmoded, inferior packag- 
ing materials. In countless cases the change 
has been to KIMPAK* Float Packaging — 
now recognized as one of the world’s most 
effective packaging methods at lowest 
true cost. 

The effectiveness of KIMPAK protective 
cushioning is well demonstrated by the 
Aero Mayflower Transit Company — coast- 
to-coast movers who have compiled a 
unique record of damage-free shipments 
since their adoption of a modern, up-to- 
date packaging operation. Because Aero 
Mayflower transports the wide variety of 
furniture items which are found in the 
home, their use of KIMPAK indicates the 


Kim 


versatility of this superior cushioning 
material. KIMPAK is soft, clean, feather- 
light —as easy to apply as wrapping paper. 
Available in rolls, sheets or pads, it can 
be “‘tailored’’ to almost any size, shape 
or density. KIMPAK protects against shock, 
scratching and press-marking —will ab- 
sorb up to 16 times its own weight in 
moisture. No wonder Aero Mayflower 
can point with pride to such a fine ship- 
ping record. And no wonder so many 
manufacturers are finding a satisfactory 
answer to their packaging problem — with 
KIMPAK protective cushioning. 

Take a tip from a company that has 
packed and shipped your kind of product 
under the most difficult conditions — with 
complete safety. Investigate KIMPAK Float 
Packaging at your earliest opportunity. 
For complete information, write to 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


ak 


Metal Statue is well padded with 
KIMPAK protective cushioning. 


ee ee ee 


Glass Picture Frame in wood crate 
with edges cushioned by KIMPAK, 


Mahogany Table. Top cushioned 
with KIMPAK to protect filigree. 


—— TWO FREE BOOKLETS! —— 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW- 352 


Please send me free, the following illus- 
trated KIMPAK booklets: 


D Float Packaging 
O Military Packaging 


2 
\\ Kimberty-Clrk 
Peded 
REG. US. PAT. OFF & 


PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING 


FOREIGN COUNTAIES 


ry. uw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











Board of strategy for 
your “Operation Push Button”’ 


OW eed for mechanization today finds a powerful ally in the machine 


design talents of Osborn. 


When your Osborn Brushing Analyst recommends the latest in “push button” 
brushing methods to solve your cleaning and finishing problems he is backed by 
experienced engineers and craftsmen—research men, designers and production 
men who serve you these ways: (1) They develop basic brushing methods to 
solve your problem. (2) They help your engineers or your machine builder to 
design the right brushing machine for you. (3) If desirable, they even design 
the brushing machine for you and supervise its construction. The proper ap- 
proach depends on your needs. The main thing is: 

You now your brushing problems are in good hands when you call in your 
OBA. This thorough service is yours for the asking. Call today or write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 647, 5401 Hamilton Ave.; Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osho Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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[NEW PRODUCTS. 


Pocket-Size Calculator 


A couple of iiny Swiss watch- 
makers have me up with an in- 
tricate mechanical calculator that is 
supposed to do the job of high-priced 
electric desk « ilators. The gadget 
should be handy for anyone who has to 
do complicated figuring on the run 

Called the Curta Calculator, it adds 
subtracts, mult s, divides, and fig 
ures square roots, factors, cubes, and 
percentages that’s not all: The 
machine carri uit to five decimal 

laces and tot figures up to 99-bil 
i. Curta s you can even check 
and recheck sults on three sets 
of dials 
e Source: Curta Calculator Co., 5543 
S. Ashland A\ Chicago, Il. 


e Price: $129 


Key to Safe Credit 


Credit card 1 plates are nice for 
stores because it takes less time to 
identify a cust r and to fill out 
charge forms. For the customer, there 
are drawback \ metal plate can be 
bent, or lost f ncone else to usc. 
And it’s hard t member to carry th« 
identification th vou when you go 
shopping. Aut tc is a new method 
of identification that should get around 
these disadvant 

The Authorit lentification kev is 
a metal plate t around a core, and 
covered or “‘loch 1” by a nylon plas 
tic tube. The tube fits onto your key 
chain, so the ttle chance of losing 
it or forgetting to take it with you 
Anyone who 1 house key will 
carrv the Authorite kev with it 

At the store, after making a purchase, 
the custome the kev to a clerk 
who pushes it into the Authorite ma 
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~ re ww 


7 plants serve 


many industries’ 
needs for... 
INSULATIONS 

for industrial, commercial 
and railroad use 
ASBESTOS PACKINGS 
and GASKETS 


@ ASBESTOS TEXTILES 


STEEL FABRICATIONS 
and Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


REFRIGERATION 
SPECIALTIES 
for auto trucks, trailers and 
railroad equipment 

® RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALTIES 





~ UNARCO 
SS tH 


~ 


woe oat Te a ies 


VEGETABLES POULTRY PRODUCTS 
AS i a ist ON ms 








ICE CREAM 








UNARCO'S MOBILE “CARGO CLIMATE” MEANS A 


New Lease-on-Life for Perishables 


Guarding perishable lading enroute—with ice, or mechanical refrigeration—is the 
sole and specialized purpose of Unarco’s Dromgold & Glenn Division. Unarco 
**Coldmobile” mechanical units for trucks serve many needs, including below-zero 
temperature requirements. Unarco “D & G”’ wet-ice systems remove field-heat; pre- 
serve a moist environment. Each type is ideal for its purpose. Write for helpful 
selection suggestions and unbiased recommendations. 


Dromgold & Glenn Division 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 























332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


215 TONS 
Safely handled with 
KEYSTONE ROPE WIRE! 






































Wire rope to lift a ladle full of 
molten steel is just one dra- 
matic example of wire use that 
requires flawless uniformity. 
The physical properties, ten- 
sile strength, structure — all 
must conform to exacting 
specifications for quality rope. 
Keystone Ropewire regularly 
meets those specifications by 
extreme care throughout man- 
ufacture. 


INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIALISTS 


The regular uniformity of all Keystone indus- 
trial wire is attained by careful selection of 
specially prepared steel, slow and meticulous 
processing and rigid inspections. 

The same care and attention will be given to 
the wire you require for your product regard- 
less of type and quality. 


For your industrial wire problems consult 
with Keystone’s Industrial Wire Specialist. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








chine. A special clutch on the machine 
releases the m cover. The clerk 
pushes a handle, and the machine prints 
up to eight copies from the plate onto 
receipts and shipping bills 
e Double Check—To prevent fraud, the 
clerk can ask for the customer’s name 
before she prints it. It’s impossible 
to read the identification on the plate 
without taking the plastic cover off. 
And without tl Authorite machine, 
the key would have to be broken to get 
at the informat 

The key sh ilso be useful for 
charging railro r plane tickets, and 
gas at service stations. One special use 
will be for identification at industrial 
or government tallations. The key 
holds seven lin f type, room enough 
for both nam« pecial code identi- 
fication. A p entering anv installa 
tion would have to give both name and 
code number 
e Source: Autl Co., Inc., 1 Baker 
St., Providence, R. I 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Fuel-oil preheate rs Can develop leaks so 
that boiler wat nfiltrates your oil 
supply Parap levelope d by Davis 
Engineering ¢ 1064 E. Grand St., 
Elizabeth, N. J., detects these leaks 
and gives out ing signals. It also 
warns vou if vater gets too low. 

A ; 
Instan-Form telescriber can reproduce 
handwritten imunications on any 
other distant] cated telescriber. It 
reproduces m ges written on busi- 
ness forms ont milar forms in the 
receiving macl The setup comes 
from Tel Aut iph Corp., 16 West 
61 St., New York City 

° 
A two-in-one calculator, called Dual 
Action Comptometer from Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. ¢ yf Chicago can be 
“split” at an nt on the kevboard 
On the right tion, you can make 
individual tions, while on _ the 
left vou can 1 the results at the 
same time th sides cancel inde 
pendentl; 

* 
Translucent awnings of shatterproof 
plastic are tely fadeproof and 
indestructibl Ray-O-Lite Corp., 
696 Greenw Ave., Atlanta. This 
fiberglas-reinfor plastic comes in sev- 
eral pastel c« 
Morning control turns vour thermostat 
down at night 1 up again in the 
morning bef 1 get up A tiny 
heater inside tl lectric timing de- 
vice, made by Skuttle Mfg. Co., 4099 
Beaufait Av Detroit, warms the 
thermostat 1| grees at night, so it 
cuts down your house heat. 
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Custom-made to meet your requirements for— 


e Heat-Seal Coatings 

e Solvent-Reactivating Coatings 
e Adhesive Formulations 

@ Grease-Proof Coatings 

e Textile Finishing 


e Binder for Paper, Fibers, Cork, Asbestos, etc. 


Now, National can supply you with vinyl acetate copolymers 
in water emulsions—made to your order. National's spe- 
cially developed processes for modifying vinyl acetate by co- 
polymerization yield resin bases with many unique properties 
that can be tailored to your needs. 


You can get water emulsions of these unusual copolymers now 
in commercial quantities—in a wide range of molecular weights, 
in concentrations ranging from low to unusually high solids con- 
tent. They give adhesion to a wide range of difficult surfaces. 


And the water emulsion form gives you certain advantages 
of economy and ease of handling. Since water is the vehicle, 
there is no problem of solvent odor, toxicity, or flammability. 
Emulsions can be thinned with water on the spot to the required 
solids content. 


Applications mentioned above are just a few of the many 
potential uses for this versatile thermoplastic material. We'll 
be glad to give you technical assistance in developing the right 
base and the right formulation for your specific application. 


0 
Vinyl Acetate 
Copolymers 


RESYN DIVISION, National Starch Products Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


RESYNS® 
¢ 


for 


Name 
ADHESIVES 

Company 

Street Address 


City 


YES—We are interested in Vinyl Acetate Polymers and Copolymers in emulsion 


(application). 


Please have one of your representatives call on us. 


Title- 





GAS TURBINE ENGINE, the thrust-power behind fighters and bombers, 


is turning out to be 


A Souped-Up Powerplant for Industry 


Ihe 


oped because 
| 


gas turbine engine was devel 
World War II fighter 
planes and bombers needed speed and 
still more speed. When the war ended, 
still up to their necks in re- 
began to monkey around with 
the idea of translating that power into 
industrial uses. 

It looks now as though they've hit on 
a brand-new kind of prime mover. Al- 
ready, pipeline and power companies, 
and one railroad have found that the 
gas turbine is a compact, economical 
powerplant. 
¢ Wheel and Buckets—A turbine is 
simply a wheel with a series of buckets, 
or blades, located all around its cir- 
cumference. In an airplane, air and 
fucl are forced into a combustion cham 
ber by a compressor; then the air-fuel 
mix is burned and roars out through the 
turbine. The resulting gases fan the 
buckets, then exit through a jet ex- 
haust. 

It is the force of the gas rushing out 
that drives the plane ahead. The spin- 
ning turbine drives the compressor to 
force more fuel and air into the com- 
bustion chamber. 

In industrial use, the principle is the 


engineer 
search 


134 


turbine be 
comes a source of power, instead of 
just the compressor. ‘This 
soaks up most of the force of the gas 
so that when it exits it has little for- 
ward drive 
¢ Same, but Different—The industrial 
turbine is similar in design and opera- 
tion to the aircraft version. The only 
differences are its size and applicatiens 
Che manufacturers build their gas tut 
bines big to get more power. And in 
stead of using the jet of the turbine 
gases as the industrial turbine 
takes the power directly from the shaft 
of the turbine wheel 

Right the manufacturers are 
just beginning to flex their muscles in 
their new-found market. General Elec 
tric Co., biggest of the manufacturers, 
has chalked up 107 units on its order 
book 

Of these, 10 are already in operation 
in pumping and power stations. Of 
the rest, half are firm orders, the other 
half subject to government O.K., be 
cause thev are being built for defense 
plants. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
recently put three turbines into service, 


and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is watch 


same. But the spinning 


i driver for 


powe I, 


now 


ing the test 
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Electric “Locker Rooms’ Assure 
Uninterrupted Power 
for Western Electric Company 


ICTURED HERE is one of six electrical 

penthouses on top of the world’s 
Jargest telephone manufacturing plant, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Each contains rows of lockerlike steel 
cabinets (technically called unit substa- 
tions) which house Allis-Chalmers elec- 
trical equipment . : . 

transformers which step down high volt- 
age electricity to lower voltages needed to 
operate lighting systems and production 
machinery : . . circuit breakers which shut 


off current automatically, should lines be 
overloaded, and which can be operated by 
hand to shut off an individual circuit with- 
out affecting the rest of the system. 

In all, there are ten of these Allis- 
Chalmers substations containing 19 units 
in this Western Electric plant. Thousands 
of similar installations—indoors and out— 
are used by industries and power companies 
throughout the country to distribute elec- 
tricity safely and dependably to factories, 
farms and homes. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More 
Have More— 
Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





its fuel directly from the gas pipeline. 
Natural gas is cheap to start with, and 
in the long run cheaper than electricity 
or coal. An ied station must 
get its power f transmission lines, 
which usually vt handy to start 
Pog with. Otherwi t must produce its 
, own steam to the electric gen- 

UKSONS erators. That r es additional equip 


¢ ' 
- ment such as | heat exchangers, 


Careful Processing and New Cotton Fibers etc. 


A turbine ind pipeline compressor 


Make These . Ane - /apors Nour Best Buy also have som<¢ irity in operation. 
> Often, the operating speeds of many 


compressors 4 lose to the most ef- 
ficient speeds of irbine. So vou can 
‘ couple them together through a direct 
gem new booklet shown here tells how to buy Se drive, without h loss of power in 

your record-keeping forms economically. It . the transfer 
includes a table showing the cotton fiber con- { e The Market—\V tinghouse believes 
tent needed for different types of records. Find \ that pipe line ll be the biggest 
out about “color control” ®- it makes your ie market for the turbines in the future. 
records more useful. Send today for your free i Right now < for turbines are 
copy of “Papers and Index Cards that Wear fees probably ahead of any other competi- 
Better and Last Longer”. Parsons Paper ; tive powerplant the pipeline field, 
Company, Dept.3A, Holyoke, Massachusetts. because the ¢ ics are on the side 
, of the turbin 

GE figures that the operators will 
need 2-million ». more for their 
present lines the next five years. 
This estimate vesn’t include new 
pipelines. GE hopes that turbines will 
get at least one-third of the future 
power requirement. So turbine sales 
for pipelines al should add up to 
about $143-million at $200 per hp. 
¢ Powerplants—Power companies are 
using turbines mostly as supplementary 
rather than primary powerplants. <A 
central station can boost its capacity 
with a turbine-powered generator with- 
out adding n team-making equip- 
ment. Or it istall a turbine at a 
remote end of transmission line to 
take care of peal seasonal demands. 
There, it can be turned on or shut 
down in a f inutes, which isn’t 
easy to do wit team turbine 

A good sou f water isn’t a must 
for turbines t for a steam turbine 
or water-cool ton engines So 








turbines are a tural for areas such as 
New England he West where water 


supplies are a lem, or where coal 


is expensive 
¢ The Competition—Gas-turbine de 
signers don’t ¢ ik that the power 
ratings will ¢ h beyond 15,000 
kw. in central station work. The steam 
turbine, they f vill continue to be 


top dog in that power range. The 


LET us SHOW you HOW... FREE reason is that t teesbinne’s economy 


Do you know .. . today’s efficient American Machines will materially reduce starts to drop off at upper limits. About 
time, labor and costs in floor maintenance! Ample power for scrubbin hirds of it ver is 1 

. . ; ‘ bbing, two-thirds r is used to run 
polishing, disc sanding, steel wooling. Also—proper sealing and finishing it bbe S 
with American Floor Materials will reduce maintenance and cleaning costs “ci her i . 
on any floor—terrazzo, asphalt, rubber, concrete or wood. Your nearby 
American distributor will glad to call and talk over your floor service proximately kw. to get 15,000 


problems, without obligation. Write kw. out of it 
... The American Floor Surfacing N 4] f ] 

Machine Co., 551 S, St. Clair St., one of th nufacturers will esti- 

Toledo 3, Ohio. mate the futu f the turbine in power 

a . FLOOR MACHINES gencration b they are just getting 

48 Years of Leadership into the market. But so far the repeat 
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business has been good. Three out of 
GE’s six customers have reordered tur- 
bines for their power stations. 

Westinghouse engineers don’t rule 
out the higher power ranges for gas 
turbines. They say that future de- 
velopments in the gas turbine will 
result in more efficiency than any other 
powerplant, in central station applica- 
tions. 

Steam-turbine designers must squeeze 
more power out of their turbines. But 
power improvements in gas turbines 
will come out in relatively large chunks, 
as their development goes on. The 
chances are that the improvements will 
be four times the fractional improve- 
ments in steam turbines. 

If improvements don’t come fast 

enough, anxious customers in the power 
industry have one possible out: They 
could connect two 15,000-kw. turbines 
to get a bigger powerplant. 
e Fuel Factor—Railroads have been 
considering the turbine as a powerplant 
for their locomotives, but Union Pa- 
cific is the only one that has yet warmed 
up to the idea. Its aim is to develop 
a locomotive for fast, through-freight 
service. UP, in cooperation with GE, 
has already made successful test runs 
of a turbine-powered locomotive. And 
it recently ordered 10 turbines from 
GE for regular road service. 

But turbines will run into resist- 
ance in the railroads, despite their suc- 
cess with UP. One reason is price 
differences between the types of fuel 
oils. Diesel users can bank on cheap 
fuel prices. But turbines take higher- 
quality oils, whose prices are more likely 
to go up than down. 

The turbine makers would have no 
trouble breaking into the railroad field 
if the turbine fuels hold to their pres- 
ent prices. A_ turbine-powered loco- 
motive would be economical m some 
parts of the U.S. where there is a good 
supply of cheap fuels. But gas turbines 
would run into trouble if prices went 
up. A turbine is a one-fuel proposi- 
tion and can’t switch to a cheaper 
fuel by a twist of a valve. 
¢ Other Fields—Steel, textile, and 
chemical plants are an untouched field 
for gas turbines. The engines won't 
be able to compete with electric motors 
or steam engines in jobs that need 
stop-start-and-reverse operation. But 
the manufacturers see some applica- 
tions in plants that can use a. cheap, 
steady powerplant. 

A turbine could be hooked up to a 
compressor for use with a blast or 
open-hearth furnace in a steel mill. The 
fuel could be taken from a nearby coke 
oven, given additions of higher Btu. 
fuel, and fed into a turbine. What's 
more, a turbine can make steam if 
water is circulated around its red-hot 
turbine section. That’s an added bene- 
fit to steel and chemical industries. 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 
the BIGHT KIND of muscle 
makes the difference 


Endowed with highly specialized leg muscles, the 
kangaroo is able to make tremendous flying leaps 
even with Junior perched in the rumble seat. 


In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for 


specialized muscles. That’s why in Wickwire Rope 
we make sure you always get the proper combina- 
tion of physical properties to best resist the 
destructive forces found on your particular job = 
whether they be abrasion, load strain, shock stress 
or bending fatigue. , 
Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which 
assure you of exactly the right kind of rope your 
_ hove a5 a particular job demands. 
ON THE REEL For additional information write or phone our, 
nearest sales office. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION-Abilene (Tex.) + Denver * Houston * Odesso (Tex) + Phoenix + Solt Loke (My + Tuhe 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION-Los Angeles * Oakland * Portind * Son Francisco * Seattle * Spokone 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION-Boston * Buffalo * Chottoncege * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa) + New York * Phitodelphio 


WICKWIRE ROPE. 


we 











MOTOR FREIGHT 


Keystone of 
Defense Transportation 


During World War II trucks hauled an 
estimated 75% of both inbound and 
outbound freight at war plants in 
every part of the nation. Again today, 
modern motor freight service is the 
keystone of the National Defense 
transportation structure. Without its 
great flexibility, the defense program 
would be seriously impaired! As one 
of the nation’s leading motor freight 
carriers, P-I-E is proud to play its part 
in speeding the national defense effort. 


Sip agnoo - ith PAE! 


— 
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1862 


1952 


This steam carriage, which ran at a phenomenal 
built on the principles that developed into modern heat-power theory. 


15 mph., had an engine 


- - 


Today's planes, such as this 700-mph. Chance Vought Navy fighter, show up 
flaws in established formulas, point up need for . . . 


New Theory for New Engines 


began to study the 
behaviour to see what 


would happen if they varied conditions 


The first steam engines were crude 
contraptions—as crude as the rather 
naive notions of their ingenuous inven 
tors. What they had discovered was 
simply that if you heated water, it ex 
panded and shot off steam, which could 
somehow be turned into energy that 
could be used for mechanical processes. 

As these processes began to get 
more complicated, designers discovered 
that it was one thing to develop the en- 
ergy, another to control it. ‘They had 
to have some idea of what to expect 
from the engine before they could use 
it efficiently. 


So scientist 
steam engine 


at different stages of the process. What 
would happen to the machine’s work 
output, say, iW you varied the pres- 
sure and heat content of the steam? 
What they found out eventually jelled 
into some basic formulas that became 
the theory of thermodynamics: These 
principles ha been the mechanical 
engineers’ bib 
¢ To Blame—Even today, although re- 
sults still aren't always in line with 
what the book says they should be, most 


ever since, 
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They did 


The way this steel mill operator* licked his production problem spells out an 
answer for every executive who is trying to produce more. His problem was 
acute because he needed more production from the basic physical facilities 
he already had. Yet he could ill afford lengthy shutdown time. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for help on a complete tandem mill 
drive .. . not just a quotation on devices. His staff and ours worked out an 
application of many devices—motors, controls, motor generators—to let 
him produce more with what he had. Result: production of this tandem mill 
was doubled, and the complete change-over made in 66 hours! : 


you can do 


This case history carries a clear meaning for every industry, every manual 
facturing process. It says you solve capacity problems by applying capacity 
thinking. We want to do this kind of thinking with you and your engineer. 





to produce more 


You can choose the actual devices later. It's how you put them together that 
counts — whether meters, relays, generators, switchgear or welders. Many 
manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a 
broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers 
you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting to- 
gether the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





ONCE USED 
FOR SELLING, 


sTeREO Ppal|ic| SuDES 


ARE INDISPENSABLE 


Seys DAVID H. GULLETT 
Seter Monwager, Porker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


N ORE and more sales executives are turn- 
ing to Stereo-REALIST slides of their 
roducts or services to increase their sales. 

eae Pen Co. has found both buyers and 
salesmen enthusiastic about REALIST sales kits. 

REALIST pictures can't be beaten for true- 
to-life realism and sales effectiveness. They 
show products as they actually are — in full, 
natural color. Salesmen report the REALIST 
Viewer to be the one indispensable piece of 
equipment they carry. 

Buyers benefit, too, because they can see for 
themselves exactly what the product looks 
like without any wasted time — even if it 
should be a bulky display case or any heavy 
a of equipment. 

Why not investigate the possibility of using 
REALIST slides in your business? Ask your 
commercial photographer or dealer to explain 
how you can use them most advantageously 
to obtain the outstanding sales results hun- 
dreds of others are already enjoying. Or for 
more information write: DAVID WHITE 
COMPANY, 383 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 
12, Wisconsin. 


Camera and Viewer 
$178.75 (tox inc.) 


Winner of 1951 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 
The Camere That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-RE. ALIST Cameras, Viewers, Proj setae line 
Accessories are Products of the David White Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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“. .. It's the basic formu- 
las, not experimental tech- 
niques, that are causing the 
trouble .. .” 

NEW ENGINES starts on p. 138 


engineers feel that the basic theories 
are sound, have applied them to every- 
thing from steam engines and turbines 
to internal combustion engines, gas 
turbines, compressors, and heating, re- 
frigeration, and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. The tendency is to blame unex- 
pected results on experimental and in- 
strument crrors. 

Now, however, one scientist says it 
isn’t so. Neil P. Bailey, mechanical en- 
gineering professor at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, claims that it’s the 
basic, time-honored formulas, not ex 
perimental or imstrument techniques, 
that are causing the trouble. What- 
ever the final conclusions, his findings 
are sure to stir up a great deal of con- 
troversy. 
¢ The Gap Widens—In the very early 
steam engines, the gaps between theory 
and practical results didn’t matter so 
much. The machine was a slow-moving 
unit that operated on fairly low tem- 
peratures and pressures. Industry didn’t 
expect much from the engine, and per- 
formance was generally considered 
pretty good for that stage of develop- 
ment. 

But as industry began to make big- 
ger demands on its machines, the ma- 
chines in turn demanded more from 
the steam, air, gas, and other fluids 
used. ‘Temperatures, pressures, and 
flows had to be stepped up. The gap 
between theory and end results, be- 
tween how an engine was expected to 
behave and how it actually did behave, 
grew wider and wider all the time. 
Horse-and-buggy thermodynamics fell 
far short of predicting the output of 
the machine. 

This forced design engineers to use 
the cut-and-try method to get what 
thev wanted. Thev did turn out effi- 
cient units, but the pattern of try, re- 
design, and trv again was time con- 
suming and expensive. 
¢ Other Fields, Too—Engincers work- 
ing in the field of thermodynamics 
weren't the only ones in this boat. 
The same problem existed in aerody- 
namics (forces acting on bodies in 
motion in air) and in_ hydraulics 
(liquids in motion). The three fields 
are so Closely tied together that they 
are classified under a common name— 
fluid dynamics. 

In earlier days, with aircraft winging 
along at a couple of hundred miles an 
hour, acrodynamicists, like the thermo- 
dynamicists, weren’t bothered too much 
by the fact that theory didn’t work 


out exactly as they expected—they 
ended up with a pretty good machine 
anyway. 

Now, howeve1 
tional jet airplai 
and better, theor 
siderable margi 


with the conven- 

hitting 700 mph. 
is trailing by a con- 
\irflow patterns over 
wings don’t conform to the old theory, 
and pilots ar nning into trouble 
from flow instability and discontinui- 
ties brought « the higher operating 
air speeds, 

Under hig] ure operating condi- 
tions, hvydraul pumps and nozzles, 
too, run into unstable flow conditions 
that old theory doesn’t predict 

e New Findings—Bailey’s findings may 
change all that. After extensive an- 
alvsis and tests, he has come to the 
conclusion that some of the _ basic 
theories underlying flow processes in 
thermodynami rodvnamics, and hy- 
draulics don’t vater in present-day 
applications 

Two of the tanding points that 
Bailey makes that every pound of 
air, steam, or gas flowing through the 
various proce has been credited 
with more en¢ than it actually pos- 
sesses; -and that fluids flowing in un- 
confined space, such as air flowing over 
an aircraft's don’t conform to 
the laws fo1 through pipes, on 
which basic tl founded 

Bailey’s findings are a timely 
to recent charg nade by several out- 
standing engincer These authorities 
have said that thermodynamics, as 
taught and ay d, does not measure 
up to the ac required for modern, 
high-speed machinery 

e Proof, Controversy—Experiments that 
have been vad add_ considerable 
weight to Ba arguments his 
spring he will present at RPI the de- 
tails on his cries complete with 
laboratory demonstrations. Shortly after 
that, hich he will explain 
his new theor vill be published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
Then he will formulate a new sect of 
steam and gas tables in line with hi 
revised theor 

The new concepts will have to over- 
come a lot of lition before thev will 
be accepted. Bailey’s claims will cer- 
tainly touch vave of exncrimental 
investigation ngi and desieners 
will want to k the new contentions. 
e Benefits—W hat does all this mean to 
industry? If B s theories stand up 
under the spotlight, they could mean 
big benefits for industries that use ma- 
chines that erate on fluid flow 
principles 

These theor would give the de- 
signer a new task for predicting a ma- 
chine’s performance, slice the expensive 
cut-and-try time for developing new 
machines. For the manufacturer, this 
would meat uch lower first costs 
than he can achieve now. 


answcr 


be 0k 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Transistors, potential replacements for 
vacuum tubes (BW —Feb.23'52,p46), 
are one step closer to mass market. 
Westem Electric, the patent holder, 
has licensed Radio Receptor Co. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to manufacture them. 

7 
Fluorspar production will get a big 
boost when Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. builds its new mill 
in Nevada. Kaiser needs about 31,000 
tons of the processed mineral yearly 
to produce aluminum fluoride and syn- 
thetic cryolite for its aluminum plants. 

* 
A new plastics rolling machine is turn- 
ing out 120 mi. of vinyl film, 6 ft. wide 
for Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. each 
24-hour day. The film is used for gar- 
ment bags, shower curtains, rainwear, 
and similar items. 

e 
Steel furnaces will get a new kind of 
lining from a plant at Corhart Refrac 
tories in Louisville, Ky. Instead of 
molding refractories, Corhart melts ma 
terials in electric furnaces and then 
casts the linings by pouring. The lin- 


ings are supposed to give better per- 


formance and longer life than present 
linings. 

. 
Atomic-powered submarines are getting 
another push: AEC has authorized 
General Electric to build a prototype 
of an atomic powerplant for submarines 
at Milton, N. Y. (BW —Jul.28’51,p99). 
The nuclear reactor will be of different 
design from the one Westirfghouse is 
already experimenting with in Idaho. 

* 
A two-way stretch, with a 3-million-Ib. 
pull, will be built into Alcoa’s machine 
for straightening aluminum extruded 
parts. The machine will work with 
Alcoa’s 13,200-ton extrusion press at 
Lafayette, Ind., to handle large one- 
piece aircraft parts. 

7 
Steel balls for ore crushing can be cast 
in a continuous process, says National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co. The 
process will be used at the company’s 
new property, Capitol Foundry, at 
Phoenix, Ariz. The foundry will also 
turn out iron liners, and iron, steel, 
and aluminum castings. 

e 
New techniques were used by Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron Division of U.S. Steel 
to reline a blast furnace in record time: 
50 days. When temperatures had 
dropped in the fumace, the fire was 
put out with water. Then fire hoses 
washed the stock from the furnace, in- 
stead of raking it out by hand. 
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AUSTIN, Jan. 2. (AP)—De- 
spite government controls on 
building, Texas construction con- 
tracts passed the billion dollar 
mark for the second time in his- 
tory in 1951 and set an all-time 
record of! $1,076,252,036.... 

The record-breaking overall 
total was reported today by Han- 
ford Reed, editor of “Texas Con- 
tractor,” building trade journal. 

Numerous large single projects 
were put under contract in 1951 

The Lone Star steel plant 
which was awarded to Brown & 
Root, Inc., of Houston was in ex- 
cess of $70,000,000 . 

Brown & Root led all contrac- 


Sitisoities) Fett cee 





BROWN & ROOT, TOPS IN TOTAL 
CONSTRUCTION IN TEXAS 


tors in dollar value. “Texas Con- 
tractor” estimated the firm won 
contracts totaling close to $200, 
000,000.00. 

“A turning point in Texas’ post- 
war construction boom was 
reached in July 1951,” Reed said 
in an editorial for the Jan. 1 issue. 
“Up to mid-year, the construction 
industry as a whole, in common 
with many other segments of 
Texas economy, had been operat- 
ing at levels never before reached 
in history ....” 

Reed predicted the dollar value 
of Texas construction would con- 
tinue high because of new projects 
necessary to the defense effort. 








Brown & Root construction men are busy over the globe, building 
an astounding variety of heavy industrial plants and facilities. 


Wherever they are... 


Guam, Mexico, Canada, the Caribbean 


. Brown & Root jobs are tops in workmanship, speed, and 
economy. An inquiry will put our staff at your disposal. 


BROWN . rate Inc. 


BROWN.-BILT 
e. °. ‘ 


HOUSTON 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


Associate Companies — 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 








Report to Management from YALE Ke - -, 
Materials Handling Headquarters DE f e N S E 


Machine Tools... 


. . . will be produced in 
order of need, if Munitions 
Board's coming project works 
as planned. 


The mobilizers are polishing up an 
order calculated to bring order into 
machine too] production. 
Up to now, the three services haven’t 
been able to get together on what 
tools are needed most urgently. Last 
year the industry turned out 71,000 
tools without benefit of scheduling. 
This meant, for example, that tools to 
make refrigeration units got equal 
priority with tools for jet planes. 
e Urgency List—Outside the machine 
tool field, the military has done a little 
better. Each service has its own urg- 
ency list. The Munitions Board has 
put these together in one master list. 
But in effect this means that in the 
top urgency spot you have one item 
from “each of the three services. The 
“same goes for place two, place three, 
and so on. The Munitions Board and 
mobilization administrators haven't 
° one been able to get the Joint Chiefs of 
Pass Savings Along to Millions of Customers ol te heat « , seaduusion end 
ditch the Air Force-Navy-Army, Air 
Force-Navy-Army _ring-around-the-rosy 
You, TOO, can steal a march on ris- YALE Electric Fork Trucks get more in favor of a real urgency list. j 
ing costs by following the lead of tonnage started on the way to retail Testimony before the Senate Small 
another successful business that has food chain’s 150 supermarkets—in Business Subcommittee last week re- 
cut handling expenses to rock- shortest possible time. vealed that the mobilization bosses are 
bottom. YALE Electric Trucks save Available warehouse space tripled— nearing their goal of a master urgency 
more for FOOD FAIR because they need for investment in additional stor- listing that will tabulate end products 
stay on the job longer .. . need less age areas eliminated. according to their military need, with- 
maintenance care ... have many Mechanization improves worker mo- out regard to service. If the services go 
exclusive features that assure extra rale, maintains peak efficiency . . . elim- along, it will be translated into an order 
years of service for every truck dol- inates muscle-straining lifting. to the industry around Apr. 1. This 
Suthe tue taeda Ws Economies realized in the monthly — Bive - tool maker a axeew 
turnover of more than 65,000 tons of ist for deliveric If he has contracts 
formance from your YALE Repre- goods help keep FOOD FAIR’S retail with both the N ind Air Force, it 
sentative. Or mail the coupon below. prices competitive. would tell him 1ich to deliver first. 
e Tool Source—The information on 
the master list came out last week, 
YALE is a registered trade mark of when Sen. Blair Moody’s subcommittee 
began digging into the lagging machine 
tool program. The hearings failed to 
produce a clear-cut link between the 
—— ——- —aengreany te adage ll lag and the stret ing out of production 
. ss " —_ goals, but they did produce leads for 
How can YALE Electric Hydraulic Trucks do more —save defense contractors who need machine 
more — for me? 
y tools to fill defense contracts. 

() Please have your local Representative call ~ a “ae > 
Oe iain: Sneek Gindtetalind Wanita * Schools—( nder the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, National Production Au- 


inate Se : . 
— thority has authority to recapture ma- 


Company — ed . : 
dion om - chine tools that it turns over to schools 
ee —— aes __‘State ins . > 
in Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. ae se ' f there 
ntl 1¢ int O 1e@ year 1¢cT 


wasn’t much that NPA could do about 
YALE GAS AMD ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS © YALE WORKSAVERS © YALE HAND TRUCKS @ YALE HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS cases like this. On Jan. 15 it began a 
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survey, in cooperation with Federal 
Security Administration, to locate and 
catalog the tools. So far, it has located 
1,200 and placed 300. 

The cataloging of the 100,000-plus 
machine tools is expected to provide 
the industry with its quickest source 
of tools. Defense contractors in need 
of tools should get in touch with Jack 
K. Woll, Available ‘Tool Section, Metal- 
working Equipment Div., NPA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-contro] regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full text of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
any Commerce Dept. regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Steel distributors: Defines the corru- 
gating and forming of iron and steel 
roofing and siding, ridge roll, valley 
and flashing by steel distributors as a 
warehouse operation, subject to the 
warehouse order. M-6A as amended 
(Feb. 27). 

Auto wreckers: Allows an additional 
30 days, or until Apr. 1, 1952, to dis- 
pose of pre-1946 model motor vehicles. 
M-92, Amdt. 1 (Feb. 27). 

Sulfur and sulfuric acid: Requires 
every person who uses more than 20 
short tons of sulfur in any calendar 
month to file a monthly report with 
NPA. M-69 amended; M-94 amended 
(Feb. 28). 

Cryolite: Limits the purchase of both 
natural and synthetic crvolite; limits in- 
ventory to 30 days except for primary 
aluminum producers and producers of, 
dealers in, and consumers of insecticide- 
grade cryolite. M-99 (Feb. 29). 

Lead: Removes all restrictions on 
consumption of lead, but retains the 
reporting requirements of the previous 
order as well as modified inventory re- 
strictions. M-38 as amended (Mar. 
3). 
Selenium: Authorizes suppliers of 
selenium to make deliveries on certi- 
fication that the purchaser is entitled 
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l) * le FS, LY youll, find’ 


in offtces adbere decisions count / 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Leaders in the world of finance — men whose 

' judgment helps determine America’s investment in the 
future — know the importance of selecting the proper 
letterhead paper to represent them. It is in the offices 
of such executives that you find Cockletone Bond today. 
They have discovered in this paper not one, but all 
the qualities they want—the firm “‘heavy” feel, lively 
crackle and snap, the rich shade of white to lend dignity 
and impressiveness to their business messages. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill 
papers wherever you see this shield on a printer's 
window. Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing 
satisfaction. 





SEND THIS COUPON for the Free Cockletone Bond 
Portfolio, It contains a wide assortment of good, 
modern letterhead designs. You'll find it helpful in 
improving or redesigning your present letterheads. 
We will also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond. 











WHEELS e ee MADE WITH BRICK 


sd WHEELS on our highways and railways and air- 


ways .. . even those on the bicycle and express wagon on the 
front lawn . . . would not be rolling except for brick! 

Refractory brick to hold the high heats required to pro- 
duce steel capable of making the wheels themselves, the lugs 
that hold them, the rims that fasten them to the tires—the 
valves and bearings and axles. 

Such refractory products as Grefco STEELKLAD and 
Ritex basic bricks in open hearth and electric arc furnaces, 
Grefco fireclay, silica and high alumina brick, Grefco’s line of 
specialties. For virtually every application in the metals, glass, 
chemicals, paper and power industries—there’s a superior 
refractories product from General Refractories’ plants, here 
and overseas. 

And from Grefco mines and research laboratories, more 
and better refractories are being developed daily. To serve 
industry ... and you .. . Grefco’s complete refractories service 
is on the job to meet the requirements of America’s high stand- 
ard of living! 


r 
| GENERAL 


wrex tree | REFRACTORIES 
unburned basic brick 

available in magnesite 
and magnesite-chrome 
More accurate—more ie O M PA N Y 
resistant to thermal 

spalling —has lower 
porosity and thermal 
conductivity—and 

exceptionally high hot P H I LA D E L P H IA 


strength 








to buy and use the material. M-91, 
Amdt. 1 (Mar. 3). 


Pricing Orders 


Cottonseed meal: Permits processors, 
distributors, a ther sellers of cotton- 
seed feed prod vho bring in feed 
from surplus a to add base-period 
transportation ts and customary mar- 
gins to the they pay suppliers 
when they b products f.o.b. their 
suppliers’ pla f business. GCPR, 
SR 31, Rev. 2 (eff. Mar. 3 

Textile commodities: Adds blankets, 
clips, and tw to list of miscellaneous 
textile and related commodities that 
manufacture price under GCPR 

Also ren fabric-covered rubber 
thread from t ting. CPR 22, SR 
12, Amdt. 7 Mar. 3). 

Cotton textile labor costs: Clarifies 
what frings sts may be figured 
in textile n turers’ direct labor 
costs. CPR Amdt. 4 (eff. Mar. 3). 

Work gloves: Requires manufac- 
turers of lipped fabric work 
gloves to p ler CPR 22 rather 
than under t yarel manufacturers’ 
regulation. CPR 54, Rev. 1, Amdt. 2. 
CPR 22, An t ff. Mar. 18). 

Automotive flat rate manuals: Ap- 
proves two t | flat rate manuals 
used by f auto repair serv- 
ices: (1) } diesel engine flat 
rate manu 1951 supplement 
to Chevrolet flat rate manual. 
CPR 34, SR imdt. 2 (eff. Mar. 3 

Retail reporting requirements: Elim 


tailers report 


inates requ t that re 
initial per t irkups or gross mar 
gins higher t base period’s. This 
will be don ble trade sources. 
CPR 7, Amdt ff. Mar. 3 

Brass and bronze ingot: Scts up regu 
lation that k ceiling price of 
domestic b bronze ingot. The 
regulation d t affect export sales. 
CPR 127 (eff. M 3 

Rubber tires and tubes: Provides 
means for n f rubber tires, tubes, 
molded, ext ind cut mechanical 
rubber go ljust ceilings under 
the Capehart la. CPR 22, SR 10, 
Amdt. 4 (eff. M 

DeSoto autos: Provides basic retail 
prices for a of DeSoto custom 
eight-cvlind ind for factory- 
installed xt ial, or optional 
equipment R 83, Sec. 2, Spec. Or- 
der 14, Amdt ff. Feb. 2 

Nash Rambler autos: Sets new in- 
creased ba tail prices for Nash 
Ramblers. CPR c. 2, Spec. Order 
10, Amdt. ] f. | 28) 

Distillers’ byproduct feeds: Permits 
processors, t rily, to sell their by- 
product feed at a price agreed upon be- 
tween them their buyers, provided 
the contract ; not more than $10 
a ton in exc f current GCPR ceil- 
ings. GCPR, SR 90 (eff. Feb. 28). 


6 
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For CHEMICAL WEEK, 
matching the pace of the fast-moving market that it serves, 
has grown rapidly ...in editorial scope... 

in circulation among all executive levels... 

and now, in advertising pages. 

With display advertising up 92 percent in the first two months of 1952, 
space gains have been outstanding. 

Its growing list of new advertisers... 

of equipment, materials and services... 

confirms CHEMICAL WEEK as the place to sell 

management men in the Chemical Process Industries. 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING (ABOUT . ean 


ABC + ABP 


NEW ADVERTISERS IN 1952° 

ARCHER-DANIELS MiDLAND CO. 

ARKELL & SMITHS 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CORP. 

BAGPAK DIV., INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 

BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 

BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 

BUFFALO FORGE CO. 

CLEVELAND WORM & GEAR CO. 

DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 

DISTILLATION PRODUCTS DIV., EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

DRACCO CORP. 

DURIRON CO., INC. 

ECO ENGINEERING CO. 

EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO. 

E. 1, DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
KINETIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 

EL DORADO OIL WORKS 

EMPIRE TRUST CO. 

ERIEZ MFG. CO. 

FARVAL CORP., THE 

FILTROL CORP. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 
WIGGINS DIVISION 
TERMINAL DIVISION 

GEWERAL ELECTRIC CO., CHEMICAL DEPT. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 

WARDINGE (O., THE 

HINDE & DAUCH PAPER (0. 

HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 

WWLAND STEEL CO. 

INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. 

JOHN A. CHEW, INC. 

KEIDING PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 

MENTE & CO., INC. 

METAL GOODS CORP. 

MIXING EQUIPMENT (0. 

WATIONAL CAN CO. 

WATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS 

WIACET CHEMICAL DIV., U.S. VANADIUM CORP. 

WOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 

WORTON COMPANY 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 

PLAX CORP. 

PRATER PULVERIZER (O. - 

RAY MILLER, IWC. 

R. P. ADAMS CO., INC. 

SIGNAMOTOR, INC. 

TERRA CHEMICALS, INC. 

TOLHURST DIV., AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 

U. S. TESTING CO. 

VANTON PUMP CORP. 

VELSICOL CORP. 

VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO. 

WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 

W MILLER COOK ASSOCIATES, INC. 

WM. POWELL CO., THE 

WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP. 
INDUSTRIAL MIXERS DIVISION 

W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO., THE 


“Contracts received as of 2-1-52 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, WY. 
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PLANT EXPANSION financing took its toll of 1951 utilities earnings. While revenues shot way up urgins dragged as... 


Utilities End Year With Mixed Emotions 


is the only word that can 
describe many 1951 operating achieve 
ments of the privately owned electri 
the nation’s third-largest in 


Imposing 


utilities 
dustry 

¢ Power production moved up 
sharply for the sixth straight year: Its 
total: 317-billion kwh., 13% higher 
than in 1950. 

¢ Operating revenues soared to 
$54-billion, up 10%. That's the 13th 
straight year revenues have risen—and 
1951’s gains, both in dollars and _per- 
cent, were the highest in that period 


146 


Last year’s extra-high levels of in 
dus trial ictivity weren't entirely respon 
sible for this While kilowatt 
hour industrial power sales 
healthy 12.5 
lucrative 


showing 
showed ad 
the mor 
residential 
sharply 
consumption rose 12.9 
residential sales were up 15.4 

¢ Not All Black—But the vear had its 
gratifving side, too. Profit margins 
throughout the industry, for example, 
continued their long downtrend (BW— 
Oct.13°51,p142). The utilities were able 


expansion, 
commercial and 
jumped even more 
Commercial 


business 
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"The Unbrako screws are the most accurate we've ever used’”’ 





“*It’s amazing! According to our test reports, these 
SPS Unbrako socket screws are the most uniform 
we’ve ever bought. They sure simplify our produc- 
tion procedures and we'll scrap fewer assemblies!”’ 

Anyone can make good threaded industrial 
fasteners who takes the time and trouble to 





Unbrake 
Selt-Locking Set Screw. 


perhaps most important, quality control. One 
of every six of the 2,000 people at SPS is 
engaged in making sure SPS products are the 
best you can buy. To help them SPS has 60 
sets of Johannsen blocks, 6,600 ring gauges, 
6,600 drill gauges, 20 optical comparators— 








follow the SPS prescription. 

The first ingredient is know-how. SPS originated 
socket cap screws and has been making them for 40 years. 
The second is good design. The knurled cup points and 
threads of SPS UnsBrako Self-Locking Set Screws, for 
instance, are unique. UNBRAKO Set Screws don’t shake 
loose. Next comes good machines. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of machines so good they can turn out screws 
to consistently close tolerances. Then good people. 
SPS hires the best and trains them well. Finally and 


half a million dollars’ worth altogether. 

These are some of the reasons why it will pay you 
to take your threaded industrial fastener problems to 
SPS of Jenkintown. See your favorite industrial dis- 
tributor, or write STANDARD PressED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PLANT EXPANSION financing took its toll of 1951 utilities earnings. While revenues shot way up 


Utilities End Year With Mixed Emotions 


Imposing is the only word that can 
describe many 1951 operating achieve 
ments of the privately owned electric 
utilities—the nation’s third-largest in 
dustry 

¢ Power production moved 
sharply for the sixth straight year 
total: 317-billion kwh., 13% 
than in 1950. 

* Operating revenues soared to 
$54-billion, up 10%. That’s the 13th 
straight vear revenues have risen—and 
1951’s gains, both in dollars and _per- 
cent, were the highest in that period. 
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Last year’s extra-high levels of in- 


dustrial activity weren't entirely respon 
sible for this showing. While kilowatt 
hour industrial power sales showed a 
healthy 12.5% expansion, the 
lucrative commercial and _ residential 
business jumped even morc sharply 
Commercial consumption rose 12.9 
residential sales were up 15.4% 

¢ Not All Black—But the vear had its 
less gratifying side, too. Profit margins 
throughout the industry, for example, 
continued their long downtrend (BW— 
Oct.13°51,p142). The utilities were able 
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"The Unbrako screws are the most accurate we've ever used”’ 





“*It’s amazing! According to our test reports, these 
SPS Unbrako socket screws are the most uniform 
we’ve ever bought. They sure simplify our produc- 
tion procedures and we'll scrap fewer assemblies!” 

Anyone can make good threaded industrial 
fasteners who takes the time and trouble to 





Unbrako 
Self-Locking Set Screw. 


perhaps most important, quality control. One 
of every six of the 2,000 people at SPS is 
engaged in making sure SPS products are the 
best you can buy. To help them SPS has 60 
sets of Johannsen blocks, 6,600 ring gauges, 
6,600 drill gauges, 20 optical comparators— 








follow the SPS prescription. 

The first ingredient is know-how. SPS originated 
socket cap screws and has been making them for 40 years. 
The second is good design. The knurled cup points and 
threads of SPS UNBRAKO Self-Locking Set Screws, for 
instance, are unique. UNBRAKO Set Screws don’t shake 
loose. Next comes good machines. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of machines so good they can turn out screws 
to consistently close tolerances. Then good people. 
SPS hires the best and trains them well. Finally and 


half a million dollars’ worth altogether. 

These are some of the reasons why it will pay you 
to take your threaded industrial fastener problems to 
SPS of Jenkintown. See your favorite industrial dis- 
tributor, or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dividend... Bank of America NT&SA 


For the convenience of stockholders who wish to have dividend 
funds available before their + wera Federal Income Tax pay- 


ments are due, the Board of 


irectors adopted a new schedule of 


dividend payments. The first quarterly $.40 instalment of the cur- 
rent semi-annual period will be paid according to the old schedule 
on March 31, 1952, to stockholders of record as of February 29, 
1952. The second quarterly instalment, however, will be paid on 
May 31, 1952, to stockholders of record on May 15, 1952. In the 
past this quarterly payment has been made on June 30. 


Q. Who owns the Bank of America? 

A. More than 200,000 shareholders! 
Ownership of the Bank of America N.T.&S.A.— which was founded 
in 1904 with $150,000 and now has total resources over seven and 
one-half billion dollars —is held by more than 194 thousand men 
aud women and 6,185 institutions. Bank of America stock is an 
important asset of many institutions, including labor, fraternal 
and fiduciary organizations, foundations, investment trusts, insur- 
ance companies and savings banks. 
Bank of America N.T.&S.A. is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANKING THAT 


iS BUILDING CALIFORNIA 





Pretty smooth grinding 





these days, Jim ! 


It’s inspection OK’s instead of KO's 
since Simonds Abrasive Company wheels 
were put to work in the grinding room. 
Why? Because Simonds wheels are 
accurately specified to give top results 
on the jobs they have to do. They're 
part of a complete line containing every- 
thing to smooth your way to real produc- 


tion efficiency 


. quality-controlled 


grinding wheels made by Simonds 
Abrasive Company, a major grinding 


wheel producer for 60 years. W 


hy not 


talk over your problems with a Simonds 


engineer? No obligation. Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO 


Grinding Wheels 





EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Company’s complete 
line has everything you need . . . grinding wheels, mounted 
wheels and points, segments and abrasive grain. 





Light & Power Co., blames “continued 
. . . drastic increases in federal taxes” 
plus “higher costs of labor, materials, 
and equipment.” These profit-squeezers, 
he added, had finally shaved his com- 
pany’s recent and prospective earnings 
to a “dangerously low level.” 

Crane’s company) is no poorly Tun, 
high-cost power producer either. Wall 
Street’s utility experts have long con- 
sidered it one of the most efficient. 
¢ Out of Pocket—Meanwhile, rapidly 
expanding demand for juice poses a 
financial paradox for the utilities. 
Higher sales, of course, boost gross 
revenues. But there’s a time lag. Be- 
fore the new plants add to revenues, 
the money to pay for them has to be 
raised. And the rental on this money 
temporarily cuts down earnings per 
share. 

If a utility svstem sells bonds to 
finance new plant, then interest obvi- 
ously becomes a fixed charge—a charge 
that has to be met without commen- 
surate return until the new facilities 
are in full operation. It’s a little differ- 
ent with common stock, but the result 
is much the sam There is no fixed 
charge created ahead of the common, 
but the stock’s equity in earnings is 
diluted because of the greater number 
of shares outstanding 

The table on page 146 shows how 
much of an impact financing of plant 
expansion can have on earnings. 

Take Detroit Edison. Bond sales last 

vear hiked fixed charges 10% above 
their 1950 les Revenues showed 
a gain of 9% it earnings were down 
9% at the same time. In addition to 
the new debt s of new common 
stock upped the outstanding issue 16%, 
and _ per-share nings last year drop- 
ped 23%. 
e More Power—Since V-] Dav, the in- 
dustry has added 20-million kw. of 
new generating capacity, including 5.7- 
million in 1951 aione. It has added, 
too, a vast am f transmission and 
distribution lin ubstations, and the 
like. With all of this, the projected 
expansion isn’t ich more than half 
finished 

This vear, f nstance, should see 
9-million kw f generating capacity 
installed. Another 12-million is slated 
for next vear nother 8-million for 
1954 
e Carrying the Load—More than 70% 
of this expansion is being handled by 
the privatel; ed utilities. They 
have spent some $11-billion in the last 
six years. And it’s going to take an- 
other $7-billion to finish the job. 
The group has relied on retained earn- 
ings and depreciation accruals as much 
as they could to finance the costs. Even 
so, they have had to sell some $6.4- 
billion of new-money securities in the 
postwar years. Since 1946, funded debt 
1as risen 56% to around $10.2-billion; 
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IN A VICTORY-LABELED PACKAGE 


e As America mobilizes in defense of freedom, 
the paper industry plays an important role. 


Paper and paper products in almost count- 
less varieties must be supplied for the needs of 
business and industry—from order blanks to 
blueprints, from cards to cartons. Forests must 
fall to keep the paper mills humming. From 
the ring of the woodsman’s axe or the whine 
of his saw to the roar of machinery in the mill, 
the paper industry is hard at work. These are 
days of emergency. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad takes pride 
in its ability to handle emergencies. We, too, 
have stepped up our pace. Our facilities and 
equipment have been improved and expanded. 
Better methods of freight handling and servic- 


a™ 


CE 


ing have been developed. We are taking the 
mobilization program in stride. Along with 
other American railroads, we again are prov- 
ing that rail transportation is the backbone of 
our Nation’s industrial might. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 





Get fast steel strapping service 
from Brainard! 


ILL HOGANSON of San 
Francisco, like other Brainard 
Strapping System representatives, 
knows a good thing when he sees it! 


Here, in Brainard’s West Coast 
warehouse, Bill surveys a complete 
stock of various types and sizes of 
steel strapping, strapping seals, 
tools, and accessories. On most 
items delivery is immediate. 


That makes Bill happy, since 
Brainard representatives sell with 
service. They are warehouse 
conscious. They give personal 
attention to your packaging and 
shipping problems, and see that 


the right equipment is applied to 
your operations. 


To improve your materials han- 
dling, call on Brainard. Represen- 
tatives and warehouses located 
throughout the U. S.; in Canada, 
P. J. McArthur Company, Toronto. 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, LIGHT AND 
HEAVY DUTY STRAPPING, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 


For new catalog on Brainard Strapping 
System write Brainard Steel Division, 
Dept. P-3. Griswold Street, Warren, Obio. 


WARREN, OHIO 





preferred stoch to over $2.7-bil- 
lion; and common 43% to $5.4-billion. 
e New Money—Last vear 70%, or $1.5- 
billion, of these costs were financed by 
new security | Bond offerings ac- 
counted for about 66% of this, pre 
ferred another 11.5%, and common 
stocks the remaining 22.5%. 
e The Outlook—The size, and com- 
position, of 1952’s financing depend 
on two factors: the availability of con 
struction materials and security market 
conditions. Wall Strect currently esti- 
mates that util new-money offerings 
will run around $1.8-billion. Com 
mon stock sa ire expected to be 
about $400-million, or 22 And pre- 
ferred sales are expected to supply $300 
million, or 17 
eA Cushion 
would never | 
facilities if it d 
thev would greath 
powcr. 

Some expert 


Obviouslv, the _ trade 
built all the new 
t expect that in time 
strengthen earning 


feel that many of the 
new facilitic lready are more than 
paying their Their argument goes 
like this: Net earnings would be de 
cidedlv lower than they are now if it 
weren't for the new facilities erected 
since V-] Dav 
Use of thi 
ment, they cl 
ting more an 
trend in operat osts and taxes 
e Rate Increases—The utilities, how- 
ever, haven't it all happy about 
the erosion r profit margin 
More than ever before 
have been regulatory authorities 
for rate inc Last vear over 70 
took the st mpared with onlv 32 
in 1950. In vere companies that 
hadn’t asked f te hikes for as long 
as 25 to 30 
e Still Attractive—In spite of every 
thing, thoug] tilitv stocks latelv have 
been among segments of 
the stock m t (page 159). Actually, 
at the moment t ire one of the few 
most 


heaper-to-operate equip 


has latelv been offset 
the persistent up 


com 


onger 


major group considered by 
everyone fi onabh 
attractive. Ar re’s why 

Utility sha e traditionally “de 
fensive securit History has proved 
that they better-than-average 
stability of 1u1es 
dividends in times, though less in 
the wav of tacular gains during 
booms (sin twenties 

Thus, as true until recently, 
they are rai popular during bull 
markets, esp those touched off 
by inflation f 

It’s differ vhen 
traders begin t nse deflation ahead. 
Then they turning to the utili 
ties. Deflatior rmally has a beneficial 
effect—for a time at least—on that 
trade’s earnings Since its rates are 
fixed, they can be changed only slowly. 
So profit margins widen as costs deflate. 
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One operator does the work of 
two. One keyboard operates both 
machines because the card punch- 
ing is synchronized with the 
accounting machine keyboard. 


y money-saving jobs at 
with Remington Rand Synchro- Matic 


One! Top efficiency in handling your payables 
accounting: 

¢ All voucher copies and purchase journal posted 
in one simple, high-speed operation with auto- 
matic proof for each entry 

* Vouchers posted and checks written as needed 
¢ Work always up to date, enabling you to take 
maximum discounts 

Two! Fast, accurate summarized facts to help 
you CONTROL your expenditures 

* Electrically synchronized punch automatically 
prepares a detailed punched-card record of each 
transaction as operator posts to vouchers 

* Cards thus produced can be tabulated for any 
distributions or analyses your business requires. 


low cost... 


If you already own or rent Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines, Synchro-Matic will 
help you get even greater output from them. Or, 
you may contract the tabulating end of the job 
to Remington Rand Business Services—for con- 
venient, economical preparation of reports and 
statistics. Phone or write us for full details. 


Free — Interesting new folder 
(No. AB-548) describing Syn- 
chro-Matic savings on Accounts 
Payable. Ask also about Synchro- 
Matic for Billing, Sales Sratis- 
tics, Budget Records and Payroll. 
Phone our local office or write to 
Management Controls Reference 
Library, Rm. 1701, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 








BANK OF AMERICA 


N.T. & S.A. 


Common Stock 


We Actively Buy and 
Sell this Stock 


Informative reports on 
the current status of the 
world’s largest publicly- 
owned bank are available 
to institutions and private 


investors. 


BLAIR, ROLLINS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


44 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 














FOLDING 
MADE EASY 


Now get easy, on folding of 
anything you mail. Eliminate 
slow, costly hand folding with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding 
Machine. 

Learn in 5 minutes how_to 
make all standard folds. Just 
use the Quick-Set Fold C hart. 
No measuring! No computing! 
Send coupon for details. 


EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold 
Chart. No guesswork! 


5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 31, il. 


I'd like more informationon saving with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. 


Neme 





Position 














LendersTake Over 


Insurance companies put 
in their own men to manage 
properties oil man McCarthy 
had pledged against loans. 


Even the shrewdest lenders some- 
times make bad loans. One of those 
misjudgments popped up last week in 
the annual report of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society—which since the 
war has loaned about $35-million to 
companies controlled by Texas oil man 
Glenn McCarthy. (Mighty Metropoli 
tan Life Insurance Co., which has re 
portedly loaned McCarthy about $20- 
million, made no reference to the loan 
in its annual report.) 
¢ Two Years Behind—The Equitable 
report stated that for the last two vears 
McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp. has been 
unable to make amortization payments 
on those loans that are secured by oil 
and gas properties. Equitable has had 
one of its investment experts, Warner 
H. Mendel, running things at the oil 
company ever since McCarthy de 
faulted. Equitable hasn’t foreclosed. It 
has carried out what lawyers call a 
“mortgagee in possession” procedure, 
hoping to get operations back on a 
sound financial basis. 

However, McCarthy has been paving 
off the $5-million mortgage that 
Equitable has on his Shamrock Hotel 
in Houston. The loan is reported to 
have been reduced to about $4.6-mil- 
lion. 
¢ Another Creditor—Mcetropolitan Life 
has also been disappointed by the 45- 
year-old oil operator, who looked like a 
good bet a few vears back. Although 
Met won't talk, it is reported to have 
loaned McCarthy Chemical Co. $15 
million. As late as mid-1950, it loaned 
a subsidiary of McCarthy Chemical, 
New Ulm Corp., $5-million. But about 
a year ago Met put in its own ap 
pointee, accountant Russell M. Riggins, 
as president of both companies. 
¢ Prospector—During the ’30s and ’40s 
McCarthy made millions in wildcat oil 
ventures. Right after the war he started 
building the Shamrock, a fabulous hos 
telrv that is supposed to have cost 
him about $21-million. And he formed 
McCarthy Chemical to produce syn- 
thetic fucls and chemicals out of nat- 
ural gas. 

His financial troubles seem to have 
started with his chemical venture. Mc- 
Carthy Chemical’s main plant at Win 
nie, Tex., proved a flop. No wav was 
found to iron out technical bugs in 
production, so about two vears ago the 
plant was closed down (BW —Fcb.24 
"50,p24). How much money McCarthy 
sank in this venture has never been 
revealed, but it must have been plenty. 
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Banks Consider Issuing 
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CAN G-E SILICONES OPEN UP 


NEW HORIZONS 
FOR YOU? 


Jet planes are opening new horizons in aviation! And General Electric 
silicones are making possible some of the spectacular advances in jet 
aircraft design and performance. 


Examples? Oil seals and gaskets made of G-E silicone rubber stand up 
under the extreme engine heat and sub-zero cold to which jets are 
subjected. Light-weight, flexible piping containing G-E silicone rubber 
is used to carry high-temperature air to vital de-icing equipment. 

The same properties that make G-E silicones valuable to aircraft 
manufacturers can be important in your business. When you think of 
silicones, free your thinking of the limitations so often imposed by more 
commonly known materials. Many future-minded manufacturers have 
found that G-E silicones offer opportunities to improve present 
processes—or to produce important new products. 


THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 


Resistance to 

temperature 

extremes Inertness to 
metals, rubber, 
many chemicals 


Pie mm pip iin 








G-E SILICONES FIT 
INTO YOUR FUTURE 


Let us send you an interesting 
booklet—The Silicone Story—that 
describes some of the things which 
have been done with G-E sili- 
cones. It may give you some ideas 
on how you can profit from the 
use of these unusual materials. 
Just write: General Electric Com- 
pany, Section B-2, Waterford, 
New York. (In Canada: Cana- 
dian General Electric Company, 
Ltd., Toronto.) 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











Gaylord Boxes Give You’ 
Extra Sales Messages 
---- Lheyre Iraveling Billboards 


Shipping containers carrying your ~_ pe eran quertty 
that gives you the extra 

trademark, sales message or slogan margin of safety in 

provide extra sales contacts. And they 

provide unusual opportunity for seasonal 

merchandising or special promotion deals. 


Because good first impressions are good 

business it pays to ship your products in a 
distinctive Gaylord Boxes. pe 
For helpful information on “advertising on the 


move” get in touch with your nearest Gaylord 
Sales and Service office. 


CORRUGATED & SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS » KRAFT BAGS & SACKS « KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta « New Orleans » Jersey City + Seattle » Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis + Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa » Dallas « Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville 
Portiand + St. Lowis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa + Milwaukee « Chattanooga » Weslaco »« New Haven + Appleton 
Hickory + Amarillo « Greensboro + Sumter + Jackson + Miami » Omaha + Mobile + Philadelphia « Little Rock « Charlotte + Cleveland 
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price of the common rose from $40 to 
$75 a share 

However, the bank hasn’t found any 
short cut to ch ipital. On the basis 
of the 1951 « ion dividend of $3 
a share, which figures out to a vicld 
of about 3.8 t the present price, 
the bank i ig preferred stock 
holders almost much as common 
stockholders. A t’s adding $35,000 


a year to hxed 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





They’re still saving: Deposits in mutual 
savings bank ved $126-million in 
January, con vith $22-million 
during the 51 month 

* 
The Treasury's $1-billion bond offer- 
ing (BW-I 52,p124) was ac 
cepted by hi f about 90% of the 
maturing isst ich means that in- 
vestors figured t 1ew issue was priced 
about right 

” 
New stock issues, current and proposed: 
$22.4-million wertible preferred by 
United Air Lin 611,000 common 
shares of Tex Eastern ‘Transmission, 
which should ng over $10-million; 
$10-million FE] Paso Natural Gas con- 
vertible _ pref |: $15-million Ohio 
Edison prefert $6-million Rochester 
Gas & Electric preferred. 

’ 
Food retailers e reporting sharply 
reduced 1951 nings (BW—Jan.26’52, 
pl56). Safe earned $7.6-million, 
compared with $14.7-million in 1950. 
National med $3.6-million in 
1951, $5 on the year _ before. 
Hunt Foods ed $2.6-million, com- 
pared with $4.8-million in 1950. 

+ 
Wall Street had slimmer earnings, too. 
Merrill Lyn umed about $9.5-mil- 
lion, down from its record $12.5-mil- 
lion in 195 ut still its second-best 
year. First Boston Corp. earned $2.1- 
million, com 1 with $2.8-million the 


year before 


iv 
| 


* 
Sigmund Janas, former president of 
Coionial Airlines, is fighting the pro- 
posed merger with National Airlines 
(BW—Dec.29’51,p84). He says East- 
erm Air Lit has made Colonial a bet- 
ter merger of 

° 
The war catastrophe pool planned by 
U.S. life in nce companies (BW— 
Dec.15’51,p] has been held up a 
while. The life insurance companies 
want to study it further. 


« 
Dividend casualty: R. H. Macy & Co. 
directors cut the quarterly dividend 
from 60¢ to 50¢ 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Jo our CrLeagusd con SPaisicad Picltetitae ‘ies 


Revere began to make aluminum extruded shapes 
in 1922, and hence has had thirty years of experience 
with the metal. During those years it has gained in- 
valuable experience, and has installed new equip- 
ment in order to expand the list of aluminum mill 
products it offers to industry. This expansion has 
been conducted at an accelerated pace during the 
past ten years. Today it may come as a surprise to 
some people that Revere’s present installed capacity 
makes it the largest independent fabricator of alu- 
minum in the United States. 
Revere is sometimes asked 
why we should have sought 
the same position in alumi- 
num alloys that we occupy in 
copper and copper-base al- 
loys. The fundamental reason 
is a simple one: we wished to 
increase our service to indus- 
try, which is demanding more 
and more metals of every 
kind. Thirty years ago we rec- 
ognized the growing impor- 
tance of aluminum, and we also perceived that alu- 
minum and copper are in many ways complementary 
metals. Being able to offer both means that Revere 
can be impartial in recommending the one most cer- 
tain to give the best results in a given application. 
So successful has been our experience with alu- 
minum that we are now pursuing a comprehensive 
program of expansion in regard to it. In one of the 
Revere plants in Baltimore, new aluminum rolling 
mills and annealing furnaces were installed before 


Korea, making possible tripled production of coiled 
sheet. Right now, in another Revere Baltimore plant, 
new extrusion presses and draw benches are being 
put in place. Equipment for the production of 
aluminum coiled sheet was installed in our Detroit 
plant over a year and a half ago. In about a year, 
the Los Angeles mill, now working with copper and 
copper-base alloys only, should begin to produce 
aluminum tube and extruded shapes in both the 
heat-treated and non-heat-treated alloys. 

These plans to increase ma- 
terially the Revere output of 
aluminum mill products will 
make them more quickly and 
easily available in various in- 
dustrial centers. Here is evi- 
dence of our belief that the 
future of aluminum is as 
great as that of copper. Each 
has its place, in peace as well 
as war. 

Revere’s thirty-year 
growth in aluminum is in 

the American tradition of freedom to seek new 
ways to serve customers. It is typical of the busi- 
ness world, for in many thousands of companies 
the original products or lines have been expanded 
to include more or less related items. So we sug- 
gest that no matter what you buy, you ask your 
suppliers if they have other materials or products 
that would be of value to you. The more you know 
about what your suppliers make, the greater the pos- 
sibility of improving your products or productivity. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE ‘MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


POINTING the WAY 


To Continuing Prosperity 


The set of figures in the middle of this page is 
news of high importance to every American. 


In effect, it says that there is no basis in fact for 
all this talk about a collapse of capital expendi- 
tures plunging us into a depression following the 
industrial build-up for defense. 


Such talk assumes that without defense orders 
business would spend relatively little for new in- 
dustrial plant and equipment. The figures below 
show that that assumption is not justified. 


INDUSTRY @® 


ont Of A seer es 


penditures in 1953, 1954 and 1955, provided the 
money to carry them out can be obtained. 


A Record in '52 


As was expected, their plans call for another 
record-breaking volume of capital expenditures by 
business in 1952. But, as many did not expect, the 
McGraw-Hill survey also discloses plans for very 
heavy capital expenditures in each of the three 
years following. Expenditures now planned for 
those years are, to be sure, lower than those 
planned for 1952. But the significant fact is not that 





BUSINESS PLANS FOR NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT (Millions of Dollars) 





McGraw-Hill Survey 





Actual | Actual 
‘Spending|Spending| Planned 
1950* | 1951°* 


- Preliminary Plans 





1952 1953 1954 1955 





7,491 11,141 12,921 10,028 2 8,194 

684 806 943 415 358 
1,136 1,564 1,642 1,248 1,002 
3,298 3,676 3,948 3,360 2,748 
Other Transportation & Communications 1,392 1,592 1,721 1,671 1,839 


ALL INDUSTRY 21,175 16,722 14,141 





14,001 18,779 























*U. S. Department of Commerce 
**Electrical World (A McGraw-Hill publication) and American Gas Association. 











The figures come from the fifth annual McGraw- 
Hill survey of business plans for new plant and 
equipment. Companies were asked to report 
through that survey not only their plans for 1952, 
but plans they now have in hand for capital ex- 


they are lower. Experience shows that plans made 
several years ahead always overlook many ex- 
penditures that are needed later. 

The significant fact is that the expenditures al- 
ready planned for 1953-55 are so high. For example, 








those now planned for 1955 would be higher than 
those of 1950, which, at that time, were second 
highest in our history. 

If these plans are carried out we shall have an 
essential element of continuing prosperity. Sus- 
tained expenditures for capital expansion and 
betterment account directly for a large share of our 
employment and consumer income. Moreover, 
consistent modernization of industrial plant raises 
production efficiency and brings more and better 
goods and services within reach of more consumers. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that we can 
come down from the peak of the defense boom 
without readjustments in some sectors of business. 
But if capital expenditures by business are carried 
out on the scale now planned, we shall be able to 
take any necessary readjustments in our stride, 
and continue to increase our industrial strength. 

From V-J Day to the end of this year, manu- 
facturing industries will have spent over $60 
billion for new industrial plant and equipment. 
This is more than the value of all the plant and 
equipment these industries had on their books at 
the end of World War II. It is this heavy outlay 
that causes some, assuming most postwar plans 
for industrial expansion and modernization will 
be compicted, to fear a collapse of capital ex- 
penditure. 


Plans to Go Ahead 
But American industry still has plans to go right 


ahead expanding and improving its facilities. This 
was the most striking single finding of this year’s 
survey.* It disclosed also that after 1952: 
— 83 per cent of the companies answering the 
survey are planning substantial further mod- 
ernization. 


— 48 per cent will need more capacity to make 
their present products. 

— 33 per cent plan additional capacity to make 
new products. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, 
that these plans represent what American industry 
wants to do. They are a concrete expression of 
hope and aspiration. As such they are extremely 
important, for they dispose of the idea that busi- 
ness considers the job of expanding and improving 
its facilities as finished, or anywhere near finished. 

But the plans carry no guarantee of accomplish- 
ment. If they are to be realized, business must have 


the funds to carry them out. There is no assurance 
that the money will be available if the present level 
of corporation taxes is continued, Eight out of ten 
companies, according to the McGraw-Hill survey, 
will rely entirely on profits and reserves to finance 
their 1953-55 programs. So, in calculating their pro- 
grams for these years, the companies were asked 
to assume relief from “excess profits” taxation. 

Federal taxes now take at least 52 per cent of a 
corporation’s profits, and 82 per cent of any profits 
in the so-called “excess its” bracket. Despite 
this drain on their funds, companies are able to 
finance their 1952 programs because (1) they are 
borrowing heavily, and (2) many of them are get- 
ting government loans or special tax concessions 
on new facilities installed for defense purposes. But 
these are emergency aids. 


Only Two Ways 

When the present defense program tapers off, 
there will be only two ways by which business can 
possibly increase its principal source of funds for 
new plant and equipment. One way is to make 
more profits before the tax collector takes his cut. 
And the only way many companies, already oper- 
ating at capacity and high efficiency, can do that 
quickly is by raising their prices. That is an un- 
popular method. Also, with the return to more 
competitive markets, it might be self-defeating. 

The other way is for the federal government to 
release its strangle hold on business profits. The 
so-called “excess profits” tax—the 82 per cent tax 
which is really a tax on business growth — should 
be repealed, effective January 1, 1953. And a cut 
in the basic tax of 52 per cent on all corporate 
profits should come not much later. That is by all 
odds the most important single step toward assur- 
ing that business plans already made for capital 
investment in 1953, 1954 and 1955 are carried out. 
It is the most important single step toward sus- 
taining our present prosperity. 

Through its plans for continued expansion and 
improvement of its facilities, American business 
clearly points the way to avoid the depression 
that so many have feared — and the Communists 
have so ardently hoped — would follow the peak 
of defense mobilization. It will be a tragedy for 
our country and for Americans in every walk of 
life if we do not insist that business get the chance 
to follow this wise and constructive course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc, 


*Note — A copy of the full report of this survey can be obtained by addressing: Department 
of Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FOR BETTER 
REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Mills Con- 
densing Units are built 
for long service in ca- 
pacities from VY to 
10 H.P. No skimping 
in manufacture and no 
over-rating meon you 
get all the perform- 
ance you poy for. 


LONG 


MILLS ‘vee 


REFRIGERATION UNITS 


The b b bination of rugged construc- 
tion, conservative ratings, and lower speed operation 
are a few of the reasons why Mills Condensing Units 
give you suverior long-life performance with less 
meintenance. Mills Compressors are full size, big co- 
pacity units, not souped up high-speed units that 
rece to early failure in an effort to show hi 
8.T.U. ratings. Learn about Mills Units ot first hand. 
See them in operation. Talk to some of 
of satisfied Mills owners who know that Mills Units 
give top-flight lower cost performance year a 
year. Copy of Bulletin 204-5W mailed on request. 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-SONnIS 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 
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OIL SHARES 
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Oils Sitting Pretty—For Now 


The bull market has been having its 
ups and downs lately. But there is at 
Jeast one bunch of bulls—the 
_people who have been putting the 
money in oil stocks during the past 
two years OT so. 
¢ Budding Romance—The oils have 
turned out to be one of the top growth 
groups in the bull market (page 159) 
In fact, since early 1950 they have 
done better than industrials as a whole, 
whether the market was going up or 
down (chart). 

In late 1949 and early 1950 the 
group lost a little ground, in relation 
to the general market But even before 
Korea, the oils began to look good to 
And it has been a romance 


serene 


investors. 
ever since. 
¢ Still Interested—The chart doesn’t 
mean, of course, that the oils have 
held all their bull market gains. Prices 
have dropped a bit in the last few 
weeks; but the general market has 
dropped faster. Speculative interest in 
oils is far from dead. 

Some of the best performers have 
been American Petroleum, Shell Oil, 
and others that have leases in the 
Williston Basin of eastern Montana 
and the Dakotas, where a big new field 
seems to be coming in. But the in 
terest has spilled over mto companies 
outside the industrv, such as Northern 


Pacific Ry.. t! 
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from any oil-producing property as a 
depletion allowance, provided this al- 
lowance isn’t more than 50% of net 
income before taxes. 

Some Wall Streeters believe the oils 
are overpriced, of course. They argue 
that peace in Korea would cut mili- 
tary consumption. And they figure that 
the Iraman elds may soon be back in 
production. 

* There'll Come a Day—The bulls ar- 
gue that a cease-fire in Korea would 


A lot of them figure that Iran has 
lost its oi] market permanently to other 
Middle Eastern areas and to South 
American producers who have taken 
up the slack. 

But there is at least one trouble the 
oil mdustry is going to run into some 
day. Right now most U.S. oil is pro- 
duced from older wells. Most newer 
oil finds cost more to develop. So costs 
of producing oil are rising. ‘This means 
that the squeeze on the oil industry 


not cut military demand appreciably _ is bound to get tighter. 





The Score on the 1949-52 Bull Market 


—— Standard & Poors Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100) 
1949-52 Bull 

Market Gains 

Level Maximum Now 
178.7* 304.8% 203 
559.8 185.1 160 
405 186 158 
474 154 148 
452 162 140 
272. 146. 136 


137 


Many 


MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS use 


HYSTER 20 


Lift Trucks 


MATERIALS HANDLING SUPERVISORS like 
the Hyster 20 because it transports fast, 
stacks high, gets in and out of tight places, 
rolls on pneumatic tires; is rugged and 
powerful, 


OPERATORS like it because Hyster steers 
easily, carries and lifts loads smoothly, 
takes indoor and outdoor jobs in stride. 


MANAGEMENT likes it because Hyster deals 
a low blow to materials handling costs — 
slashes ‘manufacturing and warehousing 
overhead and adds to net profits. 

See your Hyster dealer for an eye-open- 
ing demonstration and a list of owners. 
Or write for literature. 


" HYSTER 
COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2907 N. E. Clackamas,. Portland 8, Ore. 
1807 North Adams St.,..... Peoria 1, tl. 
1010-07 Meyers Street...... Danville, il. 


June 
1949 Range Since 
Stock Group Low Hegh Lon 
58.9 238.4 58 
218.5 622.9 
157 450 
190 485 
csecose 188 493 
TV and electronics............... 115 283. 
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96 
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Chemicals. 258 
BE <icnicss 
Automobile. 

Railroads. . . ‘ 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Capital goods 


Distillers 

All industrials 
Industrial machinery ... 
Air transport .. .... 
Electrical equipment 


COMPOSITE INDEX 


Farm machinery 

Metal fabricating 

Building materials. « 
Office and business equipment 
Shipping 

Auto parts and accessories 
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Sugar....... 
Lead and zinc 
Shipbuilding. ... 
Department store 
Glass containers. . . 
Consumer goods. 
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Textiles. . née 

Mail order and genera! chains 
Finance companies. . 

Metal containers. 

Railroad equipment 

Natural gas. . 
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Food companies 

Food chains. ... sede 
Proprietary drugs and cosmetics. . . 
Motion pictures. . aparitigins «0 
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HYSTER 20 (2,000 Ibs. 
capacity) comes in six 
model variations. The 
complete Hyster line has 
capacity ranges from 
Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs. 
Write for literature. 
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Tobacco . 

Soft drinks. . ’ 

Gold mining (U. 5S.) 
* New 1952 lows. 
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Bhazing The Thad » Muy ,/948... 
G. M. Ties Wages to C. of L. 


Contract with C. |. O. auto workers also tacks on annual 3¢ 
boost to increase living standard. Total adjustment means 11¢ 
raise now. Formula may set national pattern. 


BUSINESS 


Taro years Mal, this ed Ta... 


Five-Year Plan for Labor Peace 


Everybody gave in a little on just about everything, so UAW 
and GM have come up with what looks like the model labor con- 
tract. It provides for pensions, a modified union shop, pay hikes. 


NOW «+ 
Steel Raise May Test C-of-L Formula 


How will workers react if cost-of- ticularly worric¢ General Motors 





BUSINESS 


living raises fall behind bargained in- 
creases? That problem is just a speck 
on the management-labor horizon now, 
but it could blow up into a storm. 

So far, companies and unions with 
“escalator” contracts that tie wages to 
the cost of living have had pretty fair 
sailing. Almost without exception, 
they've lived peacefully under their 
c-of-l clauses for four years. Their 
workers have kept abreast—if not 
ahead—of bargained raises. 

Now signs point to a substantial 
hike in steel pay (page 22). That 
would inevitably lead to similar raises 
in other industries where bargaining 
isn’t curbed by c-of-l clauses. 

e For the Record—The pioneer advo 
cates of “escalator” pacts aren't par- 


and the Unite« 
still think ther 
their four-year 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford is new, dependable source 
for TOF Fiber. Glass many industries need 


Manufacturers in key indus- 
tries have welcomed L:O:F as 
a new source of supply for fi- 
brous glass. Here are a few 
sound reasons why: 


L:O°F’s over 50 years of experience 
in producing fine window and plate 
glass, Thermopane* insulating glass, 
automotive glass and plastics as- 
sures products of highest quality. 


Many of the most demanded forms 
of L-O-F Fiber-Glass are being pro- 
duced to provide additional supply 
for manufacturers of automobiles 
and -trucks, aircraft, textiles, elec- 
trical insulation and _ reinforced 
paper and plastics. 


Modern plant facilities in a fine, 
new plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., 


“Or 


plus advanced glass technology, 
make L-O-F a reliable source of 
supply. 

If you already know of the ad- 
vantages of glass in fiber form, 
investigate L‘O-F now as an im- 
portant new supplier of this product 
made to finest standards. 


Regardless of the type of material 
you are now using for thermal or 
acoustical insulation, reinforcing 
for plastics or paper, or electrical 
insulation, it will pay you to look 
into the advantages of L-:O-°F 
Fiber: Glass. 


For consultation on L*O-°F 
Fiber - Glass applications in your 
business, call your local L-O-F 
office (branches in 24 major cities). 
Or write, wire or phone Libbey: 
Owens:Ford, Dept. F-G 232, 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


*® 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 


FIBER:GLASS 


Continuous-Fiber textile yarn— 
welcomed by industry for its 
enormous tensile strength. It can 
be woven, twisted, braided. 


Roving, chopped strand and 
textile fiber for reinforcing plas- 
ties, paper and paper tape. Won't 
shrink, stretch or deteriorate 
under normal conditions. 


Super-Fine ‘‘AA” sound and 
thermal insulation, primarily for 
aircraft. Meets Government 
specifications. Roll widths, 36” 
and 72” in 50’ standard length. 











A Very, Very Queer Diet might account 
for a breakfast completely devoid of any 
Rhinelander-packaged foodstuff. But any 
reasonably normal American's breakfast is 
almost sure to include several items pro- 
tected by our glassine and greaseproof 
papers. That's because we help package so 
much of the nation’s bacon, ham, sausage, 
bread, rolls, pancakes (mix), butter, tea, 
coffee, and cereals. 


This Paper 


nakes 


An Accident! First Aid to the Rescue! 
Mother easily does a professional job with 
those clever ready-for-use bandages. They 
are sterilized after being packaged in 
glassine — the paper that is so dense bacteria 
cannot penetrate. For various surgical sup- 
plies Rhinelander makes several very spe- 
cial glassines — some with highly technical 
coatings. Perhaps this impervious paper can 
solve some problem of yours. 


Glassine and G f... the f 


Pp 


that do so many tough jobs well. 





| popers 





the c-of-] clause in effect and with an 
annual “improvement factor” raise to 
compensate workers for their greater 
productivity. 

Critical no more, Reuther described 
the new agreement as “historic 
the greatest step forward in auto- 
union history.” 

The c-of-] pact stirred a lot of con- 
demnation at first. Employers charged 
GM with “selling out” to labor. Some 
criticism still comes from the minor 
left-wing faction in UAW-—which 
thrives on labor unrest and militance— 
and from some of Reuther’s factional 
foes. But in the rank-and-file, almost 
everybody is satisfied with the perform- 
ance of GM’s “escalator” so far. 
¢No Lag—For four years wages in 
GM have risen automatically, without 
the disturbing effects of recurrent wage 
talks, just about as much as pay has 
risen in direct bargaining procedures 
between other companies and other 
unions. 

Last weck’s c-of-] increase of 3¢ an 
hour (BW—Mar. 1°52,p126) rounded 
out four years of the GM-UAW plan. 
In this time, UAW members in GM 
have collected automatic raises adding 
30¢ an hour to their May, 1948, rates 
—19¢ in additional c-of-] raises (they 
got a 5¢ c-of-l adjustment in May, 
1948, as part of an 11¢ third-round 
settlement) and 11¢ in productivity 
increases. 

The 30¢ total compares with an 
average 20¢-an-hour increase since 
third-round settlements in all manu- 
facturing industries. 
¢ Steel and Coal—In steel, up to now, 
workers have had only one direct wage 
increase since Mav, 1948: 16¢ an hour 
in December, 1950. The steelworkers 
settled for a company-financed pension 
plan in 1949. If the stcelworkers get 
an 18¢ increase, UAW doesn’t expect 
to trail the steel union long. Even 
if the c-of-] stands still, under the GM 
contract workers are due a 4¢ “improve- 
ment factor” raise next June 1. 

In the coal industry, John L. Lewis’ 
miners collected 8.75¢ an hour in 
March, 1950, and 20¢ an hour in 
January, 1951, for a total 28.75¢ in- 
crease since the third wage round. 
Lewis is out for more (BW—Feb.23'52, 
p30), but UAW isn’t worried about 
running behind the United Mine 
Workers, cither. 
¢ Sliding Index—On paper, the GM 
workers are now getting a 24¢-an- 
hour c-of-l bonus, including the 5¢ 
made a part of their third-round raise 
(BW—May29'48,p96). Of the 24¢, 
19¢ can be wiped out by a_tobog- 
ganing c-of-] index. This is what re- 
maining union critics of the c-of-] pact 
carp at most frequently. 

So far, the quarterly c-of-1 index has 
dropped enough to affect GM wages 
on only three occasions in four years. 


Workers took 2¢ pay cuts without com- 
plaining in March, 1949, and March, 
1950. The other time, in June, 1949, 
a 3¢ productivity increase offset a 1¢ 
c-of-] pay cut and still gave workers a 
2¢ raise. 

¢ “Escalator” Gains—Particularly since 
the start of the Korean War, other 
employers and unions have been turn- 
ing from periodic bargaining on wages 
to escalation. In September, 1950, 
c-of-] contracts covered only 800,000 
workers—mostly in the auto industry. 
Last September “escalator” pacts 
covered alm 3-million. 


No Exaction 


NLRB counsel says it's not 
a violation of Taft-Hartley for 
union to demand unjustified 
travel pay. 


A union legally demand travel 
pay and subsistence allowances, even 
if the paym iren’t justified by un- 
usual travel conditions. General coun- 
sel George J]. Bott of the National La- 
bor Relations Board savs such demands 
don’t Taft-Hartley act— 
which bar 1 efforts to force an em- 
ployer to pa 1ey “in the nature of 
an exaction work not performed. 
¢ Construction—The Bott ruling is 
significant l iew of the increasing 
importance travel pay and subsist- 
ence allowa demands in construc- 


violat 


tion and ot ndustrics 

A company (NLRB did not disclose 
its identity t a contract to install 
insulation building project. Its 
union demanded that the company pay 
workers on t ob their regular wages 
plus an additional sum every day to 
d board, and transporta- 
n the company’s home 
tlying building site. 

Ihe company refused. It argued that, 
of seven workers assigned to the job, 
five lived in the city where the work 
was being ne, and the other two 
lived within 15 miles of the site. 

The union retorted that it doesn’t 
matter where the workers actually live; 
their “home” is to be considered to 
be the city vhich the company and 
union maintain regular operations. The 
union struck 
e Counterattack—Although the com- 
pany eventually granted the union de- 
mand, it asked Bott to issue an unfair- 
labor-practice complaint, alleging the 
union had violated Section 8 (B) (6) of 
T-H, the so-called anti-featherbedding 
clause. 

Bott refused to issue the complaint, 
holding the case did not come within 
the type of situation an anti-featherbed- 
ding clause was written to cover. 
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Glass manufacturer John D. Biggers 
knows that wherever you look, whatever 
you do, chemicals are working for you. 
not In making glass, gas, or glue, chemicals are needed 
Almost all glass in this country, for instance, is 
for pe 1 made with “soda ash”—sodium carbonate. That's 
: d i> a first cousin to sodium bicarbonate—your baking 
le | = soda! And a more distant cousin (also a Wyan 
dotte product) is caustic soda . . . used in soap, 
rayon, paper, paint! 
avel In this photograph, L*O*F’s president, J. D. 
ven Biggers (left), inspects another glass triumph”. 
un Wherever you look, remember that Wyandotte is 
wn- : working for you in hundreds of other things you 
- ‘es ; touch, see . . . even eat! 
nds Directly or indirectly, every industry relies on 
ct— ’ chemicals. For over 60 years, we have been a 
em- . p leading source of supply. Call Wyandotte for quali 
1 al fied technical service, whether it be on _ basic 
‘ed chemicals, organic chemicals or specialized cleaning 
ied. products. 
is 
ing *Shaded E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass Windshield t@ 
i] 
s1st- 
ruc- Be . 
ose - ‘ 
i andoffe 
Its AA 4 
pay 
ges CHEMICALS 
By ] Looking through this L+O+F Shaded E-Z-Eye Safety Plate WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
' Glass Windshield, you coukl see roads dustproofed with WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


_— Wyanporte calcium chloride, or paved with our CaCl, in the OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


concrete . . . posters with our products in ink and paper . . . fields 


iat, sprayed with our insecticides . . . cars with our products in rubber, Organics, Inorganics —World’s largest manufacturers of 
ob, antifreeze, finishes, fuel. specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
ork 
wo 
n't 
ve; 
to 
nd 
‘he 
im- 
de- 
1r- 
he 
of 
n ’ . . . ° : . 
8 You can’t look through it; but wherever 3 All-weather comfort is yours with In factories (like this L*°O°F plant), 
you see L*O°F Fiber*Glass, you'll know L*O*F Thermopanet. Looking in through as well as homes, restaurants, laundries, 
nt, (as does L*O*F executive J. M. Johns, any window, you'li see textiles, paint, steel, churches ...you'll find Wranporre products 
in left) that Wyanporre helps this fabulous wood . . . all improved by chemicals. Wr- at work. Vast resources, constant research, 
.d- product make plastics steel-strong; insulate ANDOTTE even works for you in preserving and convenient location maké Wyanporre 
, aircraft; buoy up the Navy’s life preservers! vegetables, dairy products, drinking water. a major reliable source. May we help you? 





BLOWERS 


utilize an exclusive principle of 
compressing air. It's new and 
re bbs (=) 4:30) Me MB velog le) dle oh dette) 


in blower desig 
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ENGINEERED COMPACTNES® 


Standardaire Blowers are designed to 
give the greatest output per pound of 
weight for a given size unit. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 


Desired capacity produced in a smaller 
blower with less power consumption. 


RELIABILITY 


Dependable service in diversified uses 
has proved the reliability of Standard- 


aire Blowers. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Air or gas handled equally well under 
a wide range of pressure or vacuum 
conditi Standardaire Blower design 
permits direct or pulley drive. 


ee 
4 





formation write 
for Publication 
No. 90 


READ STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVE. + N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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MACHINIST training ranks have increased by 8% during the past five months .. . 


More Apprentices, but Stil 


Industry is losing skilled metalwork- 
ers at a faster clip than it’s getting 
replacements. That’s the long-time 
gripe of the metal trades people, who 
are alarmed at the declining supply of 
skilled men (BW—May12’51,p32). 

Lately, the picture has brightened up 
a bit. The U.S. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship says that the number of appren- 
tices is increasing. There are 12% more 
trainee machinists, tool-and-die mak- 
ers, molders and coremakers, and pat- 
ternmakers than five months ago. 

But the metalworking industries feel 
that the stepup in apprentice training 
didn’t come a bit too soon. To show 
what they mean, they point to some 
figures that have just come out of 
Massachusetts. 

Two weeks ago the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts published the results 
of its first actual nosecount of journey- 
men and apprentices. ‘The survey 
showed that between Feb. 1, 1949, 
and Feb. 1, 1950: 

¢ Massachusetts’ metalworking in- 
dustry lost 1,636 skilled toolmakers and 
machinists—about 11% of the 15,000 
skilled metalworkers in the state. 

¢ Only 816 trainees were listed 
in formal and informal apprenticeship 
programs. 
¢ Disturbing Ratio—That’s an appren- 
ticeship ratio of one trainee for about 
16 journeymen—a “disturbing” ratio 
that the National Tool & Die Manufac- 


turers Assn. says is common throughout 
the country. ‘The Bureau of Apprentice 
ship says the industry should have at 
least a one-to-ten ratio; NTDMA says 
a three-to-ten relationship would be 
better. 

On the rosiest possible assumption- 
that all 816 Massachusetts metalwork 
ing apprentices “graduated” during the 
year—state firms had pnly half enough 
trainees to fill s as they opened up. 

Obviously, all the apprentices didn’t 
finish training in the same year. Most 
courses last ral years, so probably 
no more than 275 trainees were ready 
to take over journeymen jobs. The net 
loss must have been far greater than 820. 
e New Order—Moreover, roughly half 
of the apprentices in Massachusetts 
were taking informal training—the kind 
set up by an employer who says to a 
skilled worker, “Hey, Dick, see what 
you can show this kid.” Given enough 
personal attention, ipprentices in in 
formal programs can turn into skilled 
workmen. But most never get the 
rounded training they need. 

So both the size and the quality 
of the potential replacement force are 
a worry for the metalworking industry. 
That’s particularly so because the age of 
present skilled workers indicates that 
heavy losses will continue. The Massa- 
chusetts survey showed 15% of all 
machinists and 17% of all tool-and-die 
workers are over 60; 51% of the ma- 
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TOOL-AND-DIE training -rose 20%. 


Not Enough 


chinists and 48% of the tool-and-die 
craftsmen are over 45. 

Young replacements are needed, but 
they aren’t being trained. The Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee checked every one of the 1,100 
metalworking companies in the state 
during its survey. It got 1,073 replies 
to its questionnaires. Of the 1,073 
employers, 116 (10.8%) said they had 
formal apprenticeship programs; 167 
(15.6%) had informal training pro- 
grams; and 790 (73.6%) had none. 
¢ Campaign—F or a state that boasts of 
its large reservoir of versatile, higlily 
skilled metalworkers, the survey findings 
were alarming. The Massachusetts De- 
velopment & Industrial Commission 
and other groups called on metalwork- 
ing firms and their unions: (1) to set 
up new apprenticeship programs and 
to extend existing ones; (2) to make 
apprenticeship training more appealing 
to a higher-type youth; and (3) to ex- 
tend and improve state trade schools. 

Much the same situation exists in 
other states, and in other industries. 
Efforts to relieve it had been in large 
part responsible for progress in recent 
months in the national expansion of ap- 
prenticeship training. 

Of the average 12% increase in 
trainees for critical occupations since 
last October, tool-and-die apprentice- 
ship increased by 20%; machinist train- 
ing by 8%; molder and coremaker 
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Borc-WaRNER 
ENGINEERING 


qoes home on the range, tao! 
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Here in this beautiful new Norge Gas Range 
you see striking examples of Borg-Warner 
creative engineering: 


See how it saves time—with complete automatic ignition of burners, 
broiler and oven. 

See how it saves steps and space—with self-contained “Pick-a-Pan” 
storage compartment: for pots, pans, covers and kitchen tools. 

See how it saves gas—with SpirO-lator burners that focus heat evenly under 
utensils—and with a five and one-half inch blanket of glass fiber 
insulation compressed to two inches, 

See how it provides safety—with self-locking safety valve handles—and 
with 100% safety gas shut-off on broiler and oven. 
As in all of Borg-Warner’s 185 products, such wanted features 
are the result of B-W’s policy to “design it better—make it 
better.” And all are typical of how— 


B-W Engineering makes it work 
B-W Production makes it available 


" Almost every American benefits every day trom the 185 products made by 


BorRG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL © BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT 

GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE © FRANKLIN STEEL © INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING © LONG MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. ¢ MARBON © MARVEL-SCHEBLER 

PRODUCTS © MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT © MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD. 

WORGE © NORGE-HEAT © PESCO PRODUCTS © ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION © WARNER 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Firm, crisp, sparkling with quality, 
the new WESTON BOND makes 
correspondence more impressive, 
sales letters more effective. You'll 


agree, this fine rag content pa 
is worth many times its shod 











Letterheads on WESTON BOND © 
certainly command attention! 


cost. WESTON BOND is made by 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass., leading makers of fine 
papers. Ask your printer to use it 
or write for sample book. Address 
Dept. BW. 


wesvone BOND Envelopes cre made he GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flop gum 














MANAGEMENT 
RELIES ON 





Fuel Analysis Reports 


These analyses will give you a constant 
quality check on your fuel, assuring peak 
operating efficiency, resulting in substan- 
tial overall fuel savings. 


C. T. & E. reports are backed by 43 
years of specialized experience and com- 
plete facilities, including a fleet of trucks 
specially equipped for field sampling . . . 
and a chain of strategically located labo- 
ratories. That's why management should 
insist on regular reports. 

COMMERCIAL TESTING & 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Write or Wire for address of labe 
oratory located nearest you. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


207A WN. Michigan Ave, 
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PENNIES OR LIVES 


One inferior fitting . . . a sudden failure 
. « » and a workman is maimed or killed. 
This can happen in your business if you try 
to skimp on quality in wire rope fittings. And 
it will cost you plenty in higher insurance 
rates, compensation, lost time and damages. 

That's why blue-chip companies all over 


| the U. S. insist on Laughlin wire rope and 


chain fittings. Drop forged for strength, 
designed to give an extra margin of working 
safety on every job, Laughlin fittings are a 
sound investment on original equipment and 


| your best protection on every replacement. 


Look for the trademark—for safety’s sake. 
Comprehensive’ Catalog No. 150 is © 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
317 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 


seen A AND ‘o CwaAtn Y vivrines 


training by 74%; and patternmaker ap- 
prenticeship by 64%. 

e On the Profit Side—The increase re- 
veised a downtrend that began in mid- 
1950. The number of apprentices in 
training dropped sharply then because: 
(1) The bulk of the extra-large number 
of apprentices who entered training 
right after the war finished their courses; 
(2) the draft, which at first gave no 
deferments to apprentices, began snap- 
ping up the young trainees; and (3) 
expanding industrial employment de- 
mands opened good-paying factory jobs 
to young workers who otherwise would 
have entered apprenticeship programs. 

Employers have now got relief from 
the draft problem. In January Truman 
extended deferinents to apprentices 
who meet ertain requirements—sim- 
ilar to those of college students. 

The big hitch now is that potential 
apprentices reluctant to enroll in 
training programs—meaning up to three 
or more years of hard work at trainee 
rates—when they can get journeyman 
pay in factories 





LABOR BRIEFS 








Compulsory retirement at 68, supposed 
to have gone into effect in General 
Motors on Jan. 1, has been deferred 
until July, and may then be postponed 
again. ‘Tight manpower is one reason; 
new and more liberal social security 
rules that become effective in June 
also are a factor 
a 

Ignore pay curbs, the United Electrical 
Workers urg« 16 that deal 
with Westing! and General Elec 
tric—including the rival CIO union in 
the field. UI s the unions should 
act jointly “to end the wage freeze and 
restore bargaining.” They 
won't. 


unions 


colle 


e 
rated under a labor 
management reement in Seattle il- 
legally barred two nonunion applicants 
from jobs, NLRB decided last week 
end. It ordered the Waterfront Em 
ployers of Washington and the long 
shoremen’s union to make up pay 
losses of the two men 

a 


Hiring hall 


Red-ore 
Birmingham iron 
209-195 to 

Mill & Smelt 
CIO’s steel u 
won 
red-ore min 


Republic Steel’s 
mines have voted 
1 the left-wing Mine, 
Workers. Thev rejected 
which two vears ago 
Coal & Iron’s 


miners in 


over Tennesseé 


° 
f AFL’s printing press- 


New president 
Dunwody, for 30 


men is Thor I 
years director of the union’s technical 
trade school at Pressman’s Home, 


Tenn. He succeeded J. H. de la Rosa, 
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PACKAGING - PACKTWOMMMMAZERIALS HANDLING 
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See the greatest array of machines, equipment and 
materials for packaging and packing ever shown 
anywhere—plus spectacular materials han- 

dling exhibits. Inspect and compare the 

products of 300 leading companies, oc- 

cupying both levels of the giant Atlantic 

City Auditorium — 4 acres of exhibits 


designed to cut costs, boost profits! "f ii APRI L 1-2-3-4 


New! demonstrations of a 
* the newest loading and un- 4 4 PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 
loading techniques for railroad cars and 5 


highway trucks .. . continuously during show 
hours in a specially constructed outdoor theatre! ° 
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For information about the exposition and concurrent conference, address the 
American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York City 18 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 








IRON * TITANIUM * GOLD 


How to Make PULP & PAPER 


ALUMINUM * ASBESTOS 


the Most of COPPER + HYDRO 


FARM PRODUCE 


Opportuntty 


IN CANADA 


Consider Quebec—almost 

twice as big as Texas . . . world 

supplier of asbestos, aluminum, news- 

print . . . rich in minerals and hydro-electric 


power . . . province of mass markets. 


Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 
and so is the B of M. 


Whether you plan to manufacture in or ex- 
port to Canada, call on the B of M, partner in 
the development of U.S.-Canadian trade for 


nearly a century. To find out about markets, » NK” 


finance, taxation or government regulations, 
write to any U. S. office or to the Business 
Development Department, Bank of Montreal, 
Place d Armes, Montreal. 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


Bank or MonTrREAL 
Canada's First Bank Coast-to- Coast 


New York ---64 Wail St. Chicago ---27 S. La Salle St. San Francisco --- 333 California St. 
Mead Office: Wontreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 





aac ADVERTISING. LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


ST one 
a » mac . jepet: & 
Pee ages mu " MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
—" February 20, 1952 


seno TODAY FOR THIS 


AMERICAN 
orrr 
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» wat PLATES 


se. co The Board of Directors has declared 

piaTte & a quarterly dividend of 3744c per 

24, Wl share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

March 31, 1952. to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on March 12, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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GROW GRASS MECHANICALLY 
= Send for bulletin on growing grass = 
with Soilaire aerating machines. | 
Used by hundreds of Universities | 
and Country Clubs. Excellent fer | | (Sa ee ee 
both tnduetried end home lewns. c ues 
| the classified osvestiaies of the world of 


SOILAIRE INDUSTRIES business 9 . For write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK 








who retired. Dunwody is well known 
to employers for cooperation in solving 
their technical problems. 
s 

Work injuries increased about 9% in 
1951, with manufacturing leading the 
rise with 20% more lost-time injuries. 
About 42-million man-days were lost— 
equivalent of 140,000 full-time em 
ployees off jobs for an entire year. In- 
creased employment, longer hours of 
work, greater use of less-skilled labor 
are blamed for the vear’s 2.1-million 
lost-time accident 


More for Builders 


Proposed 22/2 ¢-an-hour 
package raise for construc- 
tion workers may push up 
pliant expansion costs. 


Wages of on-site construction work- 
ers will rise 15¢ an hour and “fringe” 
costs 74¢ an r this year if the 
Wage Stabilization Board O.K.’s rec 
ommendations of its Construction In- 
dustry Stabilization Commission. 

The raises—important for all com- 
panies that plan plant expansions this 
year—were proposed at a conference last 
week. Because the construction indus- 
try presents special problems, WSB con 
trols do not apply specifically. Instead, 
CISC drafts rules to be applied, subject 
to WSB approval, to keep rates paid 
craftsmen and laborers on building 
sites from getting out of linc 
e 16% Hike—Since last July, CISC has 
“stabilized” area rates at a level 10% 
above June 24, 1950—the start of the 
Korean War. WSB policies covering 
other workers permit increases of 10% 
above Januar )50, plus a percentage 
increase to offset the rise in living costs 
since Jan. 15, 1951. With the c-of-l 
index now at 190.2, WSB’s total per- 
missible raise is almost 15%. 

The 15¢ increase sought by CISC 

amounts to about 6% of the average 
straight-time gC im construction 
$2.46 an hour. Hence if WSB approves 
the recommended policy, construction 
workers’ pay will be allowed to go up a 
total of 16‘ r June, 1950, as com- 
pared with other workers’ 15% over 
Januarv, 195( 
e CISC Split—Offsetting that advan- 
tage, other workers’ pay can continue 
going up this ir if the c of 1 soars 
again; construction wages would be 
frozen for 1952 

The tripartite CISC split over the 
plan to allow up to 74¢ an hour for 
“fringe” health-and-welfare benefits. 
Two industry members protested to 
WSB that this would be “unstabilizing” 
and would tend to destroy local bar- 
gaining practices in the industry. 
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When gushers come in 5O fathoms down... 
National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


In his ever-widening search for oil, man may soon tap 
petroleum pools beneath the deeper ocean. Machinery in 
tomorrow’s submerged oil fields will be only as efficient 
as the operation of its bearings—and those bearings 
will, as today, need the protection of lubricant seals. 


Regardless of the sealing demands of future machinery, 
industry can look to National for the answer. Our 
engineers are constantly developing seals to match the 
imagination of the most advanced designers. 


Because of this “years-ahead” research, National seals 
give you “years-ahead” performance in today’s machines. 
National engineers like tough sealing problems. Will you 
write us about yours? Address inquiries to Dept. E-1. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, California 

PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts,“O” Rings, 
Silicone parts, Shims 


Original and replacement equipment on cars 
trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural and earth- 
moving equipment, appliances, railway cars. 
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GERIINGER LIFT TRUCKS 
Ma are Gorillas for 


STRENGTH ; 


There is no concentrated stress 
point on a GERLINGER Lift Truck 


Main frame is of 10” electrically- 
ided ship ch | steel. Side 
plates ore 2" steel... frame and 
body are Gerlinger-designed to 
stand up under hardest usage. 
Such rugged construction enables 
Gerlinger Lift Trucks to outper- 
form other makes on the toughest 
material-handling jobs. 





for brochure No. G-165 
describing Gerlinger Lift 
Trucks —from 5- to 9-ton 
copacity. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 








This" control” pleases all! 


All who ase them are pleased: MOSINEE 
Towels absorb water faster, are softer, strong- 
er... one does the work of two or more 
others. Management is pleased: better towel 
service, at less cost, pays! Washroom custo- 
dians are pleased: fewer towels are used 
(towel consumption is reduced by an average 
of 30% or more through installation of 
MOSINEE Towels and Cabinets) and that 
means less washroom servicing. 


WRN 
Sulolvoke Towels 


BETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Division of Mosinee Poper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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WAGE DEMANDS get the play, as OWIU-CIO’s O. A. Knight, independents’ J. J. 
McKenna, and AFL’s O. V. Clover and V. O. Cottengim cooperate. It may lead to... 


One Big Union in Oil Industry 


CIO oil workers are backed in strike threat by 17 small 


groups. 


Demand is for 25¢-an-hour raise. 


But companies | 


fear attack on present scattered setup of little labor groups. 


Labor is besieging the oil industry 
—one of the last holdouts against or- 
ganization by a strong national union. 
CIO’s Oil Workers International Union 
is leading the scattered small unions in 
the industry to the attack. And the 
industry fears the battle will end with 
only one big union on the field. 

That’s a major factor behind the 
strike threat of OWIU, backed by 17 
little AFL and independent unions. 
Ostensibly, the only points at issue are 
union demands for a 25¢-an-hour raise 
and a hike in night shift premium pay. 
But that’s not all. 
¢ Joint Board—Last November the un- 
ions set up a joint bargaining council 
to press the 25¢ demand. Major oil 
companies said no and countered with a 
4.6% raise offer, roughly 10¢ an hour. 
That’s what is allowable under Wage 
Stabilization Board rules. Backed by 
the other unions, OWIU then set a 
Mar. 3 strike date. 
¢ Strike Postponed—After a plea by 
Cyrus S. Ching, director of the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service, the 
unions last weekend agreed to post- 
pone the strike for a week. Ching 
wanted a last chance to effect a com- 
promise. 

If FMCS fails, the next step will be 
White House certification of the dis- 
pute to the WSB. The government 


followed that policy in steel (page 22), 
aluminum, and other major disputes. 
The government again feels that “a 
serious threat to our defense effort and 
to the national economy” is involved. 

Intervention would let WSB decide 

the oil wage case, possibly on the basis 
of its reasoning in the steel case. 
e Since 1914—No matter how the cco- 
nomic fight comes out OWIU hopes 
to gain ground in its drive for unifica- 
tion of the small unions that have 
been cultivated in the oil industry since 
1914. 

Most of th were born of the gen- 
eral adoption of the so-called “Rocke- 
feller plan” by oil companies before 
World War |. This plan, first estab- 
lished in the Rockefeller segment of 
the industry, encouraged unionism— 
but only in company-dominated labor 
organizations. Unions thus were small, 
controlled, and unrelated 

This industry pattern continues to- 
day, but the unions for the most part 
have shaken off company domination. 
Most are now tough in their relations 
with their companies 

CIO’s OWIU developed in the 
1930s from a small AFL union. Today 
OWIU claims 100,000 members and 
is the dominant union in the industry. 
AFL has a claimed 20,000 to 25,000 
members. Independents have an indefi- 
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| With HBRETONE 
. Acoustical Collings! 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings effectively 
reduce noise . . . Easily installed, they provide the quiet 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


= vi MEE, = “ - 
as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made «i fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Johns-Manville 


JV | Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors— Corrugated Transite*—Flextone* Built-Up Roofs— Etc. 


PRODUCTS 
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DO YOU HAVE 
A “WHITE ELEPHANT” 
IN YOUR PLANT? 


Occasionally, a complicated piece of produc- 
tive equipment “gets off on the wrong foot”. 
A case in point is that of a Trundle client who 
decided they had bought a “white elephant” 
—in the form of a progressive dip-painting 
installation. 

Either the ovens, or the dip equipment, or the 
conveyor, or the fixtures, were continually out 
of order. Plant engineering blamed the ven- 
dors. The vendors blamed the outside con- 
tractors who had installed the equipment. 
And all blamed the operating division. 
There was no impartial and co-ordinated 
engineering study—until a Trundle engineer 
was assigned to the job. With the time, the 
patience, the skilled and impartial judgment 
to study the operation as a whole, he was able 
to come up with specific recommendations 
for co-ordinating the operation. Result: the 
only people who were wrong were those who 
claimed the equipment was a “white elephant”. 
If you have a similar problem in your plant, 
perhaps we can help you solve it. 


Trundle works as a“team” with your executive staff 
—on problems involving Management, Market- 
ing, Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial 
Relation functions. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 924 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
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nite, but very substantial, membership. 

The combined membership of these 

groups makes up an important part of 
the industry's estimated half-million 
workers who are eligible for unioniza- 
tion. But separately, the unions lack 
real national strength. That's a situa- 
tion OWIU wants to overcome—and 
that oil companies do not want to see 
changed. 
e Unity Proposed—Last year OWIU 
formally proposed unification of all oil 
unions at its national convention. Lead- 
ers of other unions weren’t interested 
then. CIO’s program was put away in 
mothballs. 

So far this vear, unification talk is 
being kept muted. Instead, OWZU is 
stressing the value of collaboration. 

To that end, OWIU, AFL’s oil 
union, and 16 independents began 
working together informally last Sep- 
tember, then formally in November. 
Six other independents have since 
joined in the joint action planning ses- 
sions from time to time 

Actually, all they pledge is (1) to co- 
ordinate bargaining strategy; (2) to 
keep the other unions informed at all 
times on the progress of bargaining; 
(3) to settle for no less than the mu- 
tually agreed-on minimum of 25¢ an 
hour; and (4) to act jointly for their 
mutual defense if a strike is called. 

This is functional unity, not organic 
unitv such as OWIU really wants. But 
it might be a step in that direction. At 
least, companies are afraid it is. 
eOWIU Strategy—Here’s the way 
OWIU’s strategy looks to the industry: 
If bargaining led by the CIO union's 
softspeaking but tough president, O. A. 
Knight, produces a substantial settle- 
ment, the rank-and-file sentiment in 
the independents will be strongly pro- 
OWIU. Mergers may follow. 

On the other hand, if the unions 
should strike, then industry people 
fear one-union ntiment could be 
solidified even faster. Unity could be 
pressed as a defensive necessity. 

Many in the industry say privately 
that some key refineries would rather 
agree to a major part of the union de- 
mands than risk a strike that might 
push their independent unions into 


CIO. 
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it won’t go in one ear 


and out 


the other 


when you send a telegram 


Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 


ih ae 
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...chlorine production soars to meet expanding needs 


So varied are the uses of chlorine, so continually are the 
needs for it enlarging, that large-scale expansion of facilities 
on the part of every major producer has resulted in phenom- 
enal increases in chlorine production. 

Before World War II, in 1939, U.S. production of chlorine 
hit a new high of 514,401 tons. By 1944, owing to war 
needs that placed chlorine on strict allocation, production 
had more than doubled to 1,262,305 tons. Following a 
shallow dip of only two years, production again accelerated, 
and is estimated to have reached the astounding total of 
2,500,000 tons in 1951. A gain of over 386% since 1939! 

As a world leader in the production and sale of chlorine, 
Columbia-Southern is redoubling its efforts to meet the 
needs of industry for this vital basic chemical 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD: PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * 
HOUSTON * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH « 
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tonnage which can serve as a gu 
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Look for troubles aplenty in Western Europe during the weeks ahead. 
Here are some developments Congress can’t ignore when it debates the 
upcoming foreign aid bill (page 15): 
* The political crisis in France looks worse than any since the war. 








¢ The economic crisis in Britain will get worse before summer. 
¢ In West Germany, the labor unions now are lining up against Chancellor 
Adenauer’s rearmament policy. 








Washington officials are really gloomy about the French crisis—so 
gloomy that they're almost resigned to a de Gaulle government by yearend. 

With de Gaulle in power, U. S. policy in Western Europe might have to 
be completely revamped. Here’s what the general probably would try to do: 

(1) Scrap plans for an integrated European army. De Gaulle is against 
pooling. 

(2) Hold out for a stronger French voice in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. De Gaulle wants a French general, rather than Eisenhower, 
to have operational defense forces. 

(3) Get a higher price from Washington for French military cooperation 
and for use of North African bases. 


. 
The crisis in France is both economic and political. 

















The economic troubles arise from the long inflation, a growing trade 
gap, flight from the franc. Back of this is France's failure to cope with the 
costs of rearmament and the Indo-China war. 

Also, France is torn over German rearmament and the endless fighting 
in the Far East. 

Under these pressures, the coalition that’s been governing France seems 
to be falling apart. 

The right wing is increasingly attracted by de Gaulle, who has the 
largest single party in the National Assembly. As the decd-center parties 
look further right, the Socialists pull away. 

* 
Communist strategy aims at getting de Gaulle into the driver's seat. 











This bears a resemblance to the tactics of the German Communists 
just before Hitler came to power in 1932. Apparently, Communist leaders 
are gambling that de Gaulle would pull the rug out from under the Atlantic 
Alliance. 








e 

Don’t look for de Gaulle to return to power immediately, though. The 
center coalition may still have some strength left. 

For one thing, the Socialists probably will come back into the coalition 
at almost any price before letting de Gaulle take over. 

For another, Washington is rushing $100-million of emergency economic 
aid to Paris in an effort to tide the government over the crisis. 

And the French might ease the economic pressure by cutting rearma- 
ment some more. The problem is not to cut so deep that Congress will deny 
U.S. aid. 





= 
London‘s gold losses are still heavy—probably $250-million ao month. 
That could drag dollar reserves down to $1.5-billion by the end of this month. 


A big part of the drain comes from the sterling area’s trade gap, which 
is closing only gradually. But some bankers in London estimate that 50% 
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of the loss is due to speculative pressure on the pound, including flight of 
capital. 
It seems that the British Treasury can’t do much to prevent short selling 
of sterling. Japanese traders have now joined in this business. 
. 


British officials expect their new trade policy to bring a turnaround by 


May or June. 

But meanwhile, they may have to give the pound emergency protection. 

Insiders in London say that Chancellor Butler may even (1) put a 
temporary embargo on all imports of manufactured goods, or (2) ration 
dollars to the sterling area. 

It looks as if Butler must choose between moves like these or getting a 
loan in the U.S. with British-owned American securities as collateral (BW— 
Feb. 23’52,p183). 





am 

Some London observers expect Butler to announce an emergency move 
either before or with his Mar. 11 budget. (Butler suddenly put his budget off 
from Mar. 4 to 11.) 

The betting in Britain now is for a tough budget—but not too tough. 

Taxes are likely to go up on tobacco, alcoholic drinks, and gasoline. 
There will also be a new excess profits tax. 

Now that British defense estimates have been reduced, Butler doesn’t 
need much additional revenue to keep the government in the black. But 
he’ll budget for a surplus to offset the inflationary impact of his smaller- 
import, bigger-export policy. 








British food subsidies may not be cut drastically in Butler's budget. It’s 
rumored that Churchill’s cabinet couldn't agree on this. 

Still, the over-all impact of Butler’s economic policy will be hard for 
Britons to take. Unemployment probably will top 500,000 before the end of 


March. Belt-tightening could bring a series of strikes. 
a 





Adenauer’s rearmament policy is meeting some new opposition in West 
Germany. 

Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Social Democrats, has lined up the labor 
unions to fight the European army plan. 

There’s a good chance that Adenauer can still get his plans approved 
by late spring. But once rearmament reaches the stage where it bites into 


living standards, labor opposition could boil. 
e 


The Communists are warming up for an International Trade Conference 
in Moscow Apr. 3 to 10. 
The avowed aim of the conference is to get East-West trade moving. 
Whether the Kremlin’s purpose is really that, or just a big anti-U. S. 
propaganda stunt, you can expect some interesting developments. They 
might include: 
¢ A proposal for an East-West payments union—to be operated, like the 
European Payments Union, by the Bank of International Settlements at Basle, 
Switzerland. 
¢ Communist offers to place big orders for British and West European soft 
goods, especially textiles. 
These would have a lot of popular appeal in Western Europe today. 
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Japan: Lots of People, But What Else? 


than $i-billion worth of dollar imports. 

U.S. procurement for the Korean 
War and expenditures for troops sta- 
tioned in Japan have been plugging 


A close look at Japan shows up these 

weaknesses: 

¢ The Japanese haven’t even be- 
gun to tackle the problem of earning 
a living for their swarming population. 
They're counting on their political 
and strategic importance to the West 
to earn them an indefinite U.S. sub 
sidy. 

¢ Japanese military efforts are 
likely to be hobbled politically by anti 
American nationalism, neutralism, and 
creeping communism. 

Signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
at San Francisco last fall was hailed 
by the U.S. as a great victory in the 
cold war. A sovereign Japan was to be 
our Far Eastern bastion against com 
munism. But now that the treaty is 
within a few weeks of ratification, 
Americans on the spot wonder if Japan 
will be as much of an asset as they 
had once hoped. 
eShiny Surface—So far, the weak- 
nesses are hidden. The Japanese 
economy today sports a_ superficial 
flush of health. . 2 

Last year’s production index hit 
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134% of the 1932-36 average, a jump 
of 25 points above 1950. The index is 
expected to top 140 this year. 

Exports are climbing, too. They 
reached a new high of $1.4-billion last 
year, should top $1.6-billion in 1952. 
Japan had a $311-million surplus on 
its total foreign account last year. For- 
eign exchange reserves topped the 
$700-million mark. 
¢ Deeper Flaws—All this prosperity is 
only skin deep. Look below the sur- 
face, and you can see that Japan is far 
from supporting its population today. 
And the problem is getting tougher all 
the time. 

Population now is 85-million; it’s 
slated to climb to 90-million by 1955. 
All these people are crammed into an 
irea smaller than California and only 
16% arable 

The rosy figures for exports are de- 
ceptive. More than 40% of the jump 
in the value of Japanese exports last 
year reflected price increases. Japan’s 
over-all trade deficit last year topped 
$600-million. Dollar exports were only 
$314-million, compared with more 


this dollar gap. Total U.S. military 
spending in Japan last year was more 
than $500-million. (The Japanese 
reaped $350-million from Korean War 
procurement alone.) Troop and tour- 
ist spending brought in a few hundred 
million more. 

Continuation of the military stale- 
mate in Korea would cut deeply into 
this source of income. A truce would 
knock the main prop from under 
Japan’s economy. 
¢ Effect of War—Japan came out of 
World War II greatly weakened cco- 
nomically. The war stripped Japan of its 
cheap sources of raw materials within 
the empire, its traditional markets, and 
its merchant fleet. The cold war has 
pinched off cheap Chinese and Russian 
raw matcrials, has closed the hungry 
Chinese market to Japanese exports. 

Yet Japan is even more dependent 
upon imports than Britain. Last year it 
imported all its cotton, rubber, phos- 
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TOUGH HOIST FOR 
TOUGH JOBS. The “series 700” ‘Load 


Lifter’ Electric Hoist reduces heavy-duty 
lifting to little more than the push of a 
button. It’s fast—can lift a 1000 Ib. load a 
foot a second. 


Steel suspension, heat-treated helical 
gears, powerful synchronized load and 
motor brakes, 24 volts at the push button 
—all contribute to the stamina, safety and 
dependable performance of the ‘Load Lift- 
er’. Let it help you meet your defense 
production goals, economically. Available 
in capacities of 1,000 Ibs. and up. Write for 
Bulletin 399. 


¢ 
® 


TS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
*Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


VAULT 
For same of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT. B-3 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO 





BUSINESS WEEK'S 
unique classified sec- 
tion—clues—is avail- 
able for economical 
contact with the man- 
agement men of 
America. 


~ 
a Further information? Just drop us a line. 
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“... the country’s biggest 
asset is its cheap, skilled 


“a 


manpower... 
JAPAN starts on p. 177 


phate rock, and bauxite. Imports pro- 
vided 98% of the wool consumed, 88% 
of crude oil, 80% of iron ore, 74% of 
coking coal, 72% of salt, 62% of soy- 
beans, 55% of wheat, 10% of rice. 

The high cost of raw material im- 
ports accounts for part of Japan’s trade 
troubles. The U.S. has been the major 
supplier since the war, and U.S. raw 
materials, landed in Japan, are three to 
five times as expensive as the same ma- 
terials bought m Communist China. 
e Weak Selling—The Japanese are 
partly to blame for their trade deficit. 
They've failed to push exports of ma- 
chinery and high-value fabricated metal 
products. Exports of such goods ac- 
counted for only 8% of the total last 
year. Far too much of Japan’s metal is 
exported in unfinished or semifinished 
form. Yet the country’s biggest asset is 
its cheap, skilled manpower. Finished 
goods would have to account for at 
least 35% of total exports for Japan 
to come anywhere near breaking even 
on its trade. 

Internal inflation has sucked a lot 
of goods into the domestic market that 
should have been exported. High 
Japanese prices have kept the Japanese 
out of traditional Asian markets and 
prevented them from opening up new 
ones. Failure to comply with interna- 
tional specifications has hurt Japanese 
exports, too. Example: High price and 
low quality lost Japan a sheaf of Thai 
land rolling stock contracts last year 
and killed chances for heavy equipment 
orders from New Zeaiand, Australia, 
and South Africa. 
¢ Spending Spree—Since Korea, Japan 
has also wasted foreign exchange and 
domestic profits recklessly. Business 
men spent at least 40-billion ven for 
entertainment in Tokvo alone last vear. 
Another 40-million went into concrete 
and steel office buildings in Tokyo. 

According to conservative estimates, 
the total spent in 1951 for nonproduc- 
tive purposes in Japan was close to 
500-billion yen. This spending spree 
took place while business and industry 
were short of capital for daily opera 
tions and while long-term capital was 
practically unavailable. About 80% of 
Japanese industry’s operating funds 
now come from bank loans. 
¢ Now If Ever—Meanwhile, time may 
be running out for Japan. The present 
world sellers’ market gives Japan as 
good a chance to get on its feet as it’s 
likely to get. If Western rearmament 
tapers off after a couple of years, the 
creaky Japanese economy is bound to 


be exposed to fierce Western competi- 
tion. 

As things look now, there are only 
three solutions to Japan’s long range 
economic probiems 

More trade with Southeast Asia and 
India. Japan, theoretically, could be- 
come the workshop of free Asia. It’s 
the most powerful industrial nation in 
the Far East 

Japanese trade has already been some- 
what re-oriented toward Southeast 
Asia. Pakistan, for example, is im- 
porting 60 f its capital equipment 
from Japan And Japanese exports of 
light industrial equipment to India are 
increasing. But there’s little chance 
that Southeast Asia trade can solve 
Japan’s economic dilemma without a 
huge investment and development pro- 
gram in the area 

The Japanese pin their main hopes 
on a large Asia-wide U.S. investment 
program. And you can count this out 
as long as U.S. resources are taxed to 
the limit by rearmament. 

Eaming more dollars. Chances of 
boosting Japan’s direct dollar income 
are equally dim. With U.S. barriers 
against Japan imports on the in- 
crease, there’s not much chance of sell- 
ing more goods here. And American 
private invest have showed no signs 
of sinking th noney into long-term 
investments Japan 

That leaves more U.S. government 
grants or loan the only important 
new source of additional dollars. And 
that’s exact! vhat many Japanese 
leaders are ting on to bail them 
out when the going gets rough 

Resuming trade with mainland 
China. Som« yanese economists and 
businessmet eve that trade with 
China is tl ly long-run cure for 
Japan’s ec headaches. China 
bought one of Japan’s exports 
prewar, sup one-sixth of its im- 
ports. ‘The var has withered this 
trade to pract nothing now. 
¢ Politics— | ipanese also are di- 
vided to political and 
military tic th the U.S 

rhere’s idespread opposition 
to the Peace 1 tv and to U.S. de- 
fense arran with Japan. It has 
from rful nationalist groups 
ialist neutralists and 
Communist Communist strength is 
growing stead too. Reason: Infla- 
d the average Japanese 
70% of prewar. 
now spends 60% 

food 
leaders treat their 
ind political weak- 

t asset. Thev think it 
isier to wheedle aid out 
One leading Japanese in- 
dustrialist recently put it this way: 
“We will without continued 
U.S. help. No nation starves quietly.” 
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American Airfreight Gives You 
Direct Service to More Leading 
Market Areas than Any Other Airline 


IN CHOOSING an airfreight carrier to 
improve your distribution, one ques- 
tion should be uppermost in your 
mind: “How well does the airline’s 
coverage match my own sales ter- 
ritory ?” 

No one else is likely to answer 
this as satisfactorily as American 
Airlines, with its direct service to 
77 cities—because no other airfreight 
carrier covers so many leading busi- 
ness centers. Indeed, of the 30 top 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


We give you COVERAGE where it counts 


retail markets in the United States, 
only American serves two out of 
every three. 

Remember, too, that in addition to 
its coverage, American offers you un- 
matched cargo capacity—handling fa- 
cilities—and airfreight experience. All 
of which shows that we are ideally 
qualified to help solve your distribu- 
tion problems, however complex. 


Like to see how we can help out? 
Just wire us collect and we'll have a 
representative in your office 
promptly. American Airlines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


mV) 
Qheck American FICE 
For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 


ANDLING FACILITIES 

American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 


OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 


A Nnow-now 
American has handled more 


freight than any other airline 





AIRCRAFT 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manufactur- 
ers of aircraft parts. 

Use TEKWoop* ... tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood...the Kraft- 
paper-and-hardwood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong... 
durable. Won't shatter or splinter. 
Puncture-proof. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets mili- 
tary specifications. Send for sam- 
ple and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
) 5S West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
World’s largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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vn DON'T 
BUY our 


TRUCKS 7 


Toe 


we LEASE ‘em! 


NITLS is saving time and worry for thousands 
of other firms, too! 

NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 

buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 

costs and a fleet engineered to your needs—olways clean, 


——— 
Wate TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members (a principal cities 


Write for Booklet: Dept. 2 + 23 E Jackson Blvd, Chicage 4 





Machine Tools From Europe .. . 


i ee 


...Go to Work in America 


British and continental manufac 
turers are finding a healthy U.S. mar 
ket for their machine tools. Last month 
two big shipments were unloaded in 
New York—one from Britain, the other 
from West Germany and Switzerland 

Ihe British tools (top picture 
worth some $400,000—make up the 
largest such shipment ever to arrive in 
the U.S. The importer is British In 
dustries Corp., a New York firm that’s 
been buying British machine tools for 
15 vears, last vear did a $3-million busi 
ness. The shipment has gone on to 
Chicago, where it will be shown at 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers fair. Later the tools will be de- 


livered to U.S. businessmen who have 
them on 
Pratt & Aircraft has put 
four new es to work on jet en 
ts East Hartford (Conn 

Bott victure: a Froriep 39” 
from West Ger 
vanguard of a 
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last summer because 
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foreign purchases 
make up 01 fraction of P&W’s tool 
ing program, P&W had to get an O.K 
from Washington to bypass its con 
tract’s “Br American” 
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Sears Expands —~ 
oe ( > 

enter 96) WATER 

Latin America. It's just opened i yr 

its 16th store. , COOLERS 


Residents of “oil-rich Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, got their first glimpse of 
U.S. mass merchandising methods this 
week. Two planeloads of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. executives dropped in on 
them to celebrate the opening of a 
new Sears retail store. ‘Three days be- 
fore, the visitors had warmed up in 
Caracas, Venezuela’s capital, where they 
opened the city’s second Sears outlet. 

On deck for both affairs was Sears’ 
chairman, Gen. Robert E. Wood. Of 
late, he’s become an old hand at open- 
ing ceremonies south of the border. 
Ten years ago Sears had one store 
abroad—in Havana, Cuba. Now there 
are 16—in Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. inking huesonse ain 
¢ Going Up—Compared with Sears’ ee 5s: macmost arama 
domestic mail order and retail business, 
at $2.8-billion last year, the foreign New G-E Work Center Plan 
operations are minuscule. But in their 
league, Sears’ four Latin American sub 
sidvaries (one for each country where can save you money 
stores are located) are doing nicely. New General Electric study on water caoler placement shows you 
Sales last year were $50-million, profits how 06 ditch the offi f : 
were some $5-million after taxes. And ow eee e efficiency of your own water facilities. 
Gen. Wood is bullish for the vears If your average employee walks 80 Fill out the coupon below and send 
to come. Last week he told Sears’ em- feet or more to get a drink of water, it for your free copy of the booklet, 
ployees in Chicago that there is “no is usually good evidence that your “G-E Work Center Plan for Water 
reason why we won’t get two, three, o1 present facilities are costing you too Cooler Placement.” It contains all the 
five times as much in sales and profits much. Get this new General Electric information for you to see for your- 
in the future.” study and see how additional water self exactly how much can be saved 

After the Havana opening in 1941, coolers can pay for themselves inside by a more efficient drinking water 
World War II blocked further expan- of the next year or two. layout for your business. 
sion. It wasn’t until 1947 that Sears 
opened its second store, in Mexico City 
As recently as three years ago, there 
were only five Sears’ stores in Latin 
America (BW-—Jun.4’49,p105). Then 
the tempo stepped up—fast. : y ses 

Now Cuba has three stores, Mexico SANITARY TOP—iustreus, COLD WATER RESERVOIR—  SURE-TREAD FOOT PEDAL 
gleaming. Easy to keep clean. protects purity of woter, does not CONTROL—sanitory and easy 


has six, Brazil has three, Venezuela 
tie . ; y” : Extra deep, onti-splash basin. ive wat taliic taste. when hand: 
four. Only Cuba has mail order offices ee a a ee ee Ore 


Postal and transport difficulties make You can put your confidence in— 


the mail business impractical elsewhere 


Total investment is about $24-million, 

much of it plowed-back earnings rather G S N r F A L x LE C T R IC 
than capital sent down from Chicago. 

¢ Benefits for All—Gen. Wood calls his SS 


Latin American ventures a means to _. on an an a» as oe ae 
“make money for Sears and confer bene- EE ustrated booklet giving ng cra 
fit on the people by bringing prices eneines pate Sooner om soe * pron 
a n = giving a better a AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BL mB, Now JUNNEY | 

: ae US. yr tn a barat rl ao lk “1 I am interested in learning more about the G-E Work Center SS / 
south of the border. Most Latin Ameri NAME... 
cans seem to like it. Within a vear 
after the Mexico- City store opened, 
competitors were slashing prices left 
and right to meet Sears. A few good 
neighbors weren’t so pleased. One dark 


~/ 
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to the solution of manageueent men’s problems. 


cl ues: address box eutaber Bo gay B 
e pom + Sa 330 W 


QOODOOOODOOO 


EMPLOYMENT 


f iti Vacant "= 





Due To Expanding Business, We Have 

at present for plant superintendents, divisional 
sales managers, office managers, accountants 
and other positions in the management. Prod- 
ucts manufactured and sold are margarine, 
salad dressings, cucumber wafers, prune juice 
and peanut butter. Address in writing, your re- 
ply to Mr. Stephen J. Bartush, president, Shedd- 
Bartush Foods, Inc., 14401 Dexter Boulevard, 
Detroit 6, Michigan. Give in first letter, age, 
marital status and full detail of your past ex- 
perience; territories covered, etc. No personal 
interviews granted until arranged for. 

in’ ted in @ Sales-M jai, with 





a Future? We have openings that will pay up to 
$25,000 per year. For full partiucairs see our ads 
n March issues of Specialty Salesman and Op- 
portunity magazines and our full page ad in 
February and April issues of Coronet. No in- 
juiries Answered From This Ad. Saladmaster 
Sales, Inc., 131-B3-Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered == 
Representative Wanted: Nationally advertised 


line of stampings. Manufacturer's representa- 
tive wanted to handle a line of short-run stamp- 
ings and plastics. This is a main line and not a 
side line. Two or three other companion lines 
allowed. Should have an understanding of die- 
cut stampings, including plastics. A rare oppor- 
tunity to represent a well-established manufac- 
turer on the highest quality of short-run stamp- 
ings. Generous commission assured on an ex- 
clusive assigned territory. Confidential. Box 3478. 


Positi Wanted" 


Asst. Gen. Mgr; Asst. to Pres. or Waste ) 
Seeks challenging appointment. Box 3 

Brazil: Technical wket Dev 
American Chemical engineer, 30 single, connec- 
tions. English, Portuguese, Spanish perfectly. 
6 pars: Process equipment, packaging machin- 
ery, synthetic-natural adhesives, chemical spe- 
clalties instrumentation. Supervisory record. 
Top references. Ability, character and person- 
ality above average. Aces Employment Agency. 
R. 7 de Abril 264(s 601A) Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Chem. Engr.-28, two Univs., Honors, etc. Exp. 
deal personnel ‘he process supvsn, Exceedingly 
well q fied in “Engineering Sense” essential 
to develop/achieve new processes. Desire dvip- 
mnt/rerch. $6-6500 yr. Consider Foreign at sub- 
stantially higher salary. Principals at exec. 
level only. Box 3495, 


Fi —* a aan eee 


i sentiy ploy 
sistant to Financial Vice-President 
years experience accounting 
dures 








as As- 
Twenty 
auditing, proce- 
pensions, investments, insurance, capital 
flotations, statistics, financial & cost analysis 
budgets, inventory control, management con- 
trols, taxes, negotiation of bank loans, fore- 
cast of income and expenditures, market analy- 
sis, sales forecasting, sales analysis, business 
ends and basic economic analysis. Age 42, 

» degrees, salary required $15,000. Box 


Industrial Engineer, Age 37, BS & MS Degrees, 
experienced in plant & production engineering, 
factory layout, cost analysis. Desires summer 
employment in Northeast. Box 3494, 
Man Friday. Good detail, idea man wants spot 
as right hand to harried executive. 15 years ad- 
Vvertising, publicity experience. Mid thirties. 
Box 3 

5 —— 





6é—S5 years con- 
research, 17 years heavy 
metals fabric ation. Shop records excellent, 
community activities outstanding. Ready for 

r responsibilities than now presented. 


iP 
structi« 2 years 


Seles Engineer BSME, 33, knows industrial and 
construction accounts Missouri-Illinois area 
Desires broader opportunity representing man- 
ufacturer equipment and consumable materials- 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, or construc- 
tion. Excellent record. Box 3534 


Sales Engineer (St. Louis Headquarters), aggres- 
sive, excellent industrial contacts. Many years 
yne company sales, design engineering. Know 
non-ferrous ings, metal products, Speak 
Spanish fluently. Currently employed Looking 
for more challenging opportunity. Would move. 
Married, young 43. Box 3426 

Smert Girl, 32, Ambitious, Willing to really work. 
Last job in charge of Advertising and Public ity 
Textile Mill. Fashion and color styling experi- 
ence. Will accept $90. Box 3431. 


Staff Advisory and Planning Engineer widest 
background in operations development re- 
search and administration. Now 

ment consulting and operations res ch 
sires change. Age 2. Min. $10,000. Box 
Texes Gredi & Adieoininteenil 

neering background. Personal contact « 

agerial ability. Married Veteran, A 

cial interests in finance and sales. Wan 
portunity with firm in Texas, Minimum travel- 
ing. Box 3486, 
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o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
cago, 520 N. Michigan Ave; San Francisco, 68 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted==—= 
i ilable, Cincin- 
nati Area, heart. of tool industry, established 
reputation. Box 3487 =e a 
Manufacturer's ‘Agent, with an active and suc- 
cessful record of many years’ standing, desires 
to add one line to sell to industrial customers. 
Has national sales organization, headquarters 
in New York, but will consider exclusive repre- 
sentation for northeast section of the county 
Box 3305. 2 Pate rise Se 
Sales Executive seeks product of merit for 
promotion in Minnesota and Dakotas, Box 825, 
Minneapolis, < a 
Sales Manager showing steady sales increase 
in Aircraft and Industrial usages is seeking 
connection offering opportunities in South or 
Midwest areas, Box 3531. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


X-Ray Incorporated is Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materiais 
purchased by you in thig area. We offer Chem 
cal, Spectrographic, Colorimetric, Physical 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services. 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3 
Michigan, TOwnsend 9$-5400. 


EQUIPMEN 


For Sale 


Victor Elec. Adder $125 Monroe Elec. Calcu- 
lator 50 L. C. Smith Typewriter Super Speed 
49.50 Catalog AAA Adding Machine Co. 438 W 
38 St. NYC 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


N. H. Business Opportunities Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Est.—land, bidg., equip. trucks 
business. Grosses $52,000, yriy. Price $ 

Must sell immediately! Drug Store—New Stock 
& fixtures, luncheonette cntr., excel. loc. Price 
$22,000.-$12,000. down. Gift & Apparel! Shoppe— 
Most attractive in area—$7,000. stock, new & 
saleable—well og fa ay! $10,000. Frances 
Ash, Real Estate, Kee 

Profit Opportunity ay Wetine bes business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kaneas. 
Wanted by Lerge M fact c 

patent Fe si ee ideas or products in the 
electro-mechanical flelds for the automotive, 
radio and television industries, Write to New 
Products Director, Room 906, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Will Lease new industrial building, New Haven 
area. 60’ x 101’ clear span, 3 phase, 400 ae 
bus duct, 12° x 12° doors, 1% acres on US 5 & 
RR, or consider partner with $50,000 tor de- 
fense metal busines. Box 37, New Haven, Conn 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Sale 
8400 sq. ft. price 


nearby. Harrington 
Phone Burlington 197 











Re alty, Lyons, Wis. 


Werte eee 
Wanted-Established C jai Printing Piant 


located medium size city Central or Southern 
state. Volume about 200 thousand. List equip 
ment price and terms, Box 3483 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital Sond stment Better employee relations. 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 
Unlimited mileage. Write For Folder 
100% TAX DEDUCTIBL 
Rehoboth, 





Delaware. Phone 2261 


=—>=/ndustrial L q dators 
Bulk Purchases—Private Sales—Auctions 
Since we are ambidextrous, operating with equal 
} efficiency under any one of the three beste. 
Snecoes methods, there is no rea 
ading any but the one methe : 
suited to your exact requirements. 
Hetz Constructors, Inc., P.0. Box 6718, Warren, 0. 








anemthnaaiuataiins Repr 


HOW CAN WE HELP YOU?——~— 
Many Years experienc 
know-how in import-export business 
business or mission where 
Fine office suite (private and 
) in Midtown N. ¥. Competent help. 
references. Box 3584. 


| Contacts 


set up shop in Sao 


night after Sea 
bomb 


Paulo, Brazil, someone tossed 
through the store window 

Sears’ Latin America is far from an 
outlet for made-n-U.S. goods. All 
told, 75% of the merchandise is manu 
factured locally; percentages range from 
30% in Cuba to 88% in Brazil. In 
many cases, S« has helped local busi- 
nessinen set themselves up as suppliers. 
Employment is loéal, too. Of Sears’ 
4,000 employees in Latin America, less 
than 100 hail from the U 
e New Frontiers—W ood’s bouncy opti 
mism for the future—sales at five times 
present levels more than wishful 
thinking. Every one of the foreign sub 
sidiaries is hip-deep in expansion plans. 
In Cuba, two more stores are planned 
for 1952. Mexico will have a new 
store at Puebla. In Brazil, three alter- 
native expansion plans are being dis 
cussed. 

fifth nati 

get its first Sear 


olombia, is due to 
store in about a 
year. Ground | been broken for the 
building at Bar mananeiile A site for a 
second store has already been purchased 
at Bogota. 

Another scheme in the talking stage 
is to step up ox irs’ community rela- 
tions work. It may take the form of 
educational scholarships for local young 
people. “Latin America needs engi- 


neers,” says Gen. Wood. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








A British and a U.S. shoe- 
d up to sell in each 
other’s territor Che U.S. firm, Johan- 
sen Brothers, St. Louis, has licensed 
Cactus Shoes, Ltd., London, to pro 
duce Johansen shoes for sale in Britain 
and the U.S he British have set up 
shop in New York will use Johansen’s 
distributing organization to sell the 
American 


Shoe swap: 
maker have team¢ 


market 
« 

Thompson-Starrett Co., New York 
builders, got $ll-million contract 

head Tu h-German group that 
will constru lurkev’s largest dam. 
It’s the first nent on the $35-mil- 
lion Sariyar | m project, par 
tially financed ECA money, which 
Turks hope w ittract new foreign in- 
vestment. Work began Mar. 1. 

nN 

In India: |! gently 
million fertilizer factory at Sindri, 
Bihar state opened this week. 
Owned by th ernment, the plant 
will turn out 0,000 tons of ammo 
nium sulfate save India a ferti 
lizer import b f almost $20-million. 
Chemical Construction Corp., subsidi- 
ary of Amer Cyanamid Co., did the 
designing; Britain’s Power Gas Corp. 
handled construction 


lectric 


needed, $50 
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THE TREND 


: 


Crime Is Your Business, Too | 


In the fight against crime, as in any other long, drawn- 
out battle, the balance swings back and forth. Lawless- 
ness was on the offensive during World War II and the 
years following. But now Americans are becoming 
aroused. The Kefauver Committee had a good deal to 
do with it; so did other disgusted individuals and groups 
that wanted action. 

Businessmen have been in the van of this counter- 
attack. In New York City, for example, business leaders 
took the initiative in setting up an Anti-Crime Com- 
mittee that is being duplicated in Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Atlantic City, ; Detroit, Dallas, Washington, Reading 
(Pa. and Mass.), and other places as wide ranging as 
Pineville, La., and Salem, Ore. These groups plan to 
move far down the trail blazed by pioneers like the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission. They are deadly serious, and 
they expect to produce results. 

The New York City Anti-Crime Committee is a tough- 
minded, professional outfit staffed by lawyers, account- 
ants, and trained investigators. It doesn’t plan to spend its 
time as a statistical agency. Nor is it interested in stim- 
ulating the police to set arrest records. Its aim is bigger 
and harder: to uncover patterns of organized crime facing 
business and the community. The floodlight of an 
occasional arrest or investigation is to be replaced by 
the steady pressure of day-to-day activity. 


Fighting Crime 


Specifically, the committee regards these as its jobs: 

* Spot official corruption. 

¢ Marshal evidence for use of prosecuting authorities. 

* Check continuously on city’s law enforcement 
agencies, 

* Review probation and parole systems. 

* Seck confidential disclosures on crime and corruption 
in local community. 

One of the committee’s methods is to persuade busi- 
nessmen that the deal that smells queer ought not to 
be shrugged off as an inevitable part of a hard world. 
Maybe the smell is a symptom of underlying rot that 
infects other businesses. Maybe it would turn out, if 
tracked down, to be the key clue to a whole network of 
extortion and racketeering. To find those clues is a 
critical part of the whole job. 

Businessmen know that crime has come out of the 
horse and buggy days. Modern investigators have dis- 
covered some new things about it that call for new 
defenses. 

The first new thing is that arrangements required by 
unscrupulous political figures are no longer matters of 
seeing the boss about a big matter or tipping the cop 
about a parking ticket. Graft is no longer confined to 
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upper levels, but has traveled like maggots through th¢ 
whole cheese. Underlings in city bureaus are organize@ 
by master crooks. They collect, and are collected from§ 
as though they hired their jobs and had to bring in thd 
rent money. ‘ 
The second new thing is that supercrooks who make 
money by organized shakedowns, by fixing ball game 
or horse races, and by other means outside the law, aré 
using that money to buy into business. Cash on the 
barrel head at the critical moment has power, no matte 
where it comes from. So has service rendered outside 
the law, at costs in cash or in blackmail that go on climl r 
ing. Then the business is taken over, gutted of all pos 
sible profits, junked for the next victim. Or it is usec 
as a stepping stone to a bigger business. 
The anti-crime committees have a 
official agencies can’t always fill 
are made up of private citizens, businessmen feel close 
to them. Sometimes the lone businessman does not fee! 
strong enough to fight the criminal or to complain te 
the District Attorney. He may, however, report to 4 
committee of his own people 
That is the new hope. 
These volunteer groups springing up over the country; 


role here tha 
Because these group 


nterested in the problem; 


deserve the support of busine: 
and as company officials. ‘Thé 
interest and their time. ‘The 
Money is the sinews of crime 
When 
money should be forthcoming 


smen as private citizens 
committees need their 
ilso need something else 
Money is the sinews of 
the war on. crime. isked for this purpose, 
lo fight crime is good 


citizenship. isiness, too. 


A Labor Leader Speaks 


Signs of restlessness agains 
The latest is a recent speech 
common cause with businessme! 
eral interference. 

Richard Gray, president of the AFL Building and 
Construction Trades, told bu: 
top labor and top management form some basis for 
reaching an understanding, we can expect more and more 
participation by the Federal Government in the activi- 
ties of private enterprise. Contrary to the thinking of 
a good many people, it is my belief the majority of labor 


And it’s good bi 


Big Government mount. 
by a labor leader asking 
against too much fed- 


ness leaders that, “unless 


does not look with favor upon the Federal Government 
usurping the functions of free enterprise.” 

Gray knows the risk of what he asks. Labor in recent 
years has made considerable gains through the interven- 
tion of the federal government. But both labor and 
management are restless. Both are tired of being regu- 
lated, even for their own benefit. Both want to speak 
with their own voices. 
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a TURN for the better 


in mechanized farming 


ame. 


, are 

1 the 

atte Many more shafts on farm equipment are turning 
tside in trouble-free, long-lasting, anti-friction bearings today 
limb because of this simple, economical ball bearing 


pos unit... a Fafnir development. + + + It solves a costly, 
usec complicated manufacturing and instaliation problem 
which has limited the use of ball bearings on the 


thas farm. By having its own low-cost housing, easily 
‘coup 


; bolted onto a machine, the need for a special 
lose’ 


housing is eliminated. + + + This development is 
the direct result of the Fafnir attitude and aptitude 
. a way of looking at ball bearings from the user's 
viewpoint, an aptitude for supplying the right bearing 

to fit the need. Maybe you can benefit by these 

attributes gained from over 40 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of ball bearings. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


An idea that eliminates costly machining 
makes maintenance easier 
. the Fafnir Flangette. 


ount. 
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